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H  jfvencb  Hinbassabov  at  the 
Court  of  Charles  the  Second 


INTRODUCTION. 

WHEN  Mr.  Pepys  went  home,  he  secretly  con- 
fided to  his  note-book  his  impressions  of  what 
he  had  seen  in  the  day.  Not  less  secretlv  did 
foreign  Ambassadors  in  England  write  to  their  kino;s 
from  day  to  day  of  English  manners,  court  festivities, 
the  British  Parliament  and  navy,  city  banquets,  matters 
of  etiquette,  and  also,  at  great  length,  of  treaty  negotia- 
tions. 

Both  secrets  now  lie  open  :  Mr.  Pepys's  manuscripts 
have  long  been  deciphered,  and  the  dragons  who  kept 
the  gates  of  the  silent  temples  of  diplomacy  have  been 
motioned  away.  Great  use  has  been  made  by  historians 
of  the  stores  of  information  thus  thrown  open  ;  the 
venerable  volumes,  bound  in  red  morocco,  ot  the 
"  Correspondance  ci'Angleterre,"  at  the  French  b'oreign 
Office,  with  the  royal  cypher  and  crown,  and  the  adJer 
of  the  Colbert  family  on  the  back  and  sides,  ha\'e  been 
handled  by  Mignet,  by  Macaulav,  and  se\'eral  others. 
Writers  have  taken  from  the  wealrh\-  depository  the 
scraps    and   quotations    tbe\'    wanted    to    further    their 
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particular  object,  were  it  the  succession  of  Spain  or  the 
English  Revolution. 

Another  experiment  is  still  to  be  tried,  and  the  mass 
of  this  correspondence  may  be  put  to  a  different  use. 
It  remains  to  take  it,  so  to  say,  as  it  is  ;  not  to  take  one 
side  only,  not  to  single  out  what  refers  to  Spain,  to 
England,  or  to  one  or  another  question  ;  but  to  accept 
it  altogether  as  it  stands,  and  see  what  ambassadors  at 
the  time  of  Mr.  Pepys  and  the  Sun-king  wrote  about. 
What  did  they  consider  worth  mentioning.?  In  what 
way  were  they  struck  by  the  manners  and  the  genius 
of  the  country }  What  did  they  consider  specially 
noticeable  ?  Matters  which  are  no  longer  alluded  to  in 
diplomatic  correspondence  filled  then  sheet  after  sheet 
of  official  paper.  What  were  these  matters,  and  why 
did  they  fill  so  much  space.? 

Most  of  the  Ambassadors  sent  then  to  London  had 
travelled  and  made  war  in  Europe,  but  mostly  in  the 
South  ;  when  they  came  as  Ambassadors  to  England, 
England  was  for  them  a  ter^'a  incognita.  They  came 
and  made  discoveries.  Looking  at  a  town  from  a 
distance  the  houses  appear  a  confused  mass,  above 
which,  much  more  clearly  than  on  a  nearer  inspection, 
emerge  towers,  steeples,  and  spires.  The  foreignness  of 
Ambassadors  to  their  new  surroundings  acted  as  distance 
does  ;  they  did  not  plunge  into  ordinary  life,  they  had 
only  general,  and  sometimes  confused  notions  about  it  ; 
but  they  observed  a  good  many  things  that  rose  above 
it,  sign-posts  which  they  tried  to  read  and  understand. 
It  is  interesting  to  know  whether,  among  the  variety 
of  such  signs  rising  above  the  common  level,  they  were 
more  struck  by  the  Tower  of  London  or  the  old  houses 
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where  Parliament  sat.  by  Whitehall  or  by  St,  Paul's,  by 
the  masts  innumerable  in  the  Chatham  dockyards  or  bv 
the  chapels  innumerable,  where  a  variety  of  creeds  were 
more  or  less  openly  taught.  While  considering  from 
this  standpoint  the  am.bassadorial  correspondence  of 
those  times,  we  may  form  an  estimate  of  what  foreigners 
of  education  and  with  the  best  means  for  information, 
wondered  at  when  coming  to  London  ;  and  at  che  same 
time  we  get  an  insight  into  the  tastes,  the  wants  and  the 
curiosities  of  his  Sun-like  Majesty  King  Louis  Quatorze. 

With  this  object  in  view  I  chose  the  correspondence 
concerning  the  years  1661  to  1666,  mainly  filled  by  the 
Embassy  to  England  of  the  Comte  de  Cominges. '  His 
correspondence  may  be  taken  as  a  good  average  sample 
of  the  documents  preserved  at  the  French  Foreign  Office, 
and  though  the  value  of  the  dispatches  of  Cominges  was 
well  known,  only  a  few  extracts  have  been  published.- 
Macaulay  made  scarcely  any  use  of  it ;  and  as  for 
Cominges  himself,  though  he  was  a  man  "  important 
toute  sa  vie,"  according  to  St.  Simon,  it  cannot  be  said 
that  he  is  too  well  known  :  the  forty-five  volumes  of 
Michaut,  the  forty-six  of  the  "  Nouvelle  Biographic 
Generale,"  have  not  a  line,  not  a  word  about  him. 

What  he  wrote  concerning  England,  what  his  master 
Louis  XIV.  wanted  him  to  write,  is  hereafter  explained. 

'  I  used  especially  vols.  lxx\'.  to  lxxx\  iii.  of  the  "■  Correspoiuiance 
d'Aiigleterre,"  prescr\ed  at  the  Miiiistcre  des  Affaires  Etrangeres, 
Paris. 

^  Especiallv  bv  Lord  Bravbrooke,  at  the  end  ot  Lis  edition  ot 
Pcpys  (twentv-eight  extract?,  not  from  the  originals,  but  from  C(jpies 
prcscr\-ed  at  the  National  Library)  ;  by  the  Comte  de  Baillon,  in 
his  "Henriettc  d'Angleterre,''  Paris,  18S6;  by  Ra\aisson,  in  hi,- 
"Archi\-es  de  la  Bastille,"  >i-c. 
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But  first  some  few  apologies  for  the  hero  of  this  work 
will,  perhaps,  not  be  amiss.  Bereft  as  he  is  now  of  his 
diplomatic  privilege,  and  exposed  to  censure,  it  is  only 
fair  that  his  judges  be  reminded  that  the  benefit  of 
extenuating  circumstances  may  be  equitably  extended 
to  some  of  his  worse  faults. 

First  it  must  be  confessed  that  he  did  not  know 
a  word  of  English  ;  but  scarcely  anybody  did  in 
his  time;  the  savants  of  the  "Journal  des  Sc^^avans " 
were  not  more  learned  in  this  respect,  as  we  shall  see, 
than  the  very  Ambassadors. 

He  had  never  heard  of  Shakespeare,  and  only  knew 
"•  Miltonius,"  which  may  come  from  the  same  cause  ; 
he  did  not  know  English- writing  Shakespeare,  but  he 
knew  "  Miltonius,"  because  this  was  a  Latin  author. 
For  /le  knew  Latin  very  well,  as  most  educated  people 
did  in  his  time,  so  much  so  that  he  atid  his  colleagues 
of  1665  offered,  as  will  appear  further,  to  conduct  in 
Latin  the  conferences  for  the  treaty  with  F_^ngland. 

Beyond  the  classics,  it  must  be  admitted,  he  knew 
nothing  ;  and  to  many,  therefore,  he  may  have  appeared 
ignorant  and  proud.  "  Rough  and  proud,"  he  is  called 
in  the  "  Memoires  de  Guiche."  '  But  it  must  be  re- 
membered that  he  was  a  soldier  by  profession,  and  a 
good  one  too  :  this  may  account  for  some  of  his  rough- 
ness and  pride.  For  the  same  reason,  as  will  be  seen, 
when  he  bowed,  he  bowed  very  low,  and  according  to 
rule  ;   when  he  stood,  he  stood  verv  stiff:   men   of   this 


■  Cnniingcs  had  "  dcs  niaiiicrcs  qui  lui  sont  proprcs  ct  cjn'oii 
pcut  liirc  L'trc  asscz  rudcs  ct  assc/,  iicrcs "'  ("  Alcnurircs  dii  Conuc 
dc  (iiiichc,"  London,  1741,  12',  vcar   1665,  p.  63). 
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sort — a  somewhat  rare  sort  now — were  then  numerous  ; 
they  wore  ribbons  on  their  cuirasses. 

It  will  be  found,  lastly,  that  several  of  his  judgments 
are  rather  bitter.  On  this  important  point  some  excuse 
is  to  be  found  in  the  fact  that  the  country  was  at  that 
time  unsettled ;  that  maladministration  was  breeding 
discontent,  and  that,  if  the  English  people  themselves 
chose  means  different  from  those  Cominges  would  have 
recommended,  they,  at  least,  agreed  with  him  on  the 
inconveniencies  of  the  Stuart  'regime,  and  they  put  an 
end  to  it. 

If,  lastly,  any  touch  of  ill-humour  appears  here  and 
there,  let  it  be  remembered  that  Ambassadors  had  good 
reason  now  and  agaiii  to  be  ill-humoured.  Not  to 
speak  of  the  fogs,  which  seem  to  have  greatly  irritated 
Cominges,  he  could  not  ignore  that  he  was  very  un- 
popular ;  contrary  to  custom,  he  was  not  bowed  to  in 
the  streets,  and  he  keenly  felt  the  want  of  bows  ;  he 
was  twice  besieged  in  his  house  by  the  mob,  and  had 
his  windows  broken;  his  predecessor,  d'Estrades,  had 
been  shot  at,  and  had  received  a  bullet  in  his  hat. 
Such  were  some  of  the  unpleasant  items  ot  ambassa- 
dorial lite  in  those  days. 

But  this  one  redeeming  point  he  had  :  though  usually 
speaking  first  and  foremost  of  King  Charles  to  King 
Louis,  and  of  court! v  affairs  and  intrigues,  Cominges 
felt  that  besides  the  king  there  was  a  nation,  with 
qualities  of  its  own,  fickle  (he  thought)  in  rclio;ious 
matters,  stubborn  \n  matters  of  foreign  p:.)licv,  endowed 
with  an  indomitable  courage,  and  with  an  irrepressd^Ui 
fondness  for  liberty  :  at  which  last  thought,  it  is  true, 
he    crossed    himself.      If    he    sometimes    misinterpi-eted 
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their  meaning  and  misunderstood  their  manners,  he 
never  misjudged  their  strength,  he  admired  their  navy, 
nay,  and  even  their  Parliament,  which  he  does  not 
hesitate  to  call  "  auguste."  Out  of  temper  as  he 
was  with  the  fogs,  and  unpopular  for  being  a  subject 
of  the  Sun-king,  he  was  wise  enough  to  disprove 
the  insulting  rumours  current  in  both  countries  on  the 
character  of  the  other. 

But  it  is  time  to  let  him  speak  for  himself,  and  be 
judged,  as  the  French  law  permits,  on  his  own  testi- 
mony. 


CHAPTER    I. 

HOW    COMIN'GES'S      PREDECESSOR      HAD     TO     LEAVE 
ENGLAND, 

AT  the  time  when  our  story  beghis,  if  story  it  may 
be  called,  Cardinal  Mazarin  had  just  died  (March 
9,  1661)  ;  Louis  XIV.,  aged  twenty-two,  had 
assumed  the  reins  of  government  ;  Hugues  de  Lionne 
was,  not  yet  ofRciallv,  but  in  practice,  Foreign  Secretary 
to  the  King  ;  the  Stuart  dynasty  had  recently  been 
re-established  in  England.  The  French  and  English 
kings  were  beginning  their  reigns  at  about  the  same 
time  ;  both  were  young  and  intelligent,  and  enjoyed  a 
wide  popularity  among  their  subjects  ;  both  had  a 
brilliant  court  of  able  men,  fine  courtiers  and  beautiful 
ladies,  and  both  delighted  in  worldly  pleasures.  But 
while  the  one,  from  his  very  youth  meant  to  be  a  king, 
the  other  never  cared  to  be  one.  Louis  was,  even  at  this 
time,  writing  of  his  privileges  and  his  flag  in  the  very 
tone  of  deep-set  resolution  which  Charles  used  when  the 
question  was  of  the  rank  and  privileges  of  the  Lad\' 
Castlemainc.  "  Wh{)S()e\'er  I  find  endeavouring,''  wrote 
Charles  to  Clarendon,  "  to  hinder  this  resolution  of 
mine  [to  appoint  the  Castlemaine  a  ladv  ot  the  Oueeii's 
bedchamber]  ...    I    will    be    his     enemy   to    the    last 
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moment  of  my  life.  You  know  how  much  a  friend  I 
have  been  to  you.  If  you  will  oblige  me  eternally. 
make  this  business  as  easy  to  me  as  you  can,  of  whit 
opinion  you  are  of,  for  I  am  resolved  to  go  through 
with  this  matter  let  what  will  come  on  it,  and  whom- 
soever I  find  to  be  my  Lady  Castlemaine's  enemy  in 
this  matter,  1  do  promise  upon  my  word  to  be  his 
enemy  as  long  as  1  live."  ^ 

In  the  same  strain,  but  with  a  different  object,  Louis 
was  writing  to  his  ambassador  in  England  :  "  The 
point  I  most  especially  noticed  in  vour  dispatch  is  how 
neither  the  King  my  brother,  nor  his  advisers,  do  know 
me  well  as  yet  ;  else  they  would  not  assume  a  firmness 
and  hauteur  in  their  attitude  bordering  upon  threats. 
There  is  no  power  under  heaven  that  can  make  me 
move  one  step  on  such  a  path.  Evil  may  come  to  me, 
but  no  feeling  of  fear  ever  will  ;  .  .  .  the  King  of 
England  and  his  Chancellor  can  of  course  make  an 
estimate  of  what  my  forces  are  ;  but  they  do  not  see 
my  heart.  And  I,  who  feel  and  know  both,  wish  that 
you  let  them  hear,  for  my  only  answer,  as  soon  as  this 
courier  reaches  you,  that  I  do  not  crave,  nor  look  for, 
any  accommodation  in  the  affair  of  the  salute  at  sea, 
because  I  will  well  find  means  to  maintain  my  right, 
whatever  be  the  consequence.  .  .  .  All  the  Chancellor 
has  put  forward  is  nothing  for  me  as  compared  to   a 

'  T.  H.  Lister,  "Life  and  Administration  of  Edward,  Earl  of 
Clarendon."  London,  1838,  3  vols.  8vo.,  vol.  iii.  p.  202.  Claren- 
don writes  to  the  Duke  of  Ormond  :  "  "Elie  worst  is  the  King 
is  as  discomposed  as  ever,  and  looks  as  little  after  his  business  ; 
which  breaks  my  heart,  and  makes  me  and  other  ot  your  friends 
weary  ot  our  lives"  (Sept.  9,  1662.      Ibid.  n.  222). 
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point  dhonneur^  connected,  were  it  ever  so  slightly,  with 
the  fame  of  my  crown.  Far  from  taking  into  account, 
in  such  a  case  as  this,  what  may  become  of  the  States 
of  others,  such  as  Portugal,  I  will  be  found  ready  to 
put  mine  own  in  jeopardy,  rather  than  tarnish  by  any 
faint-heartedness  the  glory  which  I  am  seeking  in  all 
things  as  the  principal  aim  of  all  my  actions."  ^ 

All  their  life  long,  and  though  Louis  was  not  without 
his  La  Valliere  and  his  Montespan,  and  though  Charles 
was  not  without  his  William  Temple  and  his  Triple 
Alliance,  they  remained  to  the  end  such  as  they  appear 
at  their  de^but,  in  these  two  letters,  both  ready  to  put 
their  crowns  in  jeopardy,  the  one  for  a  point  d'honneur, 
the  other  for  a  Castlemaine. 

Louis's  Foreign  Secretary,  Hugues  de  Lionne,  was 
not  unworthy  ot  his  master,  as  may  be  gathered  from 
the  excellent  sketch  from  life  left  to  us  by  the  Abbe  de 
Choisy.  "  He  had  a  genius  of  a  superior  order.  His 
mind,  quick  and  keen  from  his  birth,  had  been  yet 
sharpened  in  the  affiiirs  which  Mazarin  had  early 
entrusted  to  him.  ...  A  wit  and  a  scholar,  he  did  not 
write  very  well,  but  with  great  ease,  and  would  never 
take  the  trouble  to  do  better.  The  very  reverse  of 
avaricious,  and  considering  riches  onlv  as  a  means  for 
satisfying  his  taste  f)r  pleasure,  he  was  a  gamester  and 
spendthrift,  and  never  stopped  even  when  his  health 
was  at  stake.  In  ordinary  circumstances  he  would 
remain  idle,  except  ^\■hen  he  had  pleasure  tor  his  object. 

'  To  d'Estradcs,  Jaiu  25,  1662.  "(Euv.  do  Louis  XI\'.,''  iSq*^), 
V.  68.  The  original  draft  in  the  handwriting  ot  Lionne  is  }ireser\ed 
in  \ol.  Lxxxi.  of  the  "  Correspondance  d'Angieterre,''  French 
Foreien    OlHce. 
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When  pressed  by  necessity  he  was  found  indefatigable, 
and  spent  his  days  and  nights  at  work  ;  this,  however, 
happened  rarely.  He  expected  no  help  from  his  clerks, 
but  drew  all  from  himself,  wrote  with  his  own  hand  or 
dictated  all  the  dispatches  ;  giving,  however,  each  day 
only  a  few  hours  to  the  affairs  of  State,  with  the  thought 
that,  thanks  to  his  quickness,  he  could  regain  the  time 
his  passions  made  him  squander,"  ^  The  numerous 
volumes  in  the  French  archives  filled  with  drafts  of 
dispatches  and  minutes  of  conversations,  written  in  his 
own  excessively  rapid  and  not  very  legible  hand,  testify 
to  the  present  day  to  the  truth  of  Choisy's  portrait. 

Such  was  the  King  and  such  his  minister.  The  first 
ambassador  they  sent  to  England  after  the  Restoration, 
Godefroy  Comte  d'Estrades  had  his  stay  there  curtailed 
by  an  unexpected  event.  He  was  "  a  tall,  cold  person, 
with  a  fine  figure.  Few  men,"  wrote  Tallemant  des 
Reaux  in  his  "  Historiettes,"  "  are  better  endowed  with 
cold-blooded  valour  ;  he  has  fought  several  fine  duels. 
One  day,  it  is  reported,  he  fought  against  a  certain 
bravado  who  placed  himself  on  the  brink  of  a  little 
ditch  saying  to  d'Estrades,  '  I  won't  pass  the  ditch.' 
'  And  I,'  answered  d']^strades,  marking  a  line  behind  him 
with  his  sword,  '  I  will  not  pass  this  line.'  They  fight  ; 
d'Estrades  kills  the  cither."  He  had  been  a  page  to 
King  Eouis  XIII.,  and  made  war  in  Holland  and  Italv. 
His  taste  for  fighting,  worthy  of  Mcrinice's  "  Chronique 
de  Charles  IX.,"  had  not  prevented  him  from  entering 
the  diplomatic  service.  He  was  entrusted  with  mis- 
sions to  h'.ngland,   to   Piedmont,   to  the   Dutch  States, 

'  "  Alcmoircs  "  edited  bydcLcscurc.  Paris,  iSSS,  z  vols.,  \ol.  i. 
p.  S5. 
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and  he  took  part  in  the  conferences  at  Minister, 
1646.  His  mother  was  a  Secondat  of  the  family  which 
was  to  boast  in  after-times  of  the  famous  Montesquieu. 

D'Estrades  had  reached  England  in  July,  1661,  and 
had  established  himself  at  Chelsea.  The  instructions 
with  which  he  had  been  supplied  prescribed  to  him  to 
prepare  a  treaty  with  England,  and  contained  strict 
intimations  as  to  the  care  he  ought  to  bestow  on  all 
questions  of  etiquette  and  precedence.  His  Majesty 
recommends  his  representative  "jealously  to  preserve 
the  dignity  of  his  Crown  in  the  Court  whither  he 
is  going  ;  because  any  insult  he  may  receive  would  in 
reality  fall  on  his  niaster,  who  is  bound  to  resent  it 
to  the  utmost.  .  .  .  The  Sieur  d'Estrades  will  in  all 
occasions  preserve  the  pre-eminence  to  which  the  King 
is  entitled,  allowing  no  ambassador  to  go  before  him, 
except  the  Emperor's  in  case  he  were  to  send  one  to 
England.  He  will  allow  to  his  left  the  Spanish  ambas- 
sador as  well  as  the  representatives  of  the  other  kings 
who  hold  their  crown  direct  from  God  alone.  As  for 
those  of  \"enice  ...  he  will  allow  them  only  to  go 
behind."'  ' 

No  treaty  at  all  was  to  be  signed  during  d'Estrades' 
stay,  and  all  his  ingenuity,  valour,  knowledge  of  the 
world,  of  military  tactics  and  diplomacy,  were  mean.t  to 
be  used  only,  and  not  without  some  deep  and  lastmg 
consequence,  in  those  same  questions  of  precedence  and 
etiquette. 

The  main  preoccupation  ot  the  b'rench  s()\'creign 
then  was  Spain,  a  dreaded  rival  in  the  past,  a  possible 
prey  in  the  future.  The  Most  Christian  King  was  bent 
'   Mav  1 3,  1661 . 
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upon  asserting  publicly,  as  he  did  privately  in  his 
instructions,  his  right  of  precedence  over  his  Catholic 
brother.  The  fiction  according  to  which  an  ambassa- 
dor's person  is,  so  to  say,  a  duplicate  of  the  king's  person 
was  better  attended  to  and  believed  in  than  it  is  now- 
a-days,  and  it  was  of  great  importance  to  Louis  that 
Baron  de  Watteville,'  the  London  duplicate  of  the  King 
of  Spain,  should  not  be  allowed  to  go  before  his  own 
representative.  Watteville  lived  brilliantly  in  York 
House,  not  far  from  Whitehall,  spent  much  money,  and 
was  very  popular  in  London.  It  was  obvious  from  the 
first  that,  both  being  resolved,  and  supplied  with  means 
to  maintain  their  pretensions,  a  fight  would  ensue.  As 
in  d'Estrades's  duel,  each  had  drawn  an  impassable  line 
behind  his  own  heel. 

In  the  month  following  the  arrival  of  the  French 
Envoy,  the  fray  was  on  the  point  of  taking  place, 
but  Charles  intervened.  It  was  then  the  custom 
for  ambassadors  when  they  came  to  England,  first  to 
establish  themselves  privately  in  their  lodgings,  and, 
after  they  had  spent  some  time  and  much  money  in 
gilding  their  carriages  and  embroidering  their  servants, 
to  go  back  to  Greenwich,  to  row  up  the  Thames 
opposite  the  Tower,  and  there  to  perform  the  ceremony 
of  a  landing  in  state  and  an  oitrcc  into  the  town. 

Venetian  Ambassadors  had  just  reached  London,  and 
were  to  make  their  ejitrce.  But  as  large  preparations 
had  been  made  by  d'Estrades  and  Watteville  to  main- 
tain their  point  to  the  bitter  end,  Charles  had  interposed 
and  persuaded  the  two  not  to  send  their  carriages  at  all 

^  From  W'attcnvcil  in  Thurgo-via;  his  name  is  often  spelt 
Bate\ille  :   he  died  in   1670. 
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to  the  entree,  and  remain  quietly  at  home.  Hearing  of 
this  pacific  arrangement,  young  Louis  angrily  reminded 
his  Ambassador  that  such  matters  were  no  joke,  and 
that  he  was  in  earnest  indeed  : 

"  I  confess  that  after  what  you  had  written  in  your 
former    dispatches      concerning     the      entree    of     the 
Venetian    Ambassadors   extraordinary   in    London,  and 
the  preparations  you  were  making  to  maintain   in   this 
occasion  the  prerogatives  due  to  my  crown  above  all 
the  others,  it  could  never  have  occurred  to  me  that  the 
event  would   turn   out   and  end   as   it   has.      I  will   not 
conceal     that    I    have    been     deeply   impressed   by    two 
things  :   the  one  that  the  King   my  brother  has  taken 
part  in  this  without  necessity  and  in  a  rather  unobliging 
manner,  as  he  seems   to  have   been  bent  upon  having 
a  complete    equality   established    between    me  and   my 
brother  the  Catholic  King.     He  cannot  ignore  however 
the   many  reasons  for   which  the  pre-eminence  belongs 
to  me,  and  how  I   have   been  in   possession   of  it    in  all 
times  and  places.      The  other  is  that  you  have  consented 
to  what  he  has  let  you  know  he  wanted."     The  English 
king    is    free   to   give    what    orders    he    pleases  to  his 
subjects,  but  not  to  a  foreign   ambassador  ;   and    if  he 
had  persisted,  d'  Estrades  ought  to  have  at  once  retired 
from  his  Court.' 

With  such  instructions,  our  Ambassador,  who  was  at 
the  same  time  a  "  Lieutenant  general  des  armees  du 
Roi,"  could  not  fail  to  take  the  matter  seriouslv,  and 
he  wrote  to  Lionne  :  "  I  prepare  to  carry  the  thing  the 
next  time  to  such  a  pitch  that  I  am  greatly  mistaken  it 
the  most  difficult   to   please   find   anything   to   reproach 

'    The  King  10  d']'',stnKlcf.       jViigust  22,   1661. 
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me  with."  ^  Louis,  on  his  part,  remained  on  the  watch, 
and  there  are  many  letters  in  the  volumes  at  the  French 
Foreign  Office  in  which  he,  from  day  to  day,  fired  the 
zeal  of  his  envoy.  One  day  he  informed  d'Estrades  of 
taunts  attributed  to  Watteville,  and  which  had  come  to 
his  knowledge  ;  another  day  he  had  heard  of  the  sending 
to  England  of  Count  Strozzi  as  an  Ambassador  from 
the  Emperor,  and  wrote  :  "  Whether  the  said  Count 
Strozzi  has  notified  his  entree  to  you,  or  whether,  to 
please  Watteville,  he  has  not,  I  mean  you  to  send  your 
coaches  to  meet  him,  and  so  to  arrange  as  to  make  sure 
they  keep  the  rank  due  to  me,  and  go  before  the 
carriages  of  all  the  other  Ambassadors,  ...  I  will 
not  speak  of  the  measures  you  have  to  take  beforehand, 
to  be  secure  that  your  people  will  be  able  to  keep  their 
rank  during  the  march,  well  believing  that  you  will 
omit  nothing  in  it."  - 

Strozzi's  entrde  does  not  take  place,  but  a  little  later 
news  comes  of  the  arrival  of  a  Swedish  Ambassador. 
The  King  on  the  7th  of  October  is  careful  to  put  his 
Ambassador  on  his  guard,  for  he  has  received  some 
secret  information  :  ^'  The  information  purports  that 
General  Monk  has  promised  the  Baron  de  Watteville 
to  give  him  soldiers  of  his  Scotch  regiment  with  a  few 
Irish  to  strengthen  the  Spaniards  and  guard  their 
coach  ;  and,  depending  upon  this  help,  the  said  Watte- 
ville has  resolved  to  be  represented  at  the  entree. 
I  know  it  for  sure  ;  my  information  comes  from  the 
house  of  Monk  himself,  and  has  been  reported  by  one 
of  his  most  intimate  confidants.  The  coach  will  go  to 
Tower  Hill    unattended,  but  the  escort  will  be  tound 

'   To  Lionnc.      August  22,  1661.  "   September  28,  1661. 
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ready  there  or  in  some  of  the  streets  where  you  are  to 
pass.  I  deem,  therefore,  that  when  once  your  coach 
has  taken  the  place  due  to  it  immediately  after  the 
Swedish  Ambassador's,  your  men  must  not  leave  it 
before  it  has  reached  the  house  of  the  said  Ambassador, 
for  fear  that  at  the  crossing  of  some  street  these  Scotch 
and  Irish  rush  in  with  might  and  main  and  stop  you 
and  let  Watteville  go." 

But  d'Estrades  was  already  wound  up  to  the  proper 
degree,  for  before  the  King's  letter  could  have  reached 
him,  he  was  on  his  side  writing  to  Brienne  the  vounger  : 
"  I  am  making  the  largest  preparations  possible  ;  the 
Spanish  Ambassador  does  his  best  to  oppose  me.  The 
event  will  take  place  on  Monday."  ^  Louis,  on  his 
side,  has  nothing  to  add  to  what  he  has  already 
intimated,  and  no  letter  of  his  can  possibly  reach  his 
representative  in  time;  still  he  writes  again,  because  he 
is  so  impatient  to  hear  of  the  issue,  and  just  to  say 
that  he  is  so  :  "I  have  great  impatience  to  know  how 
the  ceremony  will  have  gone,  the  more  so  as  I  can 
scarcely  doubt  it  will  have  been  to  your  advantaG;e  and 
to  my  satisfiction.  F"or  you  have  the  word  of  the 
Kmg  mv  brother,  who  has  promised  to  second  ^■our 
intentions  ;  and,  besides,  being  so  near  the  French 
coast,  and  having  at  hand  the  garrison  ot  Gravel ines, 
you  will  have  been  able  to  place  yourself  in  such 
a  state  as  to  prevent  the  Spaniards  feeling  any  inclina- 
tion to  compete  with  vou."  D'Estrades  was  military 
governor  of  Gravelincs  ;  the  ii.lea  sugo;cstcd  by  tlie 
King  had  already  occin-red  to  him,  and  he  had  caused 
a  troop  of  his  own  sjlJ.iers  to  be  con\'e\'ed  to  London 
'    October  6,   166  I . 
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with  their  .arms  and  equipage^ — a  thing  scarcely  con- 
ceivable now — in  order  to  take  part  in  the  expected 
"  ceremony." 

The  morning  of  the  loth  of  October  came.  On 
that  day  Mr.  Pepys  rose  very  early.  He  had  much 
to  do,  business  to  transact  and  things  various  to 
observe.  The  entree  and  the  "  fight  for  the  pre- 
cedence "  were  to  take  place  on  that  day.  Nothing 
could  better  enliven  the  dull  streets  of  the  town  than 
such  a  fray,  and  therefore  Mr.  Pepys  was  all  the  day 
long  on  tip-toe. 

As  soon  as  morning  light  came,  there  was  a  great 
noise  of  "  soldiers  and  people  running  up  and  down 
the  street  ;  "  and  Mr.  Pepys  hastened  to  and  fro  and 
bustled  about  as  best  he  could.  He  peered  at  "  the 
Spanish  Ambassador's  and  at  the  French,  and  there 
saw  great  preparations  on  both  sides  ;  but  the  French 
made  the  most  noise  and  ranted  most,  but  the  other 
made  no  stir  almost  at  all;  so  that  I  was  afraid  the 
other  would  have  too  great  a  conquest  over  them." 
Bent  upon  making  a  day  of  it  (as  indeed  it  was  in 
the  history  of  the  French  and  Spanish  kingdoms)  he 
ran  to  Cheapside,  as  soon  as  he  had  had  his  meal,  there 
to  hear  that  "  the  Spanish  hath  got  the  best  of  it,  and 
kill  three  of  the  French  coach-horses  and  several  men, 
and  is  gone  through  the  city  next  to  our  King's  coach  : 
at  which  it  is  strange  to  see  how  all  the  city  did  rejoice." 
Not  so  strange,  however,  for  "  we  do  naturally  all  love 
the  Spanish,  and  hate  the  French." 

"  As  I  am  in  all  things  curious,"  Mr.  Pepys  con- 
tinues, writing  at  a  time  of  the  day  when  it  was  not  so 
well  known  as  it  is  now^  that  he  was,  indeed,  curious  in 
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all  things,  "  I  ran  after  them,  through  all  the  dirt  and 
the  streets  full  of  people,  till  at  last,  at  the  Mewes,  I 
saw  the  Spanish  coach  go,  with  fifty  drawn  swords  at 
least  to  guard  it,  and  our  soldiers  shouting  for  joy. 
And  so  I  followed  the  coach,  and  then  met  it  at  York 
House,  where  the  Ambassador  lies  ;  and  there  it  went 
in  with  great  state."  After  which  this  moucJie  du  coche 
ran  to  "  the  French  house,"  to  enjoy  the  discomfiture 
of  the  hated  ones  ;  and  a  treat  it  was  to  see  them,  "  for 
they  all  look  like  dead  men,  and  not  a  word  among 
them  but  shake  their  heads."  To  make  things  com- 
plete, Mr.  Pepys  gathers  and  notes  with  delight  that 
"  the  French  were  at  least  four  to  one  in  number,  and 
had  neare  100  case  of  pistols  among  them,  and  the 
Spaniards  had  not  one  gun  among  them  ;  which  is  for 
their  honour  tor  ever  and  the  others'  disgrace."  He 
could  now  go  home,  "  having  been  very  much  daubed 
with  dirt,"  and  triumph  upon  his  wife,  silly  thing,  who 
sided  with  the  French — a  result,  probably,  of  her  being 
so  well  read  in  La  Caprencde  and  Scudery. 

The  result  was  received  with  great  applause  through- 
out the  capital,  and  pamphlets  were  circulated  giving  a 
humorous  account  of  the  defeat  suffered  by  the  French. 
"  Many  thousands  of  spectators  came  to  behold  this 
strange  and  desperate  conflict,"  we  read  in  one  of 
those  sheets,  "  it  being  variously  rumoured  several 
wavs,  but  more  especially  a  single  duel  betwixt  these 
two  persons  of  honour,  the  Ambassadors  extraordinarv 
from  the  illustrious  and  Christian  princes,  Spain  and 
b'rance."  The  Spaniards  displayed  the  utmost  \'al()ur  : 
''  Indeed  it  was  the  fortune  ot  the  moimslers  to 
receive   the   ojreatest    loss,  five   being   translarcd   our  of 
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this  world  into  another,  and  above  thirty  wounded, 
with  the  loss  of  one  Spaniard  and  very  few  wounded. 
For  indeed  through  their  aboundant  fortitude  and 
magnanitude,  thev  became  triumphant  that  day,  it 
being  worthy  of  observation  that  an  ancient  man  of 
the  Spanish  party  disputed  several  passes  with  six 
Frenchmen."  ^ 

But  as  "  il  n'est  si  beau  jour  qui  ne  meine  sa  nuit," 
what  was  to  be  Spain's  honour  for  ever  did  not  keep 
long  its  lustre.  While  this  rejoicing  was  taking  place, 
d'Fstrades  was  mournfully  writing  to  Lionne  :  "  As  it 
was  not  a  thing  I  could  do,  to  go  myself,  I  had  sent 
my  son  ;  and  of  the  fifty  men  who  were  there  with 
him  five  were  killed  and  thirty-three  wounded.  They 
have  had  to  deal  with  more  than  two  hundred,  and 
there  and  wherever  they  have  been  attacked  they  have 
done  their  duty."  The  Ambassador  goes  on  recounting 
the  various  proofs  he  has  had  already  of  the  small 
degree  of  popularity  he  enjoys  with  the  London 
rabble  :  "  In  the  course  of  eight  days  1  was  twice  in 
danger  of  being  assassinated  and  a  musket  ball  went 
through  my  hat;  soldiers  and  a  mob  have  come  to 
attack  me  in  my  own  house."-  Of  bullets  d'F^strades 
had  a  right  to  speak,  having  in  former  times  received 
some,  not  in  his  hat  only,  but  in  his  body  a!so. 

'  "  A  true  relation  oi:  the  manner  of  the  dangerous  dispute  and 
bloodv  conflict  betwixt  the  Spaniards  and  tlie  French  at  Tower 
Wharte  and  Tower  Hill  oil  Mondav,  September  the  ^oth,  1661 
[O.  S.]  .  .  .  with  the  number  killed  and  wounded  on  both  sides  .  .  . 
published  tor  general  satisfaction  "  (a  copy  at  the  French  Foreign 
Office,  "  Angleterre,"  \ol.  Ixxvi.), 

"   October  i  3,   1661 . 
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Great  was  the  anger  of  the  sovereign  who  prided 
himself  upon  "  being  the  first  King  among  Christians 
and  to  be  known  as  such  in  the  courts  of  all  the  other 
kings,  even  in  the  remotest  countries,"  ^  He  felt  as  if 
he  had  read  Mr.  Pepys's  own  diary,  and  did  not  rest  till 
he  had  washed  awav  the  memory  of  this  "  disgrace." 
"  I  am  in  such  a  hurry,"  he  wrote,  "  to  let  this  gentle- 
man start  .  .  .  that  I  will  not,  by  far,  tell  you  all 
I  want,  concerning  what  has  happened  to  you.  Well 
may  you  believe  that  I  have  deeply  resented  those 
insults  as  their  nature  binds  me  to,  and  my  honour 
being  at  stake.  I  hope  with  the  help  of  God,  and 
through  the  vigour  of  the  resolutions  I  am  taking,  the 
which  I  shall  carry  as  far  as  people  will  make  it 
necessary,  that  those  who  have  caused  me  this  dis- 
pleasure will  soon  be  more  sorry  for  it  and  anxious 
than    I    ever   was."  - 

No  vain  threats.  The  elegant  young  prince,  with 
a  flood  of  wavy  hair  round  his  beautiful  face,  scarcely 
out  ot  the  keeping  of  his  mother  and  of  the  late 
Mazarin,  w^as  true  to  his  word,  and  it  was  soon  obvious 
that  Watteville  had  mistaken  his  own  master  and  his 
time.  While  Charles  II.  was  asking  another  great 
diarist  of  his  day,  John  Evelyn,  to  draw  up  a  "  narra- 
tive in  vindication  of  his  Majesty,  and  of  the  carriage 
of  his  officers  and  standers-by,"  3  King  Louis  the 
Fourteenth,  who  had  at  once  expelled  the  Spanish 
Ambassador  from  his  Court,  got  from  his  father-in-law 
all  the  satisfiction  he  wanted.    Watteville  was  recalled  ; 

'    Instructions  to  d'RsiraJcs,  Mav   13,   1661. 

-'   October   16,   16^)1. 

'^   "E\clyirs  Diarv,"  uiulcr  the  date  Oct.   i.   1661   (O.S.). 
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it  was  settled  that  henceforth  Spanish  Ambassadors 
would  cease  to  compete  for  precedence  with  the  most 
Christian  King's  envoys  ;  and  a  medal  was  struck,  one 
of  the  finest  in  the  royal  collection,  to  commemorate 
the  event.' 

Louis  gave  his  full  approbation  to  d'Estrades,  who, 
this  time  had  not  hesitated  to  leave  the  English  Court  ; 
but  he  could  not  doubt  that  the  continuation  of  the 
same  Ambassador's  services  in  England,  would  not  be 
conducive  to  the  close  union  with  that  kingdom  which 
was  a  part  of  his  policy.  He  therefore,  after  having 
sent  him  back  for  a  short  while  to  London,  decided  to 
appoint  him  his  ambassador  to  the  States  of  Holland. 

D'Estrades  was  staying  in  Paris  when  he  received 
the  visit  of  Richard  Beliings  sent  to  him  by  the 
English  Chancellor  on  a  special  mission.  "  I  am  sorry," 
he  wrote  to  Lionne,  on  the  17th  of  July,  1662, 
"  not  to  be  able  to  go  to  St.  Germains  to  speak  of 
an  affair  which  will  not  displease  his  Majesty,  nay, 
and  is  very  advantageous  to  him.  The  Chancellor  of 
England  has  sent  me  a  person  in  his  confidence,  with 
a  letter  accrediting  him.  Were  you  to  come  to  Paris 
I  would  tell  you  what  are  the  proposals."  The  pro- 
posals were  of  the  sale  of  Dunkirk  ;  the  negotiation 
was  knotty  and  arduous.  After  a  long  bargaining  on 
both  sides,  in  which  Colbert  had  to  say  his  word,  and 
several  sham  break-offs,  the  matter  was  arranged  for  five 
millions  of  livres,  D'Estrades,  after  one  last  stay  in 
England,  had  the  honour  to  take  possession  of  the  town 
in  the    name   of  his    master.       The    first   two   millions 

'  The  die  of  whicli  still  exists  at  the  Hotel  des  Moiinaies, 
Paris. 
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were  at  once  embarked  on  five  boats,  and  taken  to  the 
Tower,  where  they  were  honoured  with  a  personal 
visit  from  the  King  :  "  The  money  told  at  Calais  for 
the  sale  of  Dunkirk  has  arrived,  and  has  been  located  at 
the  Tower,  where  the  King  of  England  would  go  and 
see  it,  when  he  was  having  his  ride  this  morning 
towards  '  Ouleiks.' "  By  which  word,  Secretary  of 
Embassy  Batailler,  means  Woolwich.^ 

D'Estrades,  having  thus  redeemed  his  character  as  a 
servant  of  the  State,  could  now  go  to  Holland,  where, 
however,  the  inimical  fates  were  already  preparing  for 
him  another  difficulty  on  the  score  of  punctilio.  This 
time  he  stood  his  ground  against  the  Prince  of  Orange, 
and  managed  so  as  not  to  be  worsted.  He  risked 
nothing  less  than  his  life  in  it,  but  succeeded.  "  Tues- 
day last,"  Sir  George  Downing,  the  English  envoy, 
reports  to  Clarendon,  "there  was  another  rencontre  in 
the  Foreholt  between  the  Prince  of  Orange  and 
Monsieur  d'Estrades,  the  French  Ambassador  their 
coaches,  between  four  and  five  in  the  afternoon.  .  .  . 
No  sword  drawn  on  either  side,  nor  a  blow  given  ; 
but  the  people  began  to  flock  in  infinite  numbers,  .  .  . 
and  it  was  most  evident  that,  had  but  one  stroke  been 
given,  d'Estrades  and  his  coach  and  horses  had  been 
buried  upon  the  place  and  his  house  plundered  and 
pulled  down  to  the  ground."  D'Estr.ides  *•  alleged, 
which  is  true,  that  once  before  the  Prince  had  vielded 
to  him  ;  but  Monsieur  Zulestein  savs,  that  at  that  time 
the  Prince  had  not  his  own  coachman,  but  another  who 
was    not  experienced  in   those   things,  and  that  it   was 

'  To  Louis,  Dec.  4,  1662.  A  medal  was  struck,  with  the 
motto  :    "  Duncjuerca  recuperata  pro\identia  principi.-,"  M.CLXII. 
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done  unawares."  "  But,  you  see,"  Downing  wisely 
concludes,  "  how  dangerous  it  is  to  make  slips,  he 
having  once  unawares  quitted  the  rail,  the  French 
Ambassador  stood  upon  it,  that  he  ought  to  do  it  the 
second  time."  ^  Thus  did  d'Estrades  clear  himself  of 
the  aspersions  of  Mr.   Pepys. 

'  The  Hague,  April  29,  1664.,  O.S.  Lister's  "Life  of  Claren- 
don." London,  1838,3  vols.  8vo.,  vol.  ii.  p.  314.  Concerning  the 
parts  of  d'Estradcs's  correspondence  \vhich  were  published  in  the 
last  ccnturv,  and  the  spurious  documents  mixed  with  it,  see  laros- 
lav  Goll's  two  articles  in  the  "  Revue  Historique,"  1877. 
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COMINGES. 


D'KSTRx\DES  being  gone,  Louis  and  his  adviser, 
Lionne,  chose,  to  replace  him  at  the  British 
Court,  the  C'omte  de  Cominges,  a  vveil-known 
diplomatist  and  soldier,  who  was,  according  to  St. 
Simon,  "  important  toute  sa  vie."  He  was  now  in 
the  fiftieth  year  of  his  age,  and  had  done  and  seen 
much. 

Gaston  Jean  Baptiste  de  Cominges  (or  Comenge), 
Seigneur  of  St,  Fort,  Fleac,  and  La  Reole,  born  in 
1613,  was  the  son  of  Charles  de  Cominges,  who  died  at 
the  siege  of  Pignerol.'  His  familv  prided  itself  upon 
an  immeasurable  antiquity,  the  first  of  their  ancestors 
known  by  name  being,  accordinf^  to  Moreri,  Anevius, 
who  is  said  to  have  flourished  about  the  year  qco.  St. 
Simon,  who  was  not  a  man  to  adopt  easily  such  views, 
quietly  says    that    "  people    do    not    know    what    thev 

'  C(;niingCh"s  arms  torin  one  ot  the  plates  ot  the  "  Armorial  du 
St.  Esprit"'  (Chalc<;graphie  du  Loinrc)  ;  his  monogram  has  been 
reproduced  hv  Bouvcnne,  "  Les  mouogrammcs  historiques,"'  Paris, 
1870,  p.  35. 
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were  before  the  year  1440."  Certain  it  is  that  at  the 
time  we  are  speaking  of  they  were  solidly  established 
in  the  world  with  an  uncle,  the  kindly  irascible  old 
Guitaut,  as  Captain  of  the  Bodyguards  of  Anne  of 
Austria,  the  Oueen-mother,  and  with  the  splendid 
chateau  of  Epoisses,  not  far  from  Semur,  as  the  chief 
place  and,  so  to  say,  the  capital  of  the  family.  A  part 
of  the  castle  was  since  then  raised  to  the  ground  during 
the  Great  Revolution,  but  the  largest  part,  with  a 
tower  dating  back  from  the  tenth  century,  from  the 
time,  in  fact,  of  the  misty  Anevius,  is  still  to  be  see:-, 
and  still  belongs  to  the  family.  Very  fine  it  looks 
with  its  tall  mossy  roofs,  its  thick  walls,  its  sculptured 
balconies  and  terraces,  and  the  roses  and  chrysanthe- 
mums that  bloom  on  the  declivity  of  the  old  dried-up 
moat.  Many  remembrances  are  kept  there  of  former 
illustrious  guests  ;  there  is  Conde's  room  and  Madame 
de  Sevigne's  chamber ;  and  in  the  precious  well-kept 
archives,  a  large  bundle  of  the  Marchioness's  letters 
with  the  seal  and  silk  string  still  attached  to  them, 
written  in  the  large  handwriting  and  with  the  free 
thougJit  orthography  of  the  matchless  lady.  Anevius's 
portrait  is  not  there  ;  but  there  are  countless  Cominges 
and  Guitauts,  periwigged  warriors  in  cuirasses,  knights 
of  the  Holy  Ghost,  abbots  and  abbesses,  ladies  with 
powdered  hair,  marshals  of  France,  and  presidents  of 
Parliament.  In  the  "  chambre  du  roi  "  (^kl  Guitaut 
stares  at  a  pretty  proud  young  person  who  may  or 
may  not  be  the  Montespan  ;  and  on  the  painted  walls 
of  the  corridor  Roman  heroes  and  Arcadian  shepherds 
enjoy  their  glor\  and  their  loves  according  to  the  fashion 
of  the  time.      Cannon  balls  from  a  siege  recall  warlike 
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times  ;  the  old  chapel  remains  untouched,  but  has 
become  the  village  church,  and  the  little  houses  built 
for  canons  have  been  allotted  to  retired  gardeners  and 
other  old  servants  of  the  family. 

A  descendant  of  warriors,  Cominges  went  early  to 
the  wars,  took  part  in  the  sieges  of  St,  Omer,  Hesdin, 
Arras,  and  Aire,  and  was  made,  in  1644,  under  his 
uncle  Guitaut,  a  lieutenant  of  the  Bodyguards  of  the 
Queen-mother.  From  this  date  he  always  enjoyed  the 
confidence  of  Anne  of  Austria,  who  entrusted  to  his 
uncle  and  to  him  several  missions  not  a  little  difficult 
to  perform,  in  which,  however,  they  proved  successful. 
To  him  it  was  she  applied  to  have  the  notorious  and 
popular  Broussel,  "  the  idol  of  the  people,"  removed 
from  Paris  in  the  midst  of  the  Fronde  agitation.  He 
stopped  the  old  man  "  without  allowing  him  to  eat  his 
dinner  or  even  to  resume  his  shoes  which  he  had  just 
taken  off,  but  placed  him  in  a  coach  and  carried  him 
away.  A  strange  thing  happened.  As  they  were 
nearing  the  palace,  the  coach  broke  and  Cominges 
asked  ladies  who  were  passing  by  ro  lend  him  theirs, 
offering  his  excuses,  and  assuring  them  that  nothing 
else  than  such  a  case  would  have  induced  him  to  show 
so  much  incivility.  So  he  took  the  quay  and  reached 
the  St.  Honore  Gate."  '  To  the  last  we  shall  find 
Cominges  such  as  he  appeared  on  this  occasion  ;  he 
will  never  allow  any  Broussel  time  to  put  on  his  shoes, 
but  while  keeping  his  Broussels  in  hand,  he  will  ahvavs 
find  time  to  fulfil  the  duties  of  etiquette.  I'o  both 
the  uncle  and  nephew  was  assigned   the  no  less  delicate 

'  "Alcinoircs  dc  Nicolas  Goulas,"  cd.  C.  Constant,  Paris,  •''^79, 
3  \-ol.  Svo.,  vol.  ii.  p.  349. 
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task  to  remove  from  the  very  Louvre  to  the  Donjon 
de  Vincennes,  the  Princes  Conde  and  Conti,  and  the 
Dukede  Longueville  (1650).'  They  severally  "walked 
to  each  of  the  Princes,  and  after  having  paid  to  them 
their  very  respectful  compliments,  they  stopped  theni 
in  the  name  of  the  King."  - 

In  the  intervals  of  his  military  duties  and  of  his 
various  missions  Cominges  found  time  to  study ;  he 
enjoyed  a  reputation  at  Court  for  being  a  man  of 
thought  and  knowledge  as  well  as  a  good  swords- 
man and  a  good  guitarist.  We  find  him  fighting  a 
duel  in  1639  :  "And  as  this  month  was  notable  for 
the  number  of  nuptials  that  then  happened,  so  was  it 
also,"  writes  Bassompierre,  "  by  the  luimber  of  the 
duels,  such  as  those  by  d'Armentieres,  de  Savignac,  de 
Bouquant,  de  Roquelaure,  de  Chatelus,  de  Cominges, 
and  others."  5  Cominges's  duel  was  as  serious  as 
d'li.strades's,  for  he,  too,  killed  his  man.  The  famous 
Chapelain,  th-e  author  of  "  La  Pucelle,''  informed  as 
follows  the  Marchioness  de  Flamarens  of  what  had 
happened  :  "  M.  de  Richefons  has  fought  for  rhe 
second  time  against  M.  de  Cominges,  and  this  time 
has  received  two  mortal  wounds.  He  has,  however, 
had  four  days'  time  to  prepare  himself  to  his  death  and 
beg  pardon  to  God  for  his  sins.  The  e|uarrel  was  an 
irreconcilable  one,  that  could  only  be  ended  by  the  death 
of  one  of  the  two.      I  think  vou  will  do  well  to  express 

^  Cominges  wrote  an  account  ot  it,  anJ  it  has  been  published 
with  biographical  notes  by  Tainizcy  de  Lairoque,  "  Rc\Lie  dcs 
questions  historiques,"  October  I,  187  I. 

-   Clioisv's  "  Memoircs,"  Leseure's  edition,  bk.  vi.  xsA.  i.  p.   51. 

3   "  Memoires,"  Paris,  1870,  4  \ols.  8\o.,  vol.  i\-.  p.  293. 
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your  feelings  of  condolence  to  Madame  de  la  Troussc 
on  this  occasion.  '  ' 

As  for  the  guitar,  Cominges'  skill  on  this  instrument 
is  honourably  mentioned  by  Madame  de  Motteville, 
who  relates  how  young  Louis  the  Fourteenth,  being 
very  fond  of  music,  asked  her  own  brother  to  play  his 
part  with  Cominges  '^  in  the  guitar  concerts  which  the 
King  had  nearly  every  day."  - 

Endowed  with  such  accomplishments  and  an  equally 
acceptable  companion  in  times  of  peace  and  war,  Co- 
minges found,  as  it  seems,  no  great  difficulty  in  pleasing 
the  beautiful  Sibylie  d'Amalbi,  who  had  rejected  several 
other  suitors,  and  whom  he  married  in  1643.  S^^'  ^*^'^' 
became  fimous  as  the  Cesonie  of  the  Precieuses  group, 
and  as  "  la  belle  Cominges  "  of  the  great  monarch's 
Court.  "  Cesonie,"  writes  Somaize,  in  his  *'  Diction- 
naire  des  Precieuses,"  "  is  a  Court  Prccieuse.  She  is  very 
witty  ;  she  has  a  fine  throat  ;  she  sometimes  uses 
Hesperian  produce  [/.f.,  Spanish  paint].  She  likes  the 
play  ;  she  does  not  keep  a  regular  alcoz'e,  for  Court 
ladies  do  not  follow  rules  in  this  matter.  She  lives  in 
the  palace  of  Seneca  "  3  [i.e.^  the  Palais  Roval,  built  by 
Richelieu]. 

At  a  time  when  portraits  were  the  fashion,  when 
Mdlle.  de  Scudery  filled  her  novels  with  descriptions  of 
her  friends,  and  Madame  de  Sevigne,  Madame  de  la 
Fayette,  and  all  the  rest  of  the  fine  witty  ladies  of  the 
day,  rivalled  one  another  in  drawing  portraits,  Cesonie 

'  "Lcttrcs,"  cd.  Tamizcy  dc  Larroquc,  Paris,  iSSo,  2  \ol?.,  _|.to, 

\ol.  i.  p.  405. 

-  '' Mcmf)ircs,"  iS-6,  vol.  iv.  p.  90  (1^)57). 

3  Li  vet's  edition,  1856,  \()1.  i.  p.  :;5. 
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would  not  fail  to  be  portrayed,  and  descriptions  of  her 
in  verse  and  prose  abound.  We  gather  from  a  portrait 
made  of  her  under  the  name  of  Emilie  that  she  was 
not  tall,  but  so  perfect  in  her  proportions  that  it  is  not 
possible  to  conceive  how  she  could  look  better  if  taller. 
"  She  has  such  a  pretty  childish  look  and  touching  little 
ways  that  it  is  an  impossibility  not  to  love  her."  Her 
nose  is  thin  and  straight ;  her  hair,  somewhat  loose, 
"  of  the  finest  colour  in  the  world  "  (whatever  that 
may  be).  The  whiteness  of  her  complexion  "  mixes 
so  delicately  with  the  pink  of  her  cheeks  that  this 
masterpiece  of  nature  has  sometimes  been  suspected  ; 
but  as  she  reddens  in  society,  it  is  easy  to  understand 
that,  if  the  red  she  has  were  of  her  own  making,  she 
would  arrange  so  as  not  to  be  troubled  with  it  out  of 
time."  The  indiscreet  author  continues  telling  us  how 
she  has  the  finest  leg  and  foot  in  the  world,  so  perfect 
indeed  "that  there  are  tew  men  who  would  not  be 
pleased  to  have  such,"  a  compliment  which  we  need  a 
little  history  to  make  us  understand,  and  which  would 
not  be  thus  expressed  in  our  sans-culottist  days. 

With  so  many  public  and  private  perfections,  the 
Belle  Cominges,  nevertheless,  was  modest  ;  "  her  eyes 
have  reigned  over  a  thousand  hearts,  but  she  has  never 
given  her  own  away.  .  .  .  She  does  as  the  gods  who 
accept  prayers  and  sacrifices,  and  she  considers  that  she 
does  enough  in  not  scorning  proffered  homages."  She 
is  a  faithful  friend,  and  a  lively  partner  in  con\ersation. 
Her  only  fault  is  that  she  sometimes  feels  depressed 
and  melancholy  without  reason.  She  then  retires  frorti 
the  world,  and  remains  whole  davs  nursing  her  sorrow  ; 
she  then  appears  again  in  societv,  and  shines  with  such 
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splendour  that  it  is  impossible  to  conceive  she  knows 
what  sadness  is.  "  She  plays  very  well  on  the  lute,  and 
sings  like  an  angel."  ^ 

Versified  gazettes  of  the  time  are  full  of  her  praise  ; 
whenever  there  is  a  splendid  fete  she  is  sure  to  be 
named  amongst   the  prettiest  guests. - 

She  turns  the  head  of  many,  and  works  ravages  in 
the  royal  family  itself  Of  course  people  who  pretended 
that  the  pink  on  her  cheeks  came  from  "  Hesperia " 
were  not  slow  in  discovering,  saying,  and  printing  that 
hers  was  a  sham  coldness,  and  that  she  overstepped  more 
than  once  the  line  v/hich  divides  love  and  friendship  ; 
but,  of  course,  too,  they  were  slanderers,  and  the  best 
thing  to  do  is  not  to  believe  them. 

When  she  was  with  child  the  Court  was  troubled  at 
the  idea  her  beauty  would  be  impaired;  and  the  gazettes 
informed  the  world  at  large  of  her  gradual  recovery  and 
the  coming  back  of  her  incarnoA  :  "  Her  sweet,  laughing 
eyes — had  become  less  attractive — Cupid  languished  by 
her  side."  But  she  is  improving  apace,  and  now  she  is 
quite   well  ;   let    lovers  look  to  themselves !      "  Hearts 

'   "  Rccucil  dc    portraits    et   clf)gcs  en   vers   et    en    prose,  dedie  ;i 
S.  A.   R.   Mademc/iselle."      Paris,  i6:;9,  2   \'ols..  S\"o.  (anonvmous). 
-   At  a  ball  gi\'en  at  the  Lou\re,  in  September,  1655, 

•' I,e  beau  Alarqiiis  de  ^  illeroy    .    .    . 
Menait  Comminge;" 

While  the  King  (then  seventeen)  danced  with   - 

"  L-'inhmte  Masiciny, 
Des  plus  sages  et  gracicuses 
Vx  la  perle  des  precieuses." 

Loret,,  "  La  Mti/,e   historiqne,''    1  65c -166  j;;,  ed.    Ra\enel    and   tie 
la  Peltju/.e,  Paris,   iSj;7  ct  scq.^  sol.  ii.  p.  yS. 
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that  feel  the  allurements  of  charms  divine- — and  know 
what  it  is  to  love — if  vou  want  to  remain  free — believe 
me,  do  not  see  her  !  ...  If  you  are  wise- — it  will  be 
enough  for  your  rest — that  you  mind  this  piece  of 
news: — La  Belle  Cominges  est  gueriey  " 

Cominges  had  by  her  three  sons  and  two  daughters  ; 
the  sons  became  soldiers,  and  fought  in  the  King's  wars, 
one  of  them  being  killed  in  Germany  ;  of  the  daughters, 
one  married,  and  the  other  became  a  nun.  The  eldest 
son  was  an  aide-de-camp  to  Louis,  and  was  held  in 
great  esteem  and  friendship  by  the  King  ;  he  was  re- 
markable both  by  his  height  and  size,  and  his  bulk  was 
the  occasion  of  constant  jests,  which  he  sometimes 
allowed  and  sometimes  did  not.  "  The  courtiers 
during  the  campaigns  of  the  King,"  says  St.  Simon, 
"  called,  by  joke,  the  bombs  and  mortars  of  the  largest 
size,  des  Cominges^  so  that  the  word  has  become  their 
technical  name  in  artillery.  Cominges  considered  this 
joke  a  very  bad  one,  and  could  never  get  accustomed  to 
it "  ;  but  people  did,  and  the  word  is  still  in  use  : 
"  Cominges — sorte  de  grosse  bombe,"  savs  Littre. 

In  1653-4,  Cominges  followed  the  wars  in  Italy  and 
Spain;    from    1657    to    1659    he    was  Ambassador    to 

'    "  Coeurs  aux  divins  atraits  sensibles 
Qui  d'amour  ctcs  susccptiblcs, 
Pour  vous  sauvcr  de  scs  apas, 
Croycz  moi,  nc  la  \oyc/,  pas   .   .   . 
Brcf,  vous  conscillant  a  propos, 
11  sufiit  pour  votrc  repos 
Dc  dire  a  votre  Scigneuric  : 
La  bcllc  Commingc  est  guarie." 

Loret,  "La  Muzc  historique,"  vol.  i.  p.  ^co  (1653). 
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Portugal/  and  not  long  after  his  return  was  appointed, 
at  the  same  time  as  his  uncle  Guitaut,  a  Knight  of  the 
Holy  Ghost  (December,  1661).  The  following  year 
saw  him  Ambassador  to  England,  where  he  was  joined 
by  his  wife  and  eldest  son  :  this,  his  last  mission,  is  the 
one  for  which  he  especially  deserves  to  be  remembered. 

'  On  his  Portuguese  mission,  see  Tamizey  de  Larroque,  "  Lettres 
du  Comte  de  Cominges,  1657-1659,"  Pons,  1885,  8vo.,  and  \\- 
comte  de  Caix  de  St.  Aymour,  "Rccucil  dcs  instructions  aux  Am- 
bassadcurs  de  France — Portugal."      Paris,  I  886,  i  vol.  8vo. 


CHAPTER   III. 

THE    TONE    AND    MANNER    OF    THE    CORRESPONDENCE. 

COMIXGES     reached     London    on    the    23rd    of 
December,  1662  (O.S.),  after  havuig  had  a  very 
bad  crossing   "  in  the  yacht  of  Monsieur  le  due 
d'York."      In  his  first  letter  to  the  King  he   thus  de- 
scribes his  journey  in  his  usual  Court  style  : — 

"  Sire,  I  would  not  mention  to  your  Majesty  the 
inconveniences  I  suffered  in  my  journey  on  account  of 
the  floods,  if  I  were  not  bound  to  do  so  to  explain  the 
length  of  the  time  I  spent  on  the  way.  Not  that  I 
tailed  to  constrain,  so  to  say,  the  very  elements  to  sub- 
mit to  your  Majesty's  wishes  ;  but  all  I  could  do,  after 
having  avoided  two  or  three  land-wrecks  and  escaped  a 
tempest  by  sea,  was  to  reach  this  place  on  December 
23,  English  style."  ^ 

From  this  day  forth  a  double,  not  to  say  a  treble, 
correspondence  begins  :  an  official  one  with  the  King, 
a  more  familiar  one  with  Lionne,  and  we  find  frag- 
ments of  a  third  one,  containing  only  Court  news, 
and  destined  again  to  the  King,  but  not  in  his  kingly 
capacity.      1:  oung  Louis  greatly  appreciated  those  sepa- 

'    To  the  King.      Januiu-y  4,   1663. 


v<  > 
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rate  sheets  of  worldly  information,  and  Lionne  several 
times  begs  the  Ambassador  not  to  forget  them.  No 
wonder  this  was  so  with  a  prince  of  twenty-four  ;  the 
real  wonder  is  the  personal  care  and  attention  with 
which  the  official  correspondence  was  attended  to  by 
him,  to  the  extent  indeed  of  his  being  jealous  of  the 
private  letters  sent  to  Lionne  by  Cominges  :  "  Though 
I  always  show  to  the  King,"  Lionne  writes,  "the  private 
letters  with  which  you  honour  me,  and  that  it  might 
appear  that  it  comes  to  the  same,  as  his  Majesty  is 
equally  well-informed,  be  the  letter  for  him  or  for  me, 
you  must  always,,  if  you  please,  write  direct  to  his 
Majesty,  even  when  you  have  nothing  else  to  say  than 
that  you  have  nothing  to  say.  Write  to  me  only  three 
lines  for  the  forwarding  of  the  packer.  I  clearly  saw  the 
advantage  of  this  plan  when  I  read  to  his  Majesty  the 
last  letter  with  which  you  favoured  me  ;  for  he  then 
inquired  why  you  did  not  write  rather  to  himself.  I 
answered  that  the  cause  was  probably  the  want  of  any 
matter  of  sufficient  importance.  .  .  .  But  I  think  his 
Majesty  did  not  hold  this  reason  a  sufficient  one,  and 
that  he  prefers  you  to  do  otherwise.  You  will  also 
please  him  very  much  in  continuing  what  you  so 
handsomely  began,  and  forwarding  in  a  separate  sheet 
the  most  curious  of  the  Court  news."  ^ 

In  his  attention  to  business  Louis  was  truly  great  ; 
and  he  adhered  all  his  life  to  his  former  resolve.  He 
could  in  later  years  render  to  himself  a  testimony  which 
is  fully  borne  out  by  the  huge  mass  of  correspondence  in 
the  French  archives.  "  I  gave  myself,  as  a  law,"  we 
read  in  his  Memoirs,  "to  work  regularly  twice  a  day, 
'    August  5,  1663. 
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for  two  or  three  hours  each  time,  with  various  persons, 
without  speaking  of  the  hours  I  spent  working  by  my- 
self. .  .  .  There  was  no  moment  when  it  was  not 
allowed  to  speak  to  me  about  business  if  there  was  any 
urgency.  I  only  excepted  foreign  ministers,  who  some- 
times find  in  the  familiarity  allowed  to  them  too  favour- 
able means  to  reach  their  ends  or  gather  an  iiisight  into 
affairs.  They  ought  not  to  be  heard  without  prepara- 
tion. I  cannot  say  all  the  fruit  1  drew  from  the 
following  of  this  plan.  I  felt  as  if  my  mind  and  courage 
were  elated,  and  I  discovered  in  myself  what  I  did  not 
suspect.  .  .  .  Then  only  it  seemed  to  me  that  I  was 
indeed  a  King,  and  born  to  be  one."  ^ 

There  is  no  vainglory  in  this,  and  not  a  word  that 
is  not  supported  by  facts.  When  d'Estrades  was 
Louis's  Ambassador  in  London,  he  had,  not  perhaps 
without  some  wonder,  received  a  letter  beginning 
thus:  "  P'ontainebleau,  August  5,  1661,  Monsieur 
d'Estrades,  I  have  resolved  to  answer  myself  all  the 
letters  I  have  asked  my  Ambassadors  to  write  to  me 
under  cover  of  M.  de  Lionne,  when  the  business  is  of 
importance  and  requires  secrecy.  And  to  begin  this 
day  with  you.   .   .   ." 

Lionne  on  the  same  dav  had  fjiven  d'Estrades  full 
particulars  of  the  way  in  which  this  plan  was  carried 
out,  and  his  letter  introduces  us  into  the  very  closet  of 
the  King  :  "  Those  who  believed  that  our  master 
would  soon  tire  of  business"- — the  Oueen-mother  for 
one,  may  it  be  said  en  passant — "  were  greatly  mis- 
taken ;  the  more  we  go,  the  greater  pleasure  he  takes 

'  "  Mcmoircs  dc  Louis  XI\\,"  cd.  Drcyss,  Paris,  1S60,  2  vols., 
8\'o.,  vol.  ii.  pp.  386  and  427. 
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in  devoting  himself  entirely  to  it.  Of  this  you  will  find 
a  convincing  proof  in  the  enclosed  dispatch,  where  you 
will  see  how  his  Majesty  has  resolved  to  answer  himself 
all  the  letters  of  his  Ambassadors  on  the  more  im- 
portant and  secret  affairs  .  ,  .  This  thought  occurred 
to  him  spontaneously,  and  well  may  you  believe  that 
no  one  would  have  been  so  bold  as  to  propose  to  him 
that  he  should  take  so  much  trouble.  ...  In  this 
manner  are  Kings  apprenticed  to  greatness,  and 
I  wonder  whether,  since  France  is  a  monarchy,  there 
has  been  any  King  to  take  upon  himself  such  a  heavy 
task,  or  one  more  useful  for  himself  and  for  the  welfare 
and  glory  of  his  people  and  his  State. 

"  Things  are  arranged  thus.  I  have  the  honour  to 
read  to  him,  after  they  have  been  deciphered,  the  more 
secret  dispatches  directed  to  him  under  my  cover.  He 
then  does  me  the  honour  of  retaining  me,  and  telling 
me  his  intentions  concerning  the  answer.  I  work  at  it 
in  his  presence  and  under  his  eye,  article  after  article, 
and  his  Majestv  checks  me  when  I  do  not  adhere 
quite  closely  to  his  idea."  The  work  being  done,  the 
dispatch  is  ciphered,  and  then  his  Majesty  signs  it  with 
his  own  hand,  "  and  not  with  a  borrowed  hand,  as  is 
the  custom  when  he  has  to  do  with  his  Secretaries  of 
State."     Lionne  as  we  know  had  not  that  title.' 

The  correspondence  at  the  French  Foreign  Office 
constantly  shows  the  personal  interference  of  the  King, 
and  brino-s  into  light  the  care  and  attention  with  which 
he  read  his  envoys'  reports.  He  o\'er  and  o\'cr  again 
asks  them   to  draw   up  for  him  memoirs  on    the   mcjrc 

'  August  5,  1 66 1.  Lionne  became  Secretary  ot  State  in  Aprils 
166^. 
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obscure  points  of  the  institutions  of  the  countries  where 
they  reside,  and  from  Lionne's  private  letters  we  gather 
that  far  from  putting  aside  the  bulky  documents  when 
they  came  in,  he  read  them  and  pored  over  them  with 
great  industry  and  patience.  His  thirst  for  knowledge 
in  political  matters  was  truly  insatiable.  We  shall  see 
him  by  and  by  asking  Cominges  to  write  for  him 
reports  concerning  English  Parliaments,  navy,  cur- 
rency, ^   religion,  wars,   nay,   and  even  literature. 

If  he  falls  ill  he  stops  his  work  for  as  short  a  time  as 
possible,  and  resumes  it  again  long  before  he  is  out  of 
the  physician's  hands.  In  1663  h*^  catches  the  measles, 
and  Lionne  forwards  to  Cominges  the  following  only 
too  graphic  description  of  the  sufferings  of  the 
monarch  : — 

"  Owing  to  your  being  abroad  you  will  have  escaped 
the  mortal  fright  we  had  for  two  days  last  week,  for 
you  will  hear  of  the  King  being  well  again  at  the  same 
time  as  you  learn  he  has  been  ill.  When  the  last 
ordinary  left  for  England,  his  Majesty  who  had  come 
the  day  before  to  Versailles,  had  been  scarcely  touched 
yet  by  the  disease  ;  but  it  soon  declared  itself,  and  it 
was  discovered  with  a  sorrow  you  can  well  imagine  that 

'  "  Ouand  jc  partis  dc  la  Cour,  S.  M.  mc  cominaiula  de  Iiii 
donncr  quclquc  connaissancc  dc  la  monnaic  d'Anglctcrrc.  \"c)us 
trouvcrczdans  \'otrc  paquct  un  petit  mcmoirc  que  jcvous  pric  dc  Lui 
presenter."  (Cominges  to  Lionne,  February  26,  1663.)  Cominges 
goes  on  to  sav  that  the  French  louis  received  on  account  ot  the 
sale  of  Dunkirk  are  about  to  be  turned  into  English  crowns  ;  but 
their  stav  in  England  will  not  las'c  verv  long.  "  Ce  sont  nos  louis 
blancs  que  Ton  va  travcstir  en  crownes,  ct  si  I'acquisition  de 
Dunkerque  nous  les  a  ravis,  Ics  vins  dc  Gascogne  nous  les  rappone- 
ront.'' 
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it  was  the  measles.  He  had  caught  it  from  his  being 
constantly  with  the  Queen  when  she  was  attacked  by 
the  same.  You  know  perhaps  that  this  disease  is  never 
free  from  danger  for  patients  above  twenty  ;  and  it  is 
impossible  in  fact  to  be  more  ill  than  the  King  was  all 
the  day  and  night  of  the  Thursday,  and  the  morning  of 
the  Friday  till  noon.  I  am  still  shaking  with  horror 
when  I  think  of  it.  There  was  a  very  violent  fever, 
and  great  oppression  in  the  chest,  a  furious  headache, 
a  dry  cough,  and  qualms,  and  a  looseness  of  the  bowels, 
which  never  allowed  him  a  moment's  rest.  From 
Friday  noon  all  went  better  and  better  ;  his  body  was 
covered  with  measles,  which  is  as  good  a  symptom  as 
one  can  wish.  For  it  is  necessary  Nature  should  have 
power  to  push  outside  tne  venom  which  otherwise 
seizes  upon  and  oppresses  the  heart,  and  in  this  lies  all 
the  peril.  The  King  from  that  hour  felt  quite  free, 
.  .  .  and  to  make  you  better  understand  what  are 
the  temper  and  health  of  our  master,  know  you  that 
this  Prince,  whose  life  physicians  considered  still  in 
jeopardy  a  quarter  before  twelve  on  Friday,  worked 
after  dinner  as  usual  for  three  hours  with  M.  le  Tellier 
and  myself  on  the  Saturdav,  that  is  yesterday.  We  are 
summoned  for  to-day,  at  the  same  hour,  and  I  shall 
read  to  his  Majesty  your  dispatch  of  the  28th,  as  I  had 
the  honour  of  reading  to  him  yesterdav  the  preceding; 
one,  bearing  the  date  of  the  24th."  ^ 

Three  days  later  the  King  himselt  resumes  his  corre- 
spondence with   Cominges,  and   after  ha\'inn;  expressed 
his  regret  that  he  was   not   able,  owing   to  the   maladv, 
to  answer  sooner  the  two  above-mentioned   letters,  he 
'  To  Comiiigcs.      lunc   ^,   i66-^. 
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enters  again  on  the  discussion  of  the  intended  treaty 
with  England,  and  inquires  as  to  the  deaHngs  of 
Charles  with  the  Spaniard. ^ 

He  was  too  young,  however,  not  to  be  sometimes 
more  jocose,  and  as  Cominges  was  in  a  manner  a  friend 
and  familiar  of  the  house,  he  sometimes  sent  to  him 
kindly  amusing  epistles  which  must  have  cheered 
the  heart  of  the  faithful  diplomatist  and  soldier. 
Answering  at  the  same  time  one  of  the  numerous 
complaints  of  Cominges  concerning  the  weight  of  the 
expenses  he  had  to  bear,  and  alluding  to  an  absurd 
accusation  of  Spanish  tendencies  launched  against  the 
Ambassador,  Louis  writes  :  "  I  never  knew  1  had 
made  choice  of  a  Spaniard  to  intrust  him  with  all  my 
affairs  in  England.  The  London  air  must  have  very 
powerful  qualities  to  have  turned  Castilian  a  heart 
which  I  considered  more  French  and  fuller  of  zeal  for 
my  service  than  any  I  knew.  I  am,  however,  so 
stubborn  that  though  you  have  proved  a  turn-coat, 
I  will  not  alter  my  early  judgment  of  you,  and  I  am 
resolved  to  continue  and  trust  myself  to  that  rebellious 
heart.  I  have  even  ordered  this  morning  to  the  Sieur 
Colbert,  to  report  to  me  concerning  your  salary,  in 
case  the  thing  has  not  been  settled  even  before  you 
wrote.  Do  not  fail  in  the  meantime  to  serve  my  royal 
father-in-law  in  the  same  way  as  you  have  done  till 
now.  It  will  give  me  great  satisfaction,  so  aftec- 
tionatelv  I   take  part  in  what  concerns  him."  - 

Cominges  answered,  we  may  well  believe,  with  many 
bows  and  courtesies,  not  forbearing  however  to  have,  he 
too,  his  joke,  to  say  his  say  and  state  his  opinion.  He 
^  June  6,  1663.  =  June  6,  1663. 
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was  of  course  more  free-spoken  with  Lionne,  to 
whom  his  most  amusing  letters  are  directed,  but  he 
did  not  think,  that  characteristic  trifles  were  outside 
the  pale  of  diplomatic  correspondence.  The  main 
difference  between  the  two  sets  of  letters  hes  in  the 
literary  care  with  which  he  tried,  when  addressing 
the  King,  to  group  and  arrange  the  compound  parts 
of  his  speech.  He  had  obviously  a  classic  ideal  before 
his  eyes ;  nearly  everybody  had  one  in  those  days  ; 
Ambassadors'  dispatches  were  dispatches  with  porti- 
coes. Having  once  drawn  up  a  regular  exordium  for 
one  of  his  letters,  he  explains  to  the  King  that  he 
thought  proper  to  do  so,  "  in  order  to  give  this 
dispatch  a  shape,  and  not  to  send  it  to  vour  Majesty 
as  an  uncouth  monster  without  a  head  and  feet."  '  His 
verbal  communications,  even,  were  prepared  with  care, 
and  Ouinctilian's  precepts  were  appropriately  re- 
membered. He  once  applies  for  an  appointment  to 
discuss  important  matters  with  Charles,  and  gets  it 
much  earlier  than  he  had  foreseen.  "  Such  haste,''  he 
writes,  "  might  have  staggered  me,  if  I  had  not  luckilv 
spent  all  the  night  in  preparing  what  1  had  to  say 
and  giving  it  a  shape  which,  without  derogating  from 
the  dignity  of  the  matter,  was  not  devoid  of  such 
pleasant  insinuations  as  would  secure  for  me  a  more 
attentive  hearing."  - 

The  means  of  conveying  this  correspondence  were 
various.  There  were  special  messengers  ;  but  the 
Ambassador  as  well  as  the  King  used  also  the  "  ordi- 
naires,"  that  is,  the  common  post.  There  was  onl\'  one 
deli\'ery    each    week    in     Paris   and    in    London.      '\\\\: 

'   ]anu;irv  2^,    1663.  -    March   26,   \()G-\. 
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Paris  "ordinaire"  left  every  Sunday  at  noon.^  Am- 
bassadors were  careful,  when  using  the  post,  to  cipher 
the  more  important  parts  of  their  letters  ;  a  verv  use- 
ful precaution,  for  packets  were  constantly  tampered 
with,  and  there  were  recriminations  and  protests  on 
both  sides  of  the  Channel.  Sometimes  the  opening  of 
the  letters  takes  place  in  England,  and  Louis's  agent 
informs  him  how  two  clerks  of  the  post  have  been  dis- 
covered to  have  accepted  two  thousand  'pistoles  from 
that  evil-minded  person  Watteville,  and  how  Charles 
has  declared  that  they  will  be  hanged,  so  that  the  thing 
will  never  happen  again.  But  it  did.  Sometimes  the 
same  operation  is  carried  on  in  France,  and  then  the 
London  merchants  do  not  hesitate  to  make  "  un  sabat 
de  diables."  In  his  correspondence  with  his  sister, 
Madame,  Duchess  of  Orleans,  Charles  the  Second  con- 
stantly complains  of  their  letters  being  opened  at  the 
post.  Cominges,  on  his  side,  leaves  to  the  Marquis  de 
Ruvigny,  who  is  going  back  to  France,  the  care  of  in- 
forming his  Majesty  "  of  many  particularities  of  which  it 
is  dangerous  to  write.  They  have  here  tricks  to  open 
letters  more  skilfully  than  anywhere  in  the  world. 
Some  even  go  the  length  of  fancying  that  it  is  the 
thing  to  do  [cela  a  le  bel  ai?-),  and  that  it  is  not  possible 
to  be  a  great  statesman  without  tampering  with 
packets."- 

Accidents  on  the  road  were  sometimes  also  the  cause 
of  delay  in  the  delivery  and  deciphering  of  the  letters. 
"  One  of  your  letters,''  Cominges  writes  to  Lionne, 
"  happened  to  be  in  the   pocket  of  a   courier  who  got 

'  And  later,  every  Saturday.  Cominges  to  Lionnc.  September 
II,  1664.  ~   To  the  King.      January  8,  1665. 
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drowned  near  Boulogne.  It  was  recovered  in  such  a 
bad  state  that  it  is  almost  impossible  to  use  it,  and  you 
would  do  well  to  send  me  another  with  the  same  con- 
tents." I  Again  there  are  occasions  when  the  weather 
is  so  bad  that  there  is  no  crossing  for  eight  days.- 

Another  means  of  corresponding  was  to  use  the  cover 
of  a  third  person,  in  order  not  to  rouse  the  curiosity  of 
postal  officers.  "  If  you  will  sometimes  write  to  me 
under  cover  of  a  merchant,"  says  Cominges,  "  you 
can  address  your  letters  to  M.  Ayme,  surgeon,  '  Rue 
Rose  Straet,'  in  the  Common  Garden,  and  I  will  send 
mine  to  M.  Simonnet,  banker,  in  Paris."  3  This  was 
a  very  simple  means  of  eluding  official  inquisitiveness, 
so  simple  indeed,  easy  and  obvious,  that  it  is  not  quite 
certain  it  has  entirely  fallen  into  disuse. 

'    April  9,  1663. 

-'  Bataillcr  (secretary  to  d'Estrades)  to  the  King.  November  30, 
1662.  -^   To  Lioiine.     January  8,  1663. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

ENGLISH     LANGUAGE     AND     LITERATUP.E. 

WHEN  an  ambassador  writes  of  a  street  called 
"  Rue  Rose  Straet,"  his  knowledge  of  English 
may  well  be  doubted.  In  the  case  of  Cominges 
no  doubt  is  possible  ;  he  never  knew  a  word,  and  never 
could  catch  a  sound,  or  a  syllable  of  it.  He  did  not  even 
suspect,  as  we  see,  that  the  words  Rue  and  street  had  a 
similar  meaning.  He  seems,  to  his  honour  be  it  said,  to 
have  objected  on  this  account  to  his  own  appointment 
to  London  ;  but  his  objection  was  over-ruled,  as  well  it 
!uight  be  :  appointments  to  England  would  have  been 
difficult  indeed  it  the  King  had  expected  from  his  envoys 
a  knowledge  of  English.  Cominges,  as  well  as  most 
among  his  predecessors  and  successors  for  a  long  time 
(d'Estrades,  however,  being  an  exception),  made  not 
the  faintest  approach  to  an  understan.ding  of  the 
simplest  words.  He  and  his  successors  write  of  the 
Dukes  of  Boqinnquan  and  Momous,  of  the  Milords 
Ladredel,  Pitrebaro,  and  Fichardin  ;  of"  "  the  King 
Lioing  to  Oiiindsor,  the  Oueen  to  Bristau,  and  Madame 
to  Oinzinton,"  of  the  Court  moving  to  Omtoncourt  ;  of 
the  religion  of  the  Kakers,  Caquiers,  or  Coaquiers  ;  of  a 
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stay  at  Wlidge  and  at  Tonnebriche,  of  ''  la  petite 
Geiiins,"  and  so  on  ;  meaning  the  not  unknown  names 
of  Buckingham,  Monmouth,  Lauderdale,  Peterborough, 
Fitzhardia,  Windsor,  Bristol,  Kensington,  Hampton 
Court,  Quakers,  Woolwich,  Tunbridge,  Jennings. 

No  wonder,  therefore,  that  the  simplest  words  would 
acquire  in  the  judgment  of  the  Ambassador  a  sort  of 
mysterious  power.  A  very  witty  letter  being  read  at 
Court  in  the  royal  circle,  Cominges  thus  describes  the 
admiration  it  elicited  :  "  Whereupon  every  one  cried, 
Very  'ivel,  ^-ery  -ivel !  The  Comte  de  Gramont  will 
explain  to  vour  Majesty  the  energy  and  strength  of  this 
English  sentence."  ^ 

We  see  at  a  later  date  Cominges,  Courtin,  and 
Verneuil,  the  three  having  been  appointed  together 
Ambassadors  extraordinary  to  England,  forwarding  to 
France  the  speech  from  the  throne,  and  remarking  on 
its  contents:  "We  forward  you  a  translation  of  the 
speeches  ot  the  King  oi  Great  Britain  and  his  Chan- 
cellor. The  author  of  it  assures  us  that  it  is  a  very 
faithful  one  ;  he  bea;s  onlv  to  be  excused  for  havincr 
followed  the  turn  of  the  English  sentences,  and  he  says 
that  M.  le  Chancelier  is  obscure  in  his  expressions. 
We  must  trust  him  m  this,  as  we  do  not  know  the 
language,  and  all  we  can  d(^  is  to  assure  you  that  he  did 
his  best  and  took  irreat  trouble  in  tr\'iniLi  to  ri^uislate 
accurately  the  more  important  places."  - 

In    the   same   tnanner,    in    later    \-ears,  the   Comte   t.ie 

Broglie,  Ambassador  to  iMigland  during  tlie  minoritN'  of 

Louis    X\\,    goes    sometimes    ro    tne    "  Drerum,"    and 

sometimes    to     the    "  DrixN'rome,"    ot    the     Princess    of 

'    To  the  King.      Xin'cinbcr  6,   1664.  '    Xo\cnihcr   I,   166;. 
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Wales,  and  describes  at  great  length  in  his  corres- 
pondence the  political  feuds  between  the  "  wichs  "  and 
the  "  thoris." 

The  "  Journal  des  S^avans  "  was  for  many  years 
scarcely  better  informed  ;  learned  as  were  its  contri- 
butors, their  ignorance  of  English  was  complete.  In 
1665  a  characteristic  little  note  appeared  in  the  paper, 
intimating  that  "  the  Royal  Society  of  London  pub- 
lishes day  by  day  a  number  of  excellent  works  ;  but  as 
they  are  mostly  written  in  the  English  language  it  has 
been  impossible  till  now  to  review  them  in  this  journal. 
But  we  have  at  last  secured  an  English  interpreter  (un 
interprete  anglais),  thanks  to  whom  our  paper  will  be 
henceforth  enriched  with  notices  of  the  best  things  pub- 
lished in  England."  We  accordingly  find  afterwards 
mention  of  a  new  edition  of  a  poet  called  "  Shakees 
Pear"  (1710),  and  of  a  book,  "  fade  et  grossier,"  called 
"  A  Tale  of  a  Tub  "  (1721). 

As  for  Cominges,  he  did  his  best  to  make  up  for  his 
deficiencv,  and  as  everybody  in  society  spoke  French, 
his  troubles  on  this  account  were  not  unendurable. 
An  important  exception,  was  the  Lord  Chancellor 
Clarendon,  who  was,  however,  to  have  in  after-times 
more  leisure  than  he  expected  to  improve  on  the  spot 
his  knowledge  of  the  language  of  his  neighbours. 
When  Cominges  had  to  deal  with  him,  and,  which 
happened  more  rarely,  with  lord  mayors  and  aldermen, 
he  had  to  call  in  an  Interpreter.  Reporting  an  im- 
portant interview  he  had  with  the  Chancellor  to  treat 
o{  the  Spanish  and  Portuguese  war,  Cominges  writes  : 
"  He  came  to  receive  me  at  the  door  of  his  hall,  and 
gave  me  audience  in  his   closet,  where  the  Sieur  Bennet 
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remained  to  act  as  an  interpreter.  In  order  that  we 
might  the  better  understand  each  other,  I  divided  my 
speech  into  eight  or  ten  points,  to  which  the  Chancellor 
answered ;  and  then,  through  the  Sieur  Bennet,  I  re- 
ceived the  answers."  ^  From  this  it  appears  that  Claren- 
don was  able  to  understand  but  not  to  speak  French. 

With  the  help  of  his  interpreters  and  of  the 
French-speaking  members  of  the  aristocracv,  Cominges 
gathered  information  on  English  politics  and  insti- 
tutions as  best  he  could,  to  the  satisfaction  of  his 
Government.  "  Without  flattery,"  Lionne  answers,  on 
the  receipt  of  a  lengthy  dispatch  on  the  variety  of 
religions  in  England,  "  nothing  could  be  clearer,  better 
put  in  writing,  wiser  and  more  solid  ;  and  given  this, 
you  can  easily  console  yourself  for  not  being  able  to 
articulate  one  word  of  English." 

On  one  occasion,  at  least,  the  Ambassador's  anxieties, 
one  may  suppose,  ought  to  have  been  great.  For  the 
King  himself,  strange  as  it  may  seem,  wrote  to  have  a 
full  report,  not  on  politics,  religion,  or  trade,  but,  of  all 
things,  on  literature.  This,  undoubtedly,  sounds  very 
much  to  his  honour  ;  by  this  curious  move  the  Great 
Monarch  was  on  the  verge,  long  before  Voltairian 
rimes,  of  discovermg  Shakespeare.  I  have  pointed  out 
elsewhere  that  copies  of  the  works  of  the  master-dra- 
matist were  then  in  existence  in  some  French  libraries  ; 
Surintendant  Fouquet  had  one,  which  was  sold  with 
the  rest  of  his  books  after  his  trial  ;  another  copy 
tound  Its  way  into  quite  an  unlooked-tor  place  —  in  the 
verv  librarv  of  the  patron  of  Racine  and  Boileau,  in  the 
collection  of  the  Sun-King  himself.  There  it  lav,  very 
'    T(j  tlic  King.      March  26,  1663. 
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little  read,  one  may  be  sure,  looking  so  queer,  so 
unexpected,  so  uncouth  that  the  Royal  librarian  when 
making  his  catalogue  thought  it  proper  to  add  to  the 
name  and  title  a  few  observations,  for  the  King, 
courtiers,  and  savants  to  know  what  the  thing  was  they 
handled  ;  and  the  thing  was  accordingly  thus  described 
by  Nicolas  Clement,  hibhotJiecaire  royal,  in  one  of  his 
slips,  the  original  of  which  is  still  preserved  in  the 
public  library  in  Paris,  where  I  found  it  some  years 
ago:  — 

"  Will.  Shakspeare,  poeta  an^licus.  .  .  .  This  poet 
has  a  somewhat  fine  imao;i nation  ;  his  thouo-hts  are 
natural,  his  words  ingeniously  chosen,  but  these  happy 
qualities  are  obscured  by  the  dirt  he  introduces  in  his 
plays."  I 

Such  is  the  earliest  sentence  passed  upon  Shakespeare 
by  a  compatriot  of  Moiiere  :  a  somewhat  fine  imagina- 
tion was  his  best  point.  A  large  number  of  years  v/as  to 
elapse  before  Victor  Hugo  would  discover  in  him  one 
of  the  few  "  hommes  oceans  "  of  humanity. 

The  King's  instructions  which  were  obviously 
prompted  bv  something  beyond  mere  literary  curiosity, 
were  as  follows  :  "  I  will  end  my  dispatch  b\'  an 
order  which  I  should  like  you  to  fulfil  with  the  greatest 
care.  I  want  you  to  inquire,  without  any  one  sus- 
pecting that  I  may  ha\^e  written  to  \ou  about  it,  and  as 
if  you  were  impelled  by  your  own  curiosity,  what  ai'e 
within  the   three   kingdoms,  the   persc^ns   iK^torious  and 

■  "Will  Sh.ikspcarc  pocta  angliciis.  .  .  .  Cc  poctc  a  I'imagination 
assc/,  bcUc,  il  pciisc  nati'.rcUeinciit,  il  s'cxprimc  a\-cc  finesse  ;  niais 
ces  belles  cjualiles  sont  obscurcies  par  les  ordure^  qii'il  iiiele  a  ses 
comedies."    (About  1680.) 
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excellent  above  all  others  in  all  sorts  of  knowledge. 
You  will  forward  to  me  an  accurate  list  of  them,  in- 
dicating of  what  blood  they  are,  whether  rich  or  poor, 
what  line  of  study  they  follow,  what  genius  they  are 
endowed  with.  My  intention  is  to  be  informed  of  all 
that  is  best  and  exquisite  in  all  countries,  and  in  all 
branches  of  knowledge,  and  to  make  the  best  of  such 
information  for  mv  service  and  my  glory.  But  this 
quest  must  be  carried  on  uith  the  greatest  care  and 
accuracy,  without  the  persons  I  sp^ak  of,  nor  any  other, 
being  able  to  suspect  my  intentions  or  your  doings."  ' 

What  was  Cominges's  answer  to  the  royal  question  } 
Just  what  might  be  expected  from  such  a  perfect 
courtier,  well  read  in  his  classics,  and  a  sincere  admirer 
ot  his  own  country's  literature  :  "  The  order  I  receive 
from  vour  Majesty  to  gather  carefully  information  con- 
cernini);  the  more  illustrious  men  of  the  three  kingdoms 
of  which  Great  Britain  is  made  " — this  sentence  is 
ciphered  in  the  original — "  is  a  mark  of  the  grandeur 
and  loftiness  of  vour  soul.  Nothing  could  seem  to  me 
more  glorious,  and  your  Majesty  will  perhaps  allow  me 
to  congratulate  him  for  a  thought  so  worthv  of  a  great 
monarch,  and  one  which  will  not  render  him  less 
illustrious  in  futiu"e  centuries  than  the  storminti;  of  a 
town  or  the  wmnmg  ot  a  battle.  Moved  h\  in\-  own 
curiositv,  and  being  constanth'  bent  upon  the  turthcrinijj 
of  your  Majesty's  service  and  i2;l()r\',  1  had  already 
sketched  out  a  plan  to  enli^htc!!  nnselt  on  the  subject, 
but  I  was  not  well  pieas.d  with  it.  It  seems  th;it  arts 
and  sciences  do  entirely  Iea\'e  one  country  sotnetimes  to 

■  March  2;,  166^;  the  draft  a.>  u^uaI  in  the  hanJ  m  J.iwuii:  , 
the  fame  was  sent  to  d'Estrades  in  Hnlian.d. 
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go  and  adorn  another  in  its  turn.  They  appear  at 
present  to  have  chosen  France  as  their  abode  ;  and  if 
some  traces  of  them  are  to  be  discovered  here,  it  is  only 
in  the  memory  of  Bacon,  Morus  and  Buchanan,  and  in 
later  times  of  a  man  called  Miltonius  (un  nomme  Mil- 
tonius)  who  has  rendered  himself  more  infamous  by  his 
noxious  writings  than  the  very  tormentors  and  assassins 
of  their  King.  I  will  not  tail,  however,  to  collect  infor- 
mation with  great  care,  and  I  will  do  it  the  more 
willingly,  as  nothing  in  the  world  seems  to  me  more 
worthy  of  your  Majesty."  ^ 

What  further  information  Cominges  gathered  we 
know  not.  Perhaps  he  found  his  difficulties  increase 
the  more  he  sought  to  improve  his  knowledge,  and  had 
to  encounter  insuperable  obstacles  when  he  tried  to 
ascertain  what  was  the  literary  worth  of  "  le  nomme 
Miltonius,"  in  his  capacity  as  Lycidas  or  Penseroso 
Milton.  Well  might  the  Sun-King  pity  his  neighbours 
whose  literature  consisted  in  the  works  of  four  Latin 
authors,  one  of  them  an  infamous  man. 

Cominges's  dispatch  is  the  more  remarkable,  as  he 
was  contormably  to  his  own  assertion,  a  great  friend  of 
books,  literature,  and  authors.  But  the  classic  ideal 
was  constantly  before  his  mind  ;  in  his  official  letters 
he  brings  forward  the  example  of  the  Romans  to  corro- 
borate his  own  recommendations  ;  he  e|uotes  Plato,- 
Aristotle,  Erasmus,  and  Bacon  ;  he  beguiles  the  long, 
empty  hours  of  the  days  he  has  to  spend  in  London  by 
reading  the  best  authors  of  antiquity.       For   he   finds 

'   April  2,   1663. 

'  "  Nous  ne  vivons  pas  sous  la  rcpubliquc  cic  Platoii  ;  I'cgalitc  a 
scs  borncs  ct  son  ccendue."-  -To  Lionnc,  September  25,  1664. 
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himself,  he  declares,  to  Lionne,  in  a  country  "where 
Idleness  reigns  seated  on  his  throne.  Had  I  not  a  taste 
for  study  I  should  find  myself  a  man  to  be  pitied  above 
all  others  ;  but  1  hold  converse  with  the  best  men  (les 
plus  honnetes  gens)  of  antiquity  ;  they  are  so  kind  as  to 
let  me  come  to  them  and  leave  them  without  a  bow  or 
excuse.  My  communications  with  them  are  free  of 
expense,  and  that  is  a  comfort.  Without  their  being 
the  poorer  for  it,  I  enrich  myself  with  their  spoils, 
thanks  to  which  I  will  be  enabled  to  appear  some  day 
before  you  very  decently  equipped."  '  He  would  have 
bitterly  suffered  in  his  ambassadorial  pride  if  he  could 
have  imagined  why  so  much  "  oisivete  "  was  his  lot  ; 
but  more  of  this  hereafter. 

Cominges  was  curious  not  only  about  books,  but  also 
about  m.en.  Besides  larger  dinner  parties  with  Charles 
and  his  royal  brother,  and  his  little  "  Momous,"  and 
his  beautiful  Castlemaine,  he  had  little  dinners  for  the 
more  interesting  among  the  philosophers  and  savants 
of  his  acquaintance  ;  people  with  whom  it  was  possible 
to  discuss  politics  in  the  abstract  and  to  quote  the 
example  of  the  Romans.  We  see  thus  at  his  table  no 
less  illustrious  g-uests  than  Huv£>"ens  van  Zuylichem, 
well  known  already  by  his  invention  of  the  pendulum- 
clock,-    and   Thomas    Hobbes    of  Malmesbury.      The 

'   December  3,  1663. 

-  Evelyn  mentions  his  dining  with  Havgen--  :  "  1  dined  uith 
that  great  matlicmatician  and  virtuoso,  Monsieur  Znvlicheni, 
inventor  of  the  pendule  clock  "  (April  i,  1661).  In  1666 
Huygcns  settled  in  Paris,  where  he  remained  tor  fitteen  vears  and 
became  a  member  ot  the  Academv  ot  Sciences.  He  died  in  169;  ; 
his  complete  works  arc  in  course  ot  publication  :  "CEu\Tes  com- 
pletes de  Christian  Huygcns,"  publiees  par  la  Socicte  Hollandai.-c 
des  Sciences  ;   La  Haye,  4to  (tourth  \ol.  in  the  press). 
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former  was  staying  in  England  entrusted  with  a  mission 
to  forward  the  interests  of  a  young  prince  destined  to  play 
no  small  part  in  the  history  of  the  country,  namely,  the 
Prince  of  Orange,  then  a  boy,  not  yet  married  to 
James's  daughter.  The  latter  Cominges  patronises 
very  much,  seeing  in  him  a  useful  "  bonhomme,"  worthy 
to  be  enrolled  among  Louis  the  Fourteenth's  servants 
as  a  defender  of  royal  authority,  and  of  the  divine 
rights  of  kings.  He  appeals  to  Lionne  to  pension  him 
on  this  account,  and  to  let  the  pension  be  delivered 
through  his  own  hands. 

Cominges  on  this  occasion  sends  home  the  following 
characteristic  account  of  the  "  bonhonime,"  then  in  his 
seventy-fifth  year  :  "  In  two  days  Messieurs  de  Zuv- 
lichem,  d'Hobbes,  and  de  Sorbicres  are  going  to  dine 
at  my  house  ;  we  will  not  tail  to  speak  of  you  after  we 
have  eulogized  our  master.  The  'bonhomme,'  Mr. 
Hobbes,  is  in  love  with  his  Majesty's  person  ;  we 
never  meet  without  his  asking  nie  a  thousand  questiotis 
about  him.  He  always  concludes  with  exclamations 
and  with  appropriate  wishes  for  the  King.  As  his 
Majesty  has  often  shown  an  intention  to  do  good  to 
this  sort  of  people,  I  will  \'enture  to  say  that  he  will 
never  have  a  better  occasion  than  this.  ?^Ir.  Hobbes 
may  truly  be  called  Assert  or  Rcgiim,  as  his  works 
show.  As  for  our  own  sovereign,  he  has  made  him 
his  hero.  If  all  this  could  obtain  for  him  some  gift,  I 
bee  that  I  might  be  the  means.  I  will  know  how  ro 
make  the  most  of  it  ;  and  I  believe  that  never  will  anv 
favour  have  been  better  placed."  ' 

In  his  answer  Lionne  assures  Coniinges  of  the 
=    ]v\\\  23,  1663. 


HUVGEXS 

From  the  engraving  by  Edelink 
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intention  of  the  King  to  give  something  to  Hobbes, 
but  it  remains  doubtful  whether  the  incHnation  of 
Louis  to  benefit  "  ces  sortes  de  gens  "  was  extended 
in  fact  to  the  author  of  "  Leviathan." 

"  I  wish,"  he  says,  "  I  had  been  able  to  be  your 
fourth  guest  at  the  dinner  you  were  to  give  to 
Messieurs  de  Zuylichem,  Llobbes,  and  Sorbieres.  The 
King,  I  see,  is  greatly  inclined  to  pension  the  second  ; 
but  pray,  do  not  bind  his  Majesty  to  anything  before  I 
am  able  to  write  to  you  more  preciselv  about  it.  If  it 
is  resolved  that  something  be  given  him,  you  mav  be 
sure  it  will  be  through  your  hands.  His  Majesty  has 
already  stated  that  such  was  his  intention."  ' 

Whatever  may  have  been  the  case  of  Hobbes, 
certain  it  is  that  the  two  other  guests  became  pen- 
sioners of  Louis.  \\\  the  curious  lists  which  have 
been  preserved  of  his  liberalities,  which  offer  to  the 
modern  eye  such  a  strange  medley  of  names,  we  find 
such  entries  as  these  :  — 

"  To  the  Sieur  Pierre  Corneille,  the 

greatest  dramatic  poet  in  the  world    2,oco  li\Tes. 

"  To  the  Sieur  Sorbieres,  well  in- 
structed in  human   letters 1,000  livres. 

"  To  the  Sieur  Racine,  a  French  poet       300  livres. 

"  To  the  Sieur  Chapelain,  the  greatest 
French  poet  that  has  e\'er  been, 
with  the   most  solid   judgment...    3,000  livres." - 

burther   are   found  the   names  ot   Heinsius,  \  ossius. 
'   August  I,  166^. 

-     ''Cl.lUrcS     dc      r.Ouis      XI\'.,"      I'aii?,       1  S06,      6      \nl^.      S\.;.    \(,I.     '. 
pp.    2i^.    Ct   Sr'7. 
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Cominges's  guest  Huygens,  "  Beklerus,"  &c,  Sor- 
bieres,  who  thus  appears  with  greater  honour  on 
the  Ust  than  the  "  French  poet "  Rachie,  but 
with  less  than  "  the  greatest  French  poet  that 
has  ever  been,"  Chapehiin,  availed  himself  of  the 
opportunities  offered  by  his  stay  in  England  to 
write  a  book  full  of  praise  of,  but  with  some  unkind 
remarks  on,  English  society.  Clarendon  he  declared 
to  be  a  good  jurist,  but  nothing  more.  The  appear- 
ance of  the  book  in  1664  '  created  quite  a  stir  ;  Louis 
was  not  long  in  making  up  his  mind  ;  judging  that 
Sorbieres  had  been  indiscreet,  he  suppressed  at  once 
both  the  author  and  his  work  :  the  first  being  shut 
up  in  the  Bastille,  and  afterwards  exiled  to  Lower 
Brittany  ;  the  second  being  ordered  to  be  destroyed, 
and  a  proclamation  read  throughout  Paris,  in  which 
the  King  redeemed  the  character  of  his  "  well-beloved 
and  deeply-esteemed  "  Clarendon.  - 

Cominges,  whom  Sorbieres  had  given  trouble  to,  by 
his  inconsiderate  publication,  took  very  lightly  rhe 
chastisement  inflicted  upon  him,  and  wrote  to  Lionne  : 

^  "  Relation  d'un  voyage  en  Angleterre,  ou  sont  touche'es  plii- 
sieLirs  choses  qui  rcgardent  I't'tat  des  sciences  et  de  la  religion  et 
autres  niatieres  curieuses."  Paris,  1664,  8\o  ;  translated  into 
English,    1709. 

-  Considering  that  the  author  "  se  donne  la  licence  d'avancer 
contre  la  vcrite  diverses  choses  an  desavantage  de  la  nation 
anglaisc,  a  I'audace  de  porter  calomnieusenient  son  jugcment  sur 
les  qualities  person nelles  et  sur  la  conduite  d'un  des  principaux 
Ministres  du  Roi  de  la  Grande  Bretagne  (Icquel  Ministre  Sa 
Majcste  aime,  estime  ct  considere  beaucoup)  .  .  ." — See 
Ravaisson,  "Archives  de  la  Bastille,'"  Paris,  1868,  Svo.,  vol.  iii. 
p.  425. 
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"  The  exile  of  the  Sieur  Sorbieres  to  Lower  Brittany 
has  been  very  well  conceived,  for  we  have  no  true  and 
trustworthy  relation  concerning  that  country.  He  will 
be  enabled  to  prepare  one,  and  even  to  learn  the 
language  of  the  place,  which  though  of  barbarous 
appearance  is  not,  it  is  said,  without  some  beauties  of 
its  own."  He  was  not,  however,  allowed  to  stay  there 
long  enough  for  this  kind  wish  to  be  fulfilled,  for  the 
punishment  was  soon  considered,  even  in  England,  to 
have  been  carried  far  enough,  and  good-natured  Charles 
asked  that  the  culprit  might  be  pardoned.  This  was 
granted,  but  not  before  Cominges  had  had  to  interfere 
in  his  turn,  and  in  a  different  direction  :  for  replies 
were  being  prepared  bv  "  Messieurs  de  I'acadcmie," 
that  is,  of  the  English  Academy  or  Roval  Society, 
then  recently  created  :  "  Having  heard  that  some 
members  of  the  English  Academv,  as  indiscreet  as  the 
Sieur  de  Sorbieres,  were  sharpening  their  pens  to  answer 
him,  I  spoke  to  the  King  of  Great  Britain,  who  has 
undertaken  to  stop  them  and  to  have  the  materials 
they  had  already  prepared  brought  to  him,  under  threat 
of  punishment.  Were  this  skirmish  allowed,  the  thing 
would  never  end  ;  it  would  only  enrage  the  more  two 
nations  between  whom  there  is  no  love  lost,  and  which 
want  more  to  be  softened  bv  fair  play  than  soured  by 
reproaches  and  abuse."  ^  Sorbieres  was  allowed  to 
come  back,  but  having  not  become  much  the  wiser 
tor   his   stay   among  the  long-haired  Celts  ot  Armorica, 

'  To  the  King.  julv  21,  1664..  .\\\  answer  was,  however, 
published  the  next  vear  bv  Thomas  Sprat  (Bishop  ot  Rochester)  : 
"  Obser\ations  on  Mr.  Sorbier's  \ovage — SeJ  poterat  tutior  esse 
domi."      London,  166^. 
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he  lived  to  play,  it  is  said,  the  most  absurd  tricks  upon 
his  two  famous  correspondents  Hobbcs  and  Gassendi. 
Sceptic  as  they  were  in  many  things,  both,  strangely 
enough,  chose  to  place  their  faith  in  Sorbieres,  who 
took  good  care  to  teach  them  that  they  ought  to  have 
gone  at  least  one  step  further  in  their  doubts. ^ 

Among  the  men  with  a  name  in  literature  whom 
Cominges  used  to  meet  in  London  were,  besides  the  three 
above  named,  Buckingham,  Sir  William  Temple,  "  a 
man  the  more  dangerous  as  he  does  not  lack  wit  nor 
influence,"-  Gramont,  whose  mad  pranks  the  Ambassa- 
dor notices,  as  we  shall  see,  usually  with  some  indul- 
gence, but  from  time  to  time  with  sharpness  and  severity. 

Saint  Kvremont  also  is  named  here  and  there  in 
Cominges's  letters,  and  the  Ambassador  does  all  he  can 
to  show  that  the  old  man  deserves  a  better  fate  and 
that  the  order  for  his  exile  ought  to  be  repealed.  On 
the  occasion  of  his  official  "  entree,"  Cominges  writes 
to  the  King  :  "  The  Frenchmen  present  in  this  Court 
have  done  their  dutv,  and  the  Chevalier  de  Gramont 
appeared  with  the  same  magniticence  as  is  his  wont  on. 
such  occasions.  Poor  St.  Evremont  shone  less,  and 
wore  a  more  afflicted  look  ;  he  would  be  in  absolute 
despair  had  he  not  some  hope  that  your  Majestv  v/ill 
at  length  pardon  a  fault  which  was  much  more  the 
doino-  of  his  wit  than  of  his  heart."  3 

This  appeal  to  pitv  was  reiterated  the  next  year  by 
the  iMarquis  de  Ruvigny,  who  had  been  sent  to  Kng- 
land  on  a  temporary  mission  :   "St.  Kvremont  is  greatly 

'  He  gii\c,it  is  said,  to  each  as  being  his  own  the  letters  ot  the  other 
and  rose  accordingl}'  (tor  a  time)  in  tlieir  esteem  (Ra\-ais5on,  /',''.■,/.). 
Ha\-ing  been  disabled  by  dropsy,  he  poisoned  himself  in   1670. 
-  To  Lionne.     June  25,  1663.  3  April   19,  1663. 
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broken  for  want  of  health  and  money  ;  the  King  of 
England  gave  him  yesterday  a  pension  of  three  hundred 
jacobuses.      His  state  is  pitiable."  ' 

But  this  too  was  of  no  avail,  and  poor  St.  Evremont, 
one  of  the  many  admirers  of  Madame  de  Cominges  and 
of  the  Duchess  Mazarin,  was  doomed  not  to  see  his 
countrv  again,  but  to  die  in  England,  a  very  old  man, 
in  1703. 

'   To  Lionnc.     June  22,  1665. 


CHAPTER  V. 

ETIQUETTE    AND    COURT    NEWS. 

I.    Cominges's  Entree. 

HAVING  had  to  replace  d'PZstrades,  it  is  no  wonder 
that  Cominges  paid  very  great  attention  to 
etiquette,  and  that  his  letters  are  full  of  particu- 
lars as  to  ceremonial  and  precedence.  The  stiffness  of 
the  rules,  and  the  importance  of  the  smallest  items, 
seem  at  the  present  day  very  strange,  people  being  no 
longer  accustomed  to  such  a  tone  of  deep  seriousness  in 
matters  of  this  sort,  except  in  dispatches  referring  to 
imperial  courts  in  Asia. 

When  he  first  came  to  England,  Cominges  had  to 
face  the  unpleasant  necessity  of  making  his  solemn 
entree  into  London.  Personally  he  was  for  avoiding 
the  thing  altogether,  for  a  cause  very  often  alluded  to 
in  his  dispatches,  namely,  the  expense.  He  felt  the 
more  inclined  to  this  as  a  splendid  entree  had  just  been 
made  by  Muscovite  envoys,  and  the  Ambassador  ex- 
perienced great  anxiety  how,  with  an  indifferently  well- 
furnished  purse,  he  could  compete  with  these  wondrous 
northern  people.  A  few  days  after  his  arrival  in  Eng- 
land he  informs  Lionne  of  the  coming  of"  the  Ambas- 
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sador  of  the  Grand  Duke  of  Muscovy,  whom  they  call 
here  Emperor,"  and  thus  describes  the  entree  :  "  You 
will  know,  sir,  that  an  entree  on  an  unparalleled  scale 
was  arranged  for  him  ;  all  the  merchants  were  under 
arms  ;  the  aldermen,  who  are  what  we  call  echevins, 
went  to  pay  him  a  visit  and  congratulate  him  upon  his 
coming  ;  the  King  defrays  all  his  expenses  and  provides 
him  with  lodgings.  After  a  month's  stay  he  had  to- 
day his  audience,  when  fifteen  or  sixteen  foot  soldiers 
were  under  arms.  .  .  .  His  coach  was  admitted  into 
Whitehall,  contrary  to  custom.  He  did  not,  it  is  true, 
cover  himself  when  talking  to  the  King  of  Gre:it 
Britain  ;  but  as  for  me,  and  whatever  the  English  may 
say,  I  do  believe  that  it  is  not  so  much  out  of  respect 
for  his  Majesty  as  out  of  pride  ;  for  they  hope  by  this 
means  to  prevent  the  English  Ambassador  from  cover- 
ing himself  when  addressing  the  Muscovite  Prince. 
All  I  think  we  can  reasonably  pretend  to  is  admittance 
for  our  coach  into  Whitehall  ;  for  the  additional  pomp 
displayed  in  the  entree  into  town  had  no  cause  but  the 
interests  ot  the  London  merchants  who  trade  with  Mus- 
covy, and  in  consideration  of  which  they  treated  him  to 
such  ?i  fanfare y  ^ 

A  very  fine  sight  it  was,  doubtless,  so  many  "wealthy 
citizens  in  their  black  velvet  coats  and  gold  chains," 
and  the  Ambassador's  suite  "  in  their  habits  and  tur 
caps,  very  handsome,  comely  men,  and  most  ot  them 
with  hawks  upon  their  fists  to  present  to  the  King." 
A  very  fine  sight  !  "  But,  Lord  !  to  see  the  absurd 
nature    of  iMiglishmen,    that    cannot    forbear    laughing 

'    To  Lionnc.      December  29,   1662. 
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and  jeering  at  everything  that  looks  strange."  These 
last  remarks  are  not  Cominges's  but  Pepys's. 

Not  at  all  jealous  of  the  "  fanfare,"  with  the 
laughing  and  jeering  accompaniments,  Cominges  goes 
on  to  suggest  that  it  would  be  advisable  for  him  to 
abstain  altogether,  and  not  to  make  any  entree  at  all. 
It  would  save  him  a  large  sum  of  money,  and  every- 
body would  be  pleased.  But  Louis  would  not  assent, 
and  he  wrote  in  answer  a  dispatch  of  enormous  length, 
in  which  all  the  particulars  of  the  Muscovite  entree 
and  of  the  attitude  Cominges  ought  to  observe  are 
examined  with  a  scrupulous  eye.  Still,  so  grave  is 
the  matter,  that  the  King  will  not  adopt  as  yet 
definite  resolutions,  and  all  this  long  memoir  contains 
only  provisional  instructions  ;  nay,  merely  counsels 
and  suggestions.  First,  there  is  a  remarkable  "  chapitre 
des  chapeaux  "  : 

"  All  that  follows  must  be  taken  by  you  as  nothing 
more  than  a  piece  of  advice ;  it  has  been  shaped 
according  to  the  opinions  it  has  been  possible  to  form 
at  a  distance  ;  do  not  consider  it  as  orders  you  are 
bound  to  follow, 

"  Firstly,  I  deem  that  you  ought,  before  everything, 
confidentially  to  inc]uire  from  Chevalier  Bennet,  or 
even  from  the  King,  the  true  reason  why  the  Moscow 
Ambassadors  did  not  put  on  their  hats.  I  see  that, 
according  to  you,  the  cause  is  that  the  Czar,  their 
master,  does  not  allow  the  ambassadors  of  other 
princes  to  cover  themselves  before  him,  and  that 
therefore  they  did  not  insist,  so  as  to  preserve  that 
advantage  to  him.  But  all  this  seems  to  be  reduced 
to  nought  bv  what  the  Danish  Ambassador  here  reports. 
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for  he  has  said  to  the  Sieur  de   Lionne  .   .   ."  (and  so 
on,  and  on.   .   .   .). 

Another  great  question  is  to  know  whether  Comin- 
ges  ought  to  "  donner  la  main  "  to  them — that  is, 
not  to  shake  them  by  the  hand,  but  to  allow  them  to 
walk  and  stand  on  his  right  side  when  they  come  to  see 
him,'  a  question  the  more  delicate  as  in  not  covering 
themselves  they  have  "  derogated,"  and  placed  them- 
selves, of  their  own  accord,  in  an  inferior  situation. 
Ought  they  to  be  raised  from  this  lower  degree  r 
Cominges  is  ordered  to  think  the  matter  over,  and 
ponder  over  it,  and  choose  and  decide  only  when  he 
has  first  resolved  the  hat  problem,  "  And  in  case 
you  resolve  to  concede  to  them  the  right-hand  side  in 
your  house,  then  one  more  question  remains^that  is, 
to  know  whether  you  ought  to  allow  this  privilege  to 
the  three  " — tor  there  were  three  Muscovite  envoys — 
"  upon  which  I  will  tell  you  that,  provided  that  there 
be  no  marked  inequality  between  the  three,  and  that 
they  be  endowed  with  the  same  capacity  and  power, 
you  must  not  hesitate  to  do  so.''  A  thorny  and 
difficult  point;  "donner,  prendre,  ceder  la  main" 
was  of  the  highest  importance,  ^^'hen  French  troops 
were  sent  to  help  the  Dutch  in  1666,  Louis  was 
careful  to  state  that  they  would  not  "  coder  la  main," 
but  have  the  honour  to  go  under  fire,  staiuling  on  the 
right  side  of  the  armv. 

'  "  Donner  Li  I'/ai/i  c^t  aussi  hiirc  hoiinciir  a  ijuclqu'iin  cii  \c 
niL'ttaiu  a  sa  droitc,  en  lui  ccdaiit  Ic  pas,  Ic  haut  du  j^axJ  ct  toutcs 
Ics  places  honorablcs.  lidiuji-abiliorcni  locum  ccdcrc  Cct  Anihas- 
sadciir  ;ic  donnaic  chcz  lui  la  main  a  pcrsoiinc"  ("  Dictionnairc  dc 
'rrc\'oux  "). 
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As  for  Cominges's  own  entree,  to  avoid  it  entirely 
is  an  absolute  impossibility,  for  the  custom  would 
spread,  and  Louis  would  then  be  deprived  of  the 
means  "  to  show  the  people  that  the  Spanish  Ambassa- 
dor does  no  longer  compete  with  the  French  for 
precedence."  ^  The  King,  as  we  perceive,  was  bent 
upon  preventing  Mr.  Pepys  and  all  the  Pepyses 
innumerable  in  London  and  elsewheie,  from  recording 
the  Watteville  incident  as  "  a  disgrace  for  ever  "  to 
the  French  name. 

But  here  a  new  difficulty  arose.  As  a  consequence 
of  the  d'Estrades  affair,  Charles  had  rendered  a  decree 
forbidding  ambassadors  henceforth  to  send  their  coaches 
to  follow  the  carriage  of  any  new-comer  making  his 
entree.  A  fresh  negotiation  for  the  repeal  of  this 
decree  had  to  be  begun,  and  again  letters  of  prodigious 
length  were  exchanged  on  this  point.  Cominges,  on 
his  part,  taught,  as  it  seems  by  the  example  of  his 
predecessor,  displayed  such  zeal  that  Louis  himself 
found  it  went  too  far,  and  wrote  to  pacify  him  some- 
what :  "  I  have  received  your  ample  dispatch  of  the 
19th.  ...  I  have  seen  with  what  zeal  and  firmness 
you  have  supported  a  demand  in  which  you  consider 
my  glory  to  be  interested.  ...  I  did  not  expect  less 
from  your  affection,  and  I  feel  very  grateful  for  it.  .  ,  . 
But  as  in  matters  so  weighty,  I  do  not  mean  to  act 
with  any  haste,  I  shall  wait,  before  I  take  a  resolu- 
tion, the  coming  of  the  special  envoy  of  the  King  of 
England  whom  you  mention.  .  .  .  Mind,  in  the 
meantime,  to  soften  as  much  as  vou  can  what  sourness 
mav  now  exist.   ...    If  there  is  anv  unpleasant  answer 

'    The  King  to  Cominges.      ]anuarv  21,   166^. 
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to  give,  it  is  better  I  give  it  myself,  for  it  is  necessary 
you  be  always  considered  in  England  as  doing  your 
best,  so  that  your  person  and  function  remain  agree- 
able to  them.  For  the  same  reason,  if  the  answer  be 
pleasant,  I  shall  let  you  give  it."  ^ 

The  special  envoy  comes — Trevor  by  name.-  Louis 
finds  him  at  first  "  d'une  grande  secheresse."  Trevor 
asserts  that  the  repeal  of  the  decree  is  an  impossibility  ; 
to  risk  again  such  a  fray  as  Watteville  and  d'Estrades 
caused  would  imperil  the  very  crown  of  Charles.  All 
he  can  offer  is  to  secure  to  the  French  Ambassador 
precedence  indoors,  and  even  this  he  refuses  to  state 
in  writing.  But  in  writing  Louis  the  Fourteenth  would 
have  it — and  got  it  at  last.  His  reasons  were  "  that  we  are 
all  mortal  men.  Maybe  such  an  occurrence  as  happened 
will  not  recur  again  for  sixty  years,  and  I  therefore 
would  greatly  like  to  leave  to  the  Dauphin  a  proof  of 
the  justice  and  goodwill  of  the  King  of  Great  Britain, 
which  he  will  be  able  to  exhibit  when  time  and  men 
have  altered.  There  will  be  thus,  even  then,  no 
difficulty.''  3  At  length  the  parties  agreed  to  a  note, 
which  had  to  be  several  times  revised  and  corrected 
(a  draft  with  corrections  in  the  handwriting  of  Lionne 
still  exists). 4-  It  was  signed  and  handed  to  Louis  on 
the  29th  of  March.  "  The  King,  my  master,"  Trevor 
savs  in  it,  "  has  ordered  me  to  give  to  your  Majesty 
his  pledge,  that  in  case  it  be  found  impossible  for  his 
own   safety    to  repeal   the   ''  resolution  '   he    took   in  the 

'    February  25,   1663. 

■   Later  Sir  John  Trevor,  and  a  Secretary  ot   State. 

Marcli   I-)-,   1663. 
t    French  Foreign  Otiice,  "  Angleterre,''  \"()!.  Ixxxi.   No.  So. 
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year  1661,  he  will,  at  least  on  all  the  occasions  when  a 
concourse  of  people  is  not  to  be  feared,  such  as  balls, 
banquets,  marriages,  and  other  ceremonies  taking  place 
at  Whitehall,  and  in  the  royal  houses,  or  in  the  royal 
presence,  secure  for  the  French  Ambassador,  in  all  good 
faith  and  sincerity,  the  precedence  which  Spain  has 
ceded  to  him."— Signed  :    "  Jean  Trevor." 

Cominges  is  therefore  ordered  to  make  his  entree 
without  the  accompaniment  of  the  diplomatic  coaches, 
and  he  will  observe  that  Trevor  A\'as  not  allowed  to  call 
in  his  note  the  decree  of  1661  a  decree,  but  only  a 
resolution,  "the  other  word  being  hateful  (odieux) 
when  the  question  is  of  Ambassadors,  concerning  the 
conduct  of  whom  no  one  can  decree  anvthing  except 
their  own  sovereio^ns."  ^ 

The  entree  took  place,  and  was  adorned  with  all  the 
pomp  of  a  lord  mayor's  show;  there  was  no  bloodshed, 
and  Cominges  was  able  to  send  home  a  glowing  account 
of  the  ceremony,  which  we  unfortunately  cannot 
check  with  Pepys's  description,  Mr.  Pepvs  being  on 
that  dav  busv  elsewhere.  He  was  at  Hvde  Park,  and 
"  at  the  Park  was  the  King,  and  in  another  coach  mv 
Lady  Castlemaine,  they  greeting  one  another  at  every 
turn."  - 

While  this  smiling  went  on,  Cominges  at  the  other 
end  of  the  town  was  performing  his  sham  landing  at 
Greenwich,  and  was  decorously  entertained  bv  the 
people  and  officials.  "You  will  know  that  all  things 
being  prepared  and  arranged  on  both  sides,  on  the  14th 
ot"   this    month,    the    Under- Master    of    the   Ceremonies 

'   The  King  to  Cominges.      April   i,   1663. 
-'  April  4,  1663  (O.S.) 
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called  at  my  house,  there  to  take  and  carry  me  with 
three  barges  of  the  King  to  '  Grennitche,'  this  being 
the  place  where  ambassadors  are  received  to  be  escorted 
to  London.  No  sooner  was  I  there  than  the  Master  of 
the  Ceremonies  came  with  five  or  six  officers  of  the 
household,  and,  having  complimented  me  upon  my 
arrival,  informed  me  that  '  M.  le  Comte  d'Evincheres ' 
[Earl  of  Devonshire]  would  soon  be  there  to  receive 
and  lead  me  on  behalf  of  his  master.  One  hour  later 
he  came  with  a  large  escort,  with  six  gentlemen  of  the 
bedchamber  and  four  barges  of  the  King,  one  of  which, 
a  magnificently  decorated  one,  he  asked  me  to  enter, 
after  having  explained  by  whose  orders  he  had  come  to 
receive  me. 

"  As  soon  as  we  had  embarked,  the  ships  in  the 
harbour  fired.  During  the  journey  the  talk  ^vas  upon 
the  greatness  of  [our]  King  and  his  fine  qualities.  On 
my  part  I  was  not  found  dumb  on  those  of  the  King 
of  England.  We  reached  the  Tower,  ^^■here  the  royal 
flag  had  been  unfurled,  which  is  the  highest  compliment 
that  can  be  paid  to  an  Ambassador.  Some  of  the 
Royal  guards  A\'ere  drawn  along  the  \\"ater  for  mv 
landing  to  be  more  easy,  and  for  the  keeping  out  of 
the  way  the  people  who  had  cono;regated  in  prodigious 
numbers. 

"  I  was  made  to  enter  the  King's  coach,  w  hich  is  ;i 
magnificent  one.  I  sat  in  it  with  the  ■•  Comte  d'Evin- 
cheres,' my  son,  and  the  Master  of  Ceremonies.  We 
stopped  some  time  to  allow  the  Lender  Master  to  set  \\\ 
motion  more  than  fift\'  coaches,  drawn  b\'  six  horses, 
and  a  variety  of  others.  As  soon  as  \\'e  began  to  pro- 
ceed, a  sakite  of  one   hundred   and    four  cuns  was   tired 
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from  the  Tower,  viz.,  seventy  for  the  Ambassador, 
twenty  for  the  King,  and  the  rest  for  the  Governor. 
I  saw  the  order  of  repartition  signed  by  the  Secretary 
of  State.  The  drive  extended  to  about  a  league,  and 
took  place  among  such  a  concourse  of  people,  with  so 
many  coaches  at  the  corners  of  the  streets,  that  we 
wanted  nearly  three  hours  to  cover  the  distance. 

"  At  length,  in  the  midst  of  this  multitude,  I  reached 
my  house,  where  I  thanked  my  conductor  ;  I  accom- 
panied him  to  his  coach,  and  I  paid  compliments  to  all 
those  who  had  come  with  him  by  order  of  the  King. 
I  was  then  visited  on  his  behalf  by  the  son  of  the  High 
Chamberlain,  and,  the  day  after,  on  behalf  of  the  Queens 
and  the  Duke  and  Duchess  of  York.  The  day  after, 
which  was  Sunday,  I  was  visited  by  various  persons  of 
quality,  '  M.  le  due  de  Buquinham  '  being  the  first  to 
call.  My  audience  was  fixed  for  the  Tuesday  at 
three. 

"  '  M.  le  Comte  de  Belhfort  '  [Bedford]  came  to  take 
me  by  order  of  the  King,  with  as  many  if  not  more 
coaches  than  on  the  day  of  my  entree.  I  was  led  to 
Whitehall,  the  Guards  being  drawn  in  a  line,  with  the 
drums  beating,  and  the  cavalry  sounding  their  trumpets. 
I  went  on,  still  seated  in  the  King's  coach,  by  which 
doing  I  received  the  same  honour  as  was  allowed  to  the 
Muscovites  ;  my  own  coaches  remained  outside,  and  I 
would  not  ask  for  more,  as  it  would  have  been  contrary 
to  custom.  The  thing,  besides,  is  considered  as  of 
little  import  in  this  Court." 

Comin^es  then  sees  the  King  and  Oueen  ;  and  a 
considerable  quantity  of  bows  and  compliments  are  ex- 
changed.     "  On  the  following  day  I  had  an  audience  ot 
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the  Oueen-mother,  who,  to  oblige  the  King,^  wished  that 
my  coaches  might  be  allowed  into  her  yard  ;  and  I  must 
confess  that  I  was  received  by  all  the  officers  with  so 
much  honour  and  such  a  show  of  satisfaction  that 
nothing  could  be  added  to  it.  ...  I  hope  to  see  the 
Chancellor  to-morrow  ;  and  then  two  or  three  days 
will  be  spent  in  receiving  the  visits  of  the  foreign 
ministers  accredited  here  ;  and  then  I  will  return  their 
visits.'  -  And  then  near  two  weeks  having  been  taken 
up  bv  the  ceremonies  consequent  upon  the  sham 
landing  at  Greenwich — three  months  after  the  real 
landing  had  taken  place  at  Dover — the  course  of 
ordinary  life  will  at  length  be  resumed. 

Cominges's  account  of  the  entree  was  found  very 
satistactorv,  and  he  received  the  congratulations  of  his 
master,  who,  however,  not  without  a  tinge  of  naivete, 
expressed  his  regret  "  that  the  people  who  flocked 
there  in  such  large  numbers  were  drawn  more  by  curiositv 
than  by  love."  3 

The  importance  of  such  matters  beiiig  verv  great, 
no  envov  reached  England  without  his  being  caretullv 
described  to  Louis  ;  his  dress  and  equipage,  his  coach, 
attendants,  servants,  the  manner  of  his  landin":  beino;  ot 
course  included  in  the  picture.  We  sometimes  hear  of 
a  Spanish  or  a  Danish  coach  bemg  clumsilv  binlt  or 
insufficiently  gilt,  or  of  a  Tuscan  envoy  \\'h()  "  looks 
quite  abashed,  being  entire! \'  unused  to  the  part  he  has  to 
play.  .  .  .  Never  was  seen  on  the  back  of  a  merchant, 
of  the  Rue  aux  Fers,  on  his  marriage  dav,  a  ct)ar  ot  such 

'    The  King  i)\   course  mean^  Louis. 

•'  To  Lionii'j.      April   I'l,   1663. 

■  l"hc  King  to  ComingL-.-.      April  29,   1663. 
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glowing  and  puffing-out  stuff;  with  his  ill-drawn 
woollen  hose,  a  large  flat  collar,  and  huge  white 
feathers."  ' 

II.   At  my  Lord  Mayor's. 

When  any  breach  of  etiquette  had  been  committed, 
it  is  needless  to  say,  after  what  had  happened  to 
d'Estrades,  that  Cominges  was  not  slow  to  resent  it. 
On  the  [9th  of  November]  1663,  ^''-  P^pys  happened 
to  dine  with  the  Lord  Mayor,  for  it  was  his  luck  to  be 
usually  present  when  anything  memorable  was  going  to 
take  place.  "  They  had,"  he  says,  "  ten  good  dishes  to 
a  messe,  with  plenty  of  wine  of  all  sorts  ;  "  but  "  it  was 
very  unpleasing  that  we  had  no  napkins,  nor  change  of 
trenchers,  and  drank  out  of  earthen  pitchers  and 
wooden  dishes.  It  happened  that  after  the  lords  had 
half  dined,  came  the  French  Ambassador  up  to  the 
lords'  table,  where  he  was  to  have  sat  ;  he  would  not 
sit  down  nor  dine  with  the  Lord  Mayor,  who  was  not 
yet  come,  nor  have  a  table  to  himself,  which  was 
offered  ;  but  in  a  discontent  went  away  again.  After  I 
had  dined  ...  I  went  up  to  the  ladys'  room,  and 
there  stayed  gazing  upon  them."  While  Mr.  Pepvs 
was  enjoying  this  last  amusement,  Connnges  was  writmg 
to  Louis  Ouatorze  and  describing  how,  though  he  had 
arrived  at  the  appointed  hour,  people  had  sat  at  table 
before  his  coming  ;  and  how,  having  been  instructed 
on  a  former  occasion  not  to  show  too  much  of  his 
temper,  "he  had  done  all  he  could  to  prevent  or  at  least 
extenuate  this  "  incivilitc  grossiere  et  barbare." 

'    To  Lionnc.      October  6,   1663. 
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At  first,  things  had  gone  on  very  well  :  "  The  Master 
of  the  Ceremonies  had  taken  care  to  come  and  fetch  me 
at  eight  o'clock  in  order  that  I  might  see  the  beginning 
of  the  show  that  takes  place  on  the  water.  He  then 
led  me  to  the  main  street,  where  a  room  had  been 
prepared  for  me  to  see  conveniently  the  cavalcade. 
No  sooner  had  it  gone  by  than  1  stepped  into  a  coach, 
and,  availing  myself  of  the  by-streets,  I  got  the  start  of 
the  others.  I  arrived  half  an  hour  before  the  mayor 
and  was  received  at  the  Guildhall  with  as  much  courtesy 
as  possible  ;  the  gate  was  opened  for  my  coaches  ;  the 
pike  and  flag  were  lowered  to  me  by  the  officers  present 
when  I  alighted.  I  was  there  and  then  received  by 
other  burgesses,  who  placed  me  under  the  conduct  of 
others,  and  so  on,  till  I  reached  the  banquetting  place, 
where  I  found  '  M.  le  Chancelier  '  and  the  members  of 
the  Council  already  seated  at  table. 

"  I  was  surprised  at  this  piece  of  gross  incivility. 
To  avoid,  however,  giving  importance  to  it,  I  took  upon 
myself  to  arrange  so  as  to  either  allow  these  gentlemen 
to  retrieve  their  fault  if  they  had  done  it  out  of  igno- 
rance or  oversight,  or  to  escape  the  effect  of  their 
ill-will  through  the  boldness  and  openness  of  mv 
attitude.  I  therefore  walked  straight  to  them  with  the 
intent  of  complimenting  them  upon  their  good  appetite; 
but  thev  stood  so  cold  and  dumbtounded  that  I  thounjht 
fit  to  retire — the  Chancellor  and  all  the  persons  present 
having  not  even  risen  to  receive  me,  except  Benner,  who 
spoke  some  words  to  which  I  answered  \\\\\\  scorn."  ' 

The  matter  was  very  grave  indeed  ;  there  could 
scarcely    be     an\'    doubt    as    to    that.      The    nuinicij^al 

'    '!"()  the   King.       Nov'ciiiher  9,    166^. 
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officers  hastened  to  present  the  excuses  of  the  Mayor  ; 
then  Lord  St.  Albans  came  to  the  Embassy  ;  then  the 
Abbe  de  Montagu  ;  then  the  Lord  Mayor  himself 
drove  in  state  to  explain  matters.  "  On  the  next  day, 
at  eleven,  I  was  informed  that  the  Mayor  had  started 
to  pay  me  a  visit.  He  arrived  shortly  after,  followed 
by  ten  or  twelve  coaches  and  a  rather  large  number 
of  people,  who  accompanied  the  procession  out  of 
curiosity.  He  walked  into  my  house  with  his  insignia, 
that  is,  the  sword  [&c.,  &c.].  He  stopped  a  moment 
in  the  lower  hall,  expecting,  perhaps,  I  would  go  and 
receive  him  there  ;  but  one  of  my  secretaries  went  to 
tell  him  that  there  was  a  fire  upstairs,  and  that  I  was 
not  ready  dressed  yet,  having  spent  the  morning  in 
writing  my  dispatches.  He  then  walked  up,  and  I  at 
once  went  to  him  to  conduct  him  to  my  audience 
chamber.  I  would  not  hear  him  before  he  was  seated. 
He  at  first  explained  that  he  was  sorry  he  could  nor 
express  himseli"  in  French,  but  that  he  had  an  interpreter 
with  him." 

My  lord  then  begs  to  be  excused  for  what  had  taken 
place,  aiid  asks  Cominges  to  come  again  and  dine  with 
him.  The  Ambassador  had  s(^me  trouble  in  under- 
standing this,  because  the  interpreter  "  did  not  fulfil 
his  dutv  very  well  "  ;  he  requested  the  town  provost, 
whose  French  was  better,  to  translate  his  own  harangue, 
which  was  to  the  effect  that  he  would,  with  the 
assent  of  his  master,  entirely  forget  the  indignity  he 
had  suffered,  and  would  willlnglv  dine  with  his  lordship, 
provided  the  same  company  were  present  ;  which  being 
agreed  to,  the  Mayor  rose  to  go.  "  I  accompanied  him 
to   his  coach,    making    him    alwavs    to   go   first,    but    I 
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myself    keeping    on    the    right    hand.       All    went    off" 
satisfactorily  on  both  sides."  ' 

To  the  great  dismay  of  Cominges,  the  King  at  first 
answered  nothing  ;  two  "  ordinaires  "  came  and  went,  and 
no  instructions  reached  him.  He  thought  he  had  not 
done  enough,  and  supposed  he  might  have  incurred  no 
measured  blame  for  having  not  exacted  more,  perhaps 
for  not  having  left  the  country  ;  he  felt  the  pangs  of 
the  deepest  anxiety,  and  wrote  expostulatorv  letters  to 
Lionne.  At  length  a  Royal  dispatch  of  immense  mag- 
nitude, such  as  questions  of  this  sort  would  elicit  in 
those  times,  reached  him  and  quieted  his  fears.  It 
showed  him  one  important  thing,  viz.,  that  his  master 
was  too  much  of  a  statesman  to  stand  ever  and  always 
by  etiquette,  whatever  were  the  case  and  circumstances. 
The  drift  of  the  Royal  message  was  to  pacify  Cominges 
himself,  to  show  that  the  intention  to  off"er  him  an 
insult  was  perhaps,  atter  all,  an  imaginary  grievance, 
and  to  draw  in  such  matters  a  distinction  which  has  not 
lost  its  wisdom  :  when  there  is  no  intention  to  wound, 
and  especially  when  the  sovereign  of  the  country  has 
had  no  part  in  the  aff^air,  it  may  very  easily  be 
passed  over.  "  I  have  more  than  once  stated,"  says 
Louis,  "  in  the  matter  ot  the  difficulties  I  have  with 
the  Court  of  Rome  {i.e.,  the  attack  of  the  Papal  guard 
upon  Crequi,  the  Krench  Ambassador),  that  it  is  nor  in 
the  power  of  kings  and  potentates  to  prevent  un- 
pleasantnesses arising  out  of  fortuitous  circumstances 
which  all  human  foresight  is  inadequate  to  prevent." 
The  d'Estrades  affair  Avas  grave  only  on  account  of  the 
interference  of  the   British   King,  from   which  it   mani- 

'    November   12,   166^. 
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festly  appeared  that  his  brother  of  France  had  no  such 
rights  of  precedence  as  he  claimed.  The  Lord  Mayor 
business  is  ot  a  different  sort,  and  must  not  be  made  too 
much  of.  I 

Cominges  became,  therefore,  less  exacting  ;  he  went 
the  next  year  to  the  Guildhall  banquet,  where  this  time 
everybody  took  their  seat  at  table  at  the  appointed 
hour,  about  which  there  was  no  mistake,  and  a  great 
many  compliments  passed  between  him  and  ''  Messieurs 
de  la  Ville,"  "  Messieurs  du  Conseil,"  and  the  Lord 
Mayor. 

It  would  be  unfair  to  Cominges  not  to  state  that  his 
English  colleague  made  himself  scarcely  less  troublesome 
in  Paris.  The  Presbyterian  Holies,  created  a  peer  at 
the  Restoration,  "  a  man,"  says  Burnet,  "  of  great 
courage,  but  of  as  great  pride,"  began  to  show  his 
temper  even  before  he  arrived  ;  he  wanted  Louis  to 
call  him  "  my  lord  "  in  his  passport,  and  a  corre- 
spondence took  place  on  the  subject,  the  French  King 
declaring  that  he  would  call  the  English  envov  "the 
Sieur,"  that  is.  Seigneur  (or  lord),  as  much  as  he  pleased, 
but  not  ";;/)'  lord,"  because  "  mv  lord,  properlv  speak- 
ing, means  Monseigneur,  and  it  cannot  be  believed  that 
Holies  expects  that  such  a  title  will  be  allowed  him 
in  an  act  signed  by  the  King  himself."  -  His  entree 
was  another  source  of  difficulties,  and  was  not  more 
easily  arranged  than  Cominges's  own.  When  at  last 
established  in  Paris,  he  wanted  to  be  addressed  as 
"  Your  Excellency  "  by  the  Secretaries  of  State,  but 
not  to  have  to  return  the  compliment.    De  Lionne,  who 

^   The  King  to  Cominges.      No\cmbcr  iS,  1663. 
"   Lionne  to  Cominges.      February  25,   1663. 
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had  long  given  him  the  desired  appellation,^  ceased, 
seeing  that  he  was  not  answered  in  the  same  way. 
The  same  thing  happened  with  Chancelier  Seguier.  On 
the  request  of  Lord  Holies  it  had  been  agreed  they 
would  call  each  other  "  Your  Excellency,"  and  "  M.  le 
Chancelier  having  begun,  the  other  answered  him  with 
a  '  You,'  at  which  he  was  excessively  shocked.  In  the 
meantime  all  is  stopped,  which  gives  me  the  deepest 
sorrow,  finding  it  a  great  pity  that  for  things  of  this 
sort  we  have  come  to  a  standstill."  - 

While  Cominges  did  not  know  how  to  speak  English, 
Holles's  French  was  not  of  the  best  sort,  and  the  mis- 
takes of  the  grave  Presbyterian  were  a  source  of  amuse- 
ment at  the  English  Court.  He  writes  once  that  the 
French  Queen  has  given  birth  to  a  Moorish  girl,  which 
creates  great  wonder.  The  wonder  is  altered  into 
laughter  when  it  is  ascertained  that  havino;  heard  that 
Marie  Therese  had  been  delivered  of  a  "  fille  morte," 
Holies  had  misunderstood  it  tor  a  "  fille  maure."  3 

He,  too,  was  not  without  his  quarrels  in  the  street 
for  precedence.  Going  one  day  to  pay  a  visit  to  Lady 
Holland,  then  in  Paris,  he  meets  the  coach  of  the 
Marquis  de  Besnac,  "  who  must  be  some  young  man, 
as  he  is  not  yet  known  to  his  Majesty."  The  two 
drivers  quarrel  ;  Holies  takes  part  for  his  own,  "  le 
baton  a  la  main,"  and  Besnac,  ^\■ho  did  not  kno\\"  whom 

'  At  the  request  of  Abbe  de  Montagu.  Montagu  to  Lionne. 
August  24,   1664. 

-  S(j  writes  Madame,  Duchess  of  Orleans,  to  her  brother, 
Charles  II.,  lune  22,  1664.  "  Henriette  d'.Angieterre,''  by  the 
Cointe  de  Baillon,  Paris,   1SS6,  p.   i;;^. 

■    Cominge.-  to  Idonne.      December  i,   10(^)4. 
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he  was  addressing,  uses  some  disrespectful  language  ; 
upon  which  Louis  sends  him  to  the  Bastille,  and  his 
servants  to  Fort  I'Eveque.i  They  were  subsequently 
released  with  the  assent  of  Holies. 

Another  time,  as  he  was  going  to  the  Louvre,  and 
his  coach  was  following  Madame's,  his  horses  were 
suddenly  stopped  and  beaten  back  by  the  servants  of 
the  Princesse  de  Carignan.  These  were  very  numerous, 
and  armed  with  big  sticks.  Holies  had  but  five  or  six 
men,  "  who,  having  only  in  their  hand  some  little 
rod,"  were  utterly  routed  ;  and  then,  insult  being 
added  to  injury,  the  Carignan  lackeys  made  bold  to 
declare  "  that  there  were  twelve  coaches  in  France  with 
a  right  of  precedence  over  Ambassadors',  theirs  being 
one."  Excuses  have  been  offered,  but  more  is  wanted  ; 
and  so  on.- 


III.    Cominges  at   Home. 

"  When  any  person  is  sent  abroad  as  an  ambassador, 
his  first  duty  is  to  secure  for  himself  a  commodious 
place  of  abode,  worthy  of  the  grandeur  of  the  master  he 
serves."  So  read  the  instructions  supplied  to  d'Estrades 
when  he  left  for  London.  This  first  duty  was  satisfac- 
torily fulfilled  by  Cominges  (d'Estrades  had  been  living 
in  Chelsea),  who  established  himself  in  Exeter  House, 
in  the  Strand.  This  fine  brick  palace,  with  four  square 
turrets,    had    been    erected,    in    the    Elizabethan    style 

'    From  Lionnc.      June  3,   1665. 

-  Holies  to  Lionne,  undated,  but  of  the  year  1665,  last  document 
in  vol.  Ixxxiv.  of  the  "  Correspondancc  d'Angleterre  "  at  the  French 
Foreign  Office. 
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of  architecture,  by  Burleigh,  as  great  a  builder  as 
statesman,  to  whom  his  posterity — and  posterity  at 
large — -owe  Burghley  House,  Northamptonshire.  His 
palace  in  the  Strand  stood  behind  Somerset  House, 
where  the  Queen-mother  lived,  its  existence  being  re- 
called by  the  Exeter  Street  of  to-day.  It  was  first  called 
Burleigh  House,  and  it  took  afterwards,  from  his  son, 
the  name  of  Exeter  House.  No  better  site  could  be 
chosen  for  an  Embassy  ;  it  was  near  Whitehall,  and  not 
far  from  the  water,  which  was  then  as  much  used  as  a 
means  of  communication  as  the  Grand  Canal  at  Venice. 
Boatmen  were  constituted  into  an  influential  corpora- 
tion. We  find  them  in  1665  able  to  prevent  a  bridge 
being  built  opposite  Whitehall,  as  being  injurious  to 
their  interests.  "  The  King  declared  that  he  would 
never  allow  the  bridge  to  be  built  so  long  as  he  lives."' 
Upon  \\-hich  there  was  much  rejoicing  among  the  boat- 
men, and  much  appropriate  shouting,  we  doubt  not,  ot 
"  Lono;  live  the  Kingr  !  "  While  most  of  the  Embassies 
have  now  retreated  behind  or  round  Buckingham 
Palace,  thev  clustered  then  round  Whitehall  ;  Watte- 
ville's  York  House  was  in  that  quarter,  and  stood 
between  Durham  House  and  the  Roval  palace. 

In  this  magnificent  place  ot  abode,  besides  the  small 
dinners  to  his  literary  friends,  Cominges  gave  larger 
entertainments,  where  the  King,  the  Court  beauties,  the 
Hamiltons  and  Gramonts,  Members  ot  Parliainent, 
people  in  fashion  used  to  meet.  "  M\'  house  w\\\  be 
open  to-morrow.  .  .  .  The  King  and  the  Duke  ot 
York  do  me  the  honoiu"  to  dine  here.  Not  that  I  ha\'e 
asked  his  Majesty,  but  he  would  come  and  be  one  of  a 
'    'I\)  the  King.      September  i,   \()()j^. 
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party  which  will  include  the  most  illustrious  libertines 
of  his  kingdom.  I  wish  you  were  here  too,  were  it 
only  for  two  hours,  to  give  me  after  the  fete  your  good 
advice  and  a  hugging,  which  would  please  me  in  pro- 
portion with  the  esteem  and  affection  I  feel  for  you."  " 

By  means  of  such  fetes  Cominges  hopes  to  dispel  the 
ill  feelings  which  certain  false  news  have  created:  "  The 
King  is  going  to  sup  here  to-day  with  his  principal 
courtiers.  The  ladies  come  too,  and  I  will  regale  them 
with  violins  and  music  and  other  amusements  in  use  in 
this  country.  The  strange  informations  received  here 
from  Paris  have  put  me  to  the  necessity  of  giving  this 
feast,  to  show  it  is  not  true  anv  disdain  is  felt  for  them, 
and  to  warm  them  somewhat  towards  us  by  honest  and 
allowable  means.  Youw^ill  pardon  me  if  I  leave  you  to 
go  and  see  that  everything  is  made  ready."  -  Through 
his  dinners  Cominges  hoped  also  to  get  some  intercourse 
with  Members  of  Parliament,  and  to  be  initiated  by 
them  into  the  mysteries  of  English  politics.  "  Parlia- 
ment will  soon  meet  ;  the  lords  betjin  to  cono-regate, 
and  to  come  from  the  provinces.  ...  I  hope  that 
during  the  Session  some  members  will  be  induced  to 
accept  my  invitations,  and  I  will  turn  their  acquaintance 
into  account  by  eliciting  from  them  information  as  to 
their  country,  manners,  and  laws."  3 

In  these  praiseworthy  efforts  Cominges  was  helped 
for  a  while  by  his  wife.  The  "belle  Cominges,"  whom 
he  had  at  first  left  behind,  at  length  crossed  the  Channel 
and  made  her  appearance  into  London  society.      On  the 

'    To  Lioniic.      Fchruarv   15,  1663. 
-    To  Lioiinc.      September  ii,   1664. 
-^   To  the  King.      February  19,   166^. 
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1 8th  of  August,  1664,  her  husband  reports  that  she  is 
paying  her  first  visits.  "  The  King,  the  Queens,  the 
Duke  and  Duchess,  have  caused  her  to  be  visited  on 
their  behalf,  the  day  of  her  arrival  ;  and  since  then 
the  King,  the  Duke,  and  the  best  people  at  Court  have 
done  her  the  honour  to  come  and  see  her.  I  assure  you 
she  will  not  shame  our  nation.  I  reprimanded  her 
somewhat  on  the  score  of  expense,  in  order  that  she 
does  not  continue  to  overstep  due  bounds  in  this.  For 
this  time,  however,  I  was  not  sorry  for  what  she  had 
done,  rather  very  much  the  reverse.  The  King  will 
pay  for  all  when  he  likes."  ^ 

The  only  pity  is  that  she  is  not  very  strong,  and 
Cominges  sorrowfully  informs  his  triend  the  Secretary 
of  State  that  the  beautiful  Cesonie,  the  Philis  and  Iris 
of  so  many  poets,  suffers  from  the  most  unpoetical 
disease.  "  She  nearly  died  yesterday,  '  d'une  colique 
la  plus  violente  du  monde,'  as  v/as  apparent  from  the 
faintings  and  contortions  it  caused.  To-day  she  is 
better.  Having,  however,  to  stay  with  her  in  order  to 
see  that  she  is  properly  nursed,  I  have  little  time  to 
write  to  you."  She  has  luckily  got  the  better  of  the 
absurd  malady,  and  she  goes  about  again,  taking  great 
care  to  do  honour  to  her  countrv.  She  is  every  day  en 
fete.  "  Yesternight  Madame  de  Castlemaine  treated 
her  in  the  most  magnificent  manner,  and  the  King  did 
the  honours  of  the  house  in  a  wav  befitting  more  a  host 
than  a  guest."  - 

Winter  comes,  and  she  resolves  to  go  home.  Charles 
gives    her    a    diamond  ;     she   makes    evcr\'thing   read\', 

'    Tf)  Lionnc.      .August   iS,   1664. 

-   To  Lionnc.      September  i  and   I  ;,   1664. 
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packs- her  things  and  sends  them  away,  gets  her  pass- 
port and  a  pass  for  her  horses.^  But  in  those  pre- 
steamboat  and  railway^times,  the  journey  was  not  to  be 
performed  as  it  is  now,  at  will.  Travellers  were  depen- 
dent for'their  starting  upon  the  weather.  When  every- 
thing is  arranged  she  hears  that  on  account  of  the  ice 
all  traffic  has  been  stopped.  She  has  therefore  to  stay 
and  be  very  uncomfortable.  "  For  a  fortnight  she  has 
had  no  clothing  but  what  she  had  kept  to  meet  her 
journey."  A  few  days  later  we  are  informed  that  the 
supply  being  apparently  exhausted,  "  she  has  had  to 
keep  her  room  for  want  of  apparel."  -  Luckily  a  thaw 
has  at  last  set  in,  and  she  is  able  to  go  and  adorn  St. 
Germains  again  with  her  presence. 

IV.   Court  Neivs. 

Fond  of  business  as  he  was,  Louis  was  too  addicted 
to  pleasure  not  to  enjoy  tales  and  reports  of  the  curious 
occurrences  happening  among  the  fair  ladies  and  bold 
courtiers  of  his  "  brother's  "  court.  We  have  seen  him 
remind  Cominges  not  to  fail  to  report  the  most 
curious  news  of  this  sort  ;  and  in  this  the  old  diplomatist 
and  soldier  did  not  fail.  Many  of  the  fly-leaves  he 
used  to  enclose  in  his  parcels  for  the  amusement  ot  his 
master  appear  to  have  been  lost,  but  some  remain,  and 
in  several  cases  the  official  dispatches  themselves  supply 

'  December  28,  1664.  "Pass  tor  the  Countess  ot  Cominges  to 
return  to  France,  and  another  for  two  horses  free  of  custom  for  the 
service  ot  the  Count  her  husband."  "Calendar  ot  State  Papers- 
Domestic  Series,"  years  1664-5. 

=   To  Lionne.      January  19  and  29,   1665. 
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the  want.  For  there  was  only  a  nuance  then  between 
court  news  and  political  news,  and  we  constantly  find 
the  one  mixed  up  with  the  other.  The  former  had 
greater  importance  than  now,  and  ambassadors  reported 
them  the  more  freely  as  they  were  not  restrained  by 
the  thought  of  impending  blue-books. 

Cominges'  statements  do  not  contradict  but  rather 
confirm  the  impression  one  gathers  in  reading  Gramont 
and  Pepys.  We  see,  appearing  in  his  pages  one  by  one, 
the  names  of  Mile.  Stewart,  Mile,  de  Hamilton, 
Madame  Middleton,  and  the  other  famous  names  to  be 
seen  to-day  written  under  the  portraits  at  Hampton 
Court.  The  painter,  the  ambassador,  the  diarist,  all 
agree. 

Cominges  has  numerous  descriptions  of  Charles,  in 
all  of  which  the  English  sovereign  appears,  as  was  his 
w^oiit,  as  a  good-humoured  prince,  hating  business  and 
trouble,  passionately  fond  of  ease  and  amusement, 
greatly  enjoying  his  dance,  his  walk,  his  ride,  and  all 
bodily  exercises  ;  sad  to  death  when  the  Oueen  is  in 
danger,  happy  as  an  angel  when  the  Castlemaine  smiles. 
There  are  pictures  of  his  going,  iii  company  with  the 
Queen,  to  see  the  ships  put  out  of  the  Chatham  dock- 
yards, and  "  taking  off  his  wig  and  pourpoint  to  he 
more  at  his  ease,  by  reason  of  the  extreme  heat  of  the 
sun,"  '  with  the  consequence  that  he  caught  a  very  bad 
cold  and  had  to  be  bled.  There  are  descriptions  of  his 
beginnmg  the  day  in  tears  with  his  dying  Oueen  and 
ending  it  in  laughter  with  the  Castlemaine  and  the 
Stewart  : 

"I  am  just  come  from   W^hitehall,  where   1    hax'c    lefr 

'    July   17,   1664. 
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the  Queen  in  such  a  state  that,  according  to  physicians, 
little  room  is  lett  for  hope.  She  has  received  the 
extreme  unction  this  morning."  She  has,  moreover, 
made  her  last  recommendations  to  the  King,  asking  him 
to  have  her  body  sent  back  to  Portugal,  and  not  to 
desert  the  cause  of  the  little  kino-dom  then  hard 
pressed  by  Spain.  "  The  Portuguese  are  excessively 
unpopular  here,  and  their  ambassador  himself  is  not 
secure  from  aspersions.  They  are  accused,  and  he 
especially,  of  having  contributed  by  their  bad  manage- 
ment to  the  death  of  the  Queen,  as  they  were  the 
reason  of  her  spending  two  nights  without  sleep,  one 
night  being  devoted  to  the  drawing  up  of  her  will  and 
the  other  to  a  leave-taking  of  all  her  servants.  'Tis 
true  that,  to  please  her,  she  was  left  two  or  three  days  in 
their  hands  ;  but  the  King,  having  perceived  that  they 
increa,sed  her  illness  and  went  even  the  length  of  having 
her  take  a  number  of  remedies  of  their  countrv,  has 
put  a  stop  to  those  doings. 

"  Though  she  has  some  little  respite  from  time  to 
time,  I  despair  of  her  recovery.  .  .  .  The  King  seems 
to  me  deeply  affected.  Well  !  he  supped  none  the  less 
yesterday  with  Madame  de  Castlemaine  and  had  his 
usual  talk  with  Mile.  Stewart,  of  whom  he  is  excessively 
fond.  There  is  alreadv  a  talk  of  his  marrving  again, 
and  evervbody  gives  him  a  new  wife  according  to  his 
own  inclination  ;  and  there  are  some  who  do  not  look 
beyond  England  to  find  one  for  him."  ^  But  Catherine 
of  Braganza  took  care  to  set  all  these  plans  to  nauo;ht  ; 
cured  of  her  phvsicians,  thanks  to  her  husband's  kind- 
ness, she  recovered  ;  there  were  great  rejoicings,  none 
'    To  the  King.      November  i,  1663. 
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being  more  sincere,  the  ambassador  wickedly  observes, 
than  the  Duke  of  York's  and  his  wife's. 

At  that  time,  there  was  no  doubt  the  Queen  would 
remain  barren.  All  that  was  possible  had  been  tried, 
remedies,  and  the  waters;  but  all  had  failed.  In  1663 
she  had  been  to  Tunbridge,  and  then  to  Bath. 
"  Parliament  is  about  to  be  prorogued,  to  the  satis- 
faction of  everybody.  As  soon  as  it  is  done,  the  King 
will  go  to  Plymouth,  and  then  will  join  the  Queen  to 
the  waters.  She  is  now  physicking  herself  as  a  prepara- 
tion for  the  waters,  and  in  the  hope  it  will  facilitate  the 
result  she  intends,  and  for  which  she  goes  there."  ^  The 
journey  takes  place,  and  the  town  becomes  empty  :  "  One 
of  the  greatest  towns  in  the  world  is  now  turned  into 
a  solitude.  Neither  ladies  nor  courtiers  are  to  be  seen 
there  ;  the  gentlemen  have  moved  awav,  and  without 
any  compassion  for  those  who  stav,  have  taken  their 
wives  with  them. 

"  The  Queen,  with  her  rather  numerous  court,  is 
still  at  Tunbridge,  where  the  waters  have  done  nothing 
of  what  was  expected.  Well  mav  thev  be  called  '  les 
eaux  de  scandale,'  for  thev  nearly  ruined  the  good  name 
of  the  maids  and  of  the  ladies  (those  I  mean  who  were 
there  without  their  husbands).  It  took  them  a  whole 
month,  and  for  some  more  than  that,  to  clear  them- 
selves and  save  their  honour  ;  and  it  is  even  reported 
that  a  few  of  them  are  not  quite  out  of  trouble  yet. 
For  which  cause  the  Court  will  come  back  in  a  week  ; 
one  of  the  ladies  of  the  Oueen  stavs  behind  and  will 
pav  tor  the  others. 

"  A  tew  davs  will  be  spent  here,  to  gather  strength, 
'   Tf)  the  King.      [ulv  ;,   166^. 
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and  then  a  new  journey  will  be  undertaken,  towards  the 
Baths,  eight  miles  distant  from  here.  Nothing  will  be 
left  unattempted  to  give  a  heir  to  the  British  crown."  ^ 
The  Queen,  after  all  this  physic,  feeling  very  sick,  her 
doctors  go  about  whispering  the  great  news,  but  to  their 
shame  it  turns  out  that  the  symptoms  are  only  due  to 
the  quality  of  the  waters  that  are  "  vitriolees." 

While  Catherine  of  Braganza  takes  the  waters, 
Charles  follows  his  usual  course  with  the  Castlemaine 
and  the  others.  The  star  of  the  Stewart  is  rising  : 
"  There  was  a  great  row  the  other  day  among  the 
ladies  ;  it  was  carried  so  fir  that  the  King  threatened 
the  lady  at  whose  apartments  he  sups  every  evening  that 
he  would  never  set  foot  there  again  if  he  did  not  find 
the  '  Demoiselle  '  with  her  ;  and  for  this  cause  the  lady 
is  never  without  her."  -  Miss  Stewart  "  did  not  par- 
take of  the  communion  at  Whitsuntide,"  which  is  a 
great  mark  of  her  sins,  the  Catholics  contend.  But,  for 
all  that,  she  is  "  one  of  the  most  beautiful  girls  and  one 
of  the  most  modest  to  be  seen."  3 

The  King,  however,  who  does  not  like  to  displease 
any  one,  when  he  can  avoid  it  without  displeasing  him- 
self, does  not  give  up  the  Castlemaine  ;  far  trom  it  ;  and 
he  feels  greatly  offended  when  anything  unpleasant 
happens  to  the  fair  creature.  Very  unpleasant  things 
sometimes  happened.  We  see  her  one  night  going 
home  after  havingr  spent  the  evening  at  St.  James's 
Palace  with  "  Madame  la  Duchesse,"  and  followed  only, 

'    Comingcs'  Sheet  of  Court  News.     Atigust,   1663. 
'■■   To  the  King.      Jul}-  5,   1663. 

3   Marquis   de    Ru\-igny    (staying   in    London    \vith   a    temporary 
mission)  to  the  King.      June  25,   1663. 
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as  an  escort,  by  a  maid  and  a  little  page.  The  party 
are  met  suddenly  "  by  three  noblemen  (so  at  least  they 
seemed  from  their  garments)  who  wore  masks  and 
addressed  to  her  the  harshest  and  bitterest  reprimand 
that  can  well  be  imagined.  They  even  went  so  far  as 
to  remind  her  that  the  mistress  of  Edward  the  Fourth 
died  on  a  dunghill,  scorned  and  abandoned  by  everybody. 
You  can  well  imagine  that  the  time  seemed  long  to  her, 
for  the  park  extends  over  a  larger  space  than  from 
Regnard's  to  the  Pavilion.  As  soon  as  she  was  in  her 
bedroom  she  fainted.  The  King  being  informed  of 
this  ran  to  her,  caused  all  the  gates  to  be  shut  and  all 
the  people  found  in  the  park  to  be  arrested.  Seven  or 
eight  persons  who  happened  thus  to  be  caught  were 
brought  in,  but  could  not  be  identified.  They  have 
told  the  tale  ;  it  was  wished  to  hush  up  the  affair,  but 
I  believe  the  secret  will  not  easily  be  kept."  ' 

The  chain  of  the  Whitehall  amusements  was  as 
follows  :  "  There  is  a  ball  and  a  comedy  every  other 
day  ;  the  rest  of  the  days  are  spent  at  play,  either  at  the 
Queen's  or  at  the  Lady  Castlemaine's,  where  the  com- 
pany does  not  fail  to  be  treated  to  a  good  supper.  In 
this  way,  Sire,  is  the  time  occupied  in  this  countrv- 
The  impending  Parliamentary  session  will  soon  turn  the 
thoughts  to  other  objects ;  the  cleverest  have  alreadv 
begun  their  canvassing,  and  the  others  wait  for  the 
occasion  to  displav  their  talents  in  this  so  illustrious 
assembly."  - 

Ships  came  from  the  tar-off  countries  of  the  sun,  and 
after  a  year's  journev  romid  the  Cape  brouirht  news  for 

'    To  Lionnc.      Oct.  2,   1664. 

-   To  the  King,      jaiuiarv  2;;,   166^. 
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the  statesmen,  goods  for  the  merchants,  presents  for  the 
King,  and  trinkets  for  the  ladies.  Much  noise  was  made 
concerning  gifts  from  India  sent  to  Charles,  and  said  to 
be  peerless.  "  But  the  King  did  me  the  honour  to  show 
them,  and  laugh  over  them  with  me.  They  are 
enclosed  in  a  little  purse  of  purple  satin.  There  is  a 
yellow  stone  tw"ice  as  big  as  the  Sancy,  of  such  a  good 
shape  as  to  be  worth  a  million  ;  it  would,  however,  be 
purchased  dear  for  a  crown.  There  is  another  stone,  a 
red  one,  called  a  carbuncle,  which  looks  rather  fine  ; 
but  I  have  seen  many  such  on  reliquaries,  from  which  I 
doubt  they  be  of  great  value.  There  is  also  a  white 
and  blue  sapphire,  excellent  to  adorn  a  bishop's  ring, 
and  a  very  large  pearl  which  the  King  gave  to  the 
Queen  ;  nature  had  meant  to  make  it  round  and  white, 
but  failed."  i 

When  the  Court  goes  to  the  waters,  the  Whitehall 
amusements  follow  in  its  wake  ;  not  so  when  the 
Universities  are  the  goal  of  the  journey,  Divertise- 
ments  are  doubtless  provided,  but  of  a  less  attractive 
sort,  and  Charles  has  to  take  part  in  festivities  con- 
cerning which  Cominges,  lover  as  he  was  of  the 
ancients,  writes  :  -  "  I'he  Court  is  not  returned  yet 
from  its  '  progres,'  to  adopt  the  word  in  use  here.  They 
will  reach  Oxford  to-day,  and  stay  four  days  there  to 
enjoy  such  amusements  as  a  University  can  provide. 
.  .  .  There  is  a  talk  of  a  variety  of  plays  and  ot  a 
number  of  harangues,  panegyrics,  and  epithalamies  ; 
Greek,  Latin,  Hebrew,  Arabic,  and  Syrian  being  the  best 

'   To  the  King.     August  i8,  1664. 
-   To  the  King.      Oct.   16,  1667. 
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known  among  the  languages  resorted  to.  I  doubt  not 
that,  after  these  dull  entertainments,  they  will  return 
with  pleasure  to  more  amusing  ones  at  Whitehall." 

As  for  Gramont,  Coming;es  describes  him  as  takinor 
in    all    these    festivities    the    very    same    part    allotted 
to  him  by  his  brother-in-law  Hamilton.      The  cheva- 
lier had  reached  London  nearly  at  the  same  time  as  the 
Ambassador,    and    "  had    been    received    as   kindly  as 
possible.      He  makes  one  in  all  the  parties  of  the  King, 
and   has   his   say   at    Madame  de   Castlemaine's."      He 
takes  the  part  of  that  lady  against  Madame  Jaret,  who 
revenges    herself   by    certain  ill-reports    she  spreads  in 
society,  not    sparing  the  King   himself.      The  King,  in 
his  turn,  does  not  spare  "  that  madcap  of  a  Jaret ;   it  is 
even  whispered   that  the    English  word  he  used  means 
something   more."     Nothing   daunted    by    this    or    by 
anything,    Gramont    "  follows    his    usual    style    of    life. 
He  sees  the   ladies  at  the  lawful  hours,  and  a  little  also 
at  the  forbidden  ones,    .   .   .   The  King  constantly  asks 
him    to  his  entertainments."     A  few   months   later  we 
find  him  true  to  himself,  "and  continuing  his  gallantries 
as  is  his  wont — that   is  making  much   noise   and   little 
progress."      He  has  just  managed  to  have  a  very  ridi- 
culous affiiir  with   Madame   Middleton,  whose  maid   he 
bribed,  but   the  maid   kept    to  herself  both  the   money 
and    the   love   declarations  of  the   chevalier.      When   at 
length  the  ladv  heard  of  what  was  meant   for  her,  as  it 
was    not    conveyeJ,    it    seems,    with   all    the    eloquence 
Gramont    had    meant,    she    was     nothinfi;    m()\-cd,    hut 
ordered   him  to   keep  cjuiet    and    look    elsewhere. 

(jrainonr  did  nor  fad  to  take  her  a:  her  wori.!,  and  he 
is    now,  six    months  after   his   coininLr,  in   a   fair  wa\-   to 
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marriage.  This  creates  quite  a  sensation,  and  the  pros 
and  cons  are  discussed  at  great  length  in  the  gilt  halls 
of  the  royal  palace  and  in  the  ambassadorial  dispatches. 
Few  marriages  (except  perhaps  Panurge's  own)  have 
been  the  cause  of  more  discussions,  and  have  elicited 
a  larger  variety  of  opinions.      Cominges  was  against  it. 

"  The  Chevalier  de  Gramont  is  so  well  pleased  with 
all  the  advantages  accruing  to  him  from  his  gallantries 
that  he  means  to  build  upon  them  what  of  his  life  he 
has  still  to  spend.  But  as  he  has  noticed  indeed  that 
his  age  is  becoming  a  great  obstacle  to  all  his  imaginary 
pleasures,  he  has  resolved  to  secure  for  himself  more 
solid  ones  by  marrying.  With  this  view  he  has  cast 
his  eyes  on  a  beautiful  young  demoiselle  of  the  house 
of  Hamilton,  niece  to  the  Duke  of  Ormond,  adorned 
with  all  the  grace  of  virtue  and  nobility,  but  so  little 
with  mere  material  wealth  that,  according  to  those  who 
give  her  most,  she  has  none. 

"  I  think  that  at  first  the  chevalier  did  not  mean  to 
go  so  far  in  this  business,  but,  be  it  that  conversation  has 
completed  what  beauty  began,  or  that  the  noise  made 
by  two  rather  troublesome  brothers  may  have  had 
something  to  do  with  it,  certain  it  is  that  he  has  now 
declared  himself  publicly.  The  King  has  given  his 
consent,  and  in  consideration  of  the  intended  marriage 
has  given  hopes  of  his  providing  for  the  board  of  the 
lovers  by  means  of  some  pension  or  other  when  he 
can. 

"As  I  saw  that  this  marriage  was  the  cause  ot  endless 
banter  at  Court,  and  that  everybody  talked  of  it 
according  to  his  humour,  I  took  upon  myself  to  try 
and   break    it,  or    at    least   postpone  it,  but   all    without 
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success.  I  see  now  no  remedy  to  an  unavoidable  evil, 
recommended  by  a  blind  and  performed  by  a  disabled 
man.  He  loaded  me  with  a  thousand  false  reasons, 
which  I  would  not  entertain  ;  he  received  mine  in  the 
same  way  ;  and  time  will  teach  him  which  are  the  best. 
I  wish  for  his  sake  it  may  be  his,  but  it  does  not  seem 
likely."  I 

The  marriage  being  resolved,  is  publicly  announced, 
on  the  same  day  as  the  conversion  of  Madame  de 
Castlemaine.  "  The  King  has  been  asked  by  the  rela- 
tions of  the  lady  to  interfere  and  prevent  her  ;  but  he 
answered  that,  as  for  the  soul  of  the  ladies,  he  did  not 
meddle  with  that."  - 

The  nuptial  ceremonies  take  place,  and  Gramont 
greatly  enjoys  the  thought  of  some  day  carrying  his 
"  belle  Anglaise  "  to  France.  His  happiness  is  in- 
creased when,  the  following  year,  he  becomes  the  father 
of  a  son  as  "  beautiful  as  the  mother."  All  the  Court 
has  rejoiced  with  him,  and  "  he  looks  much  the  younger 
for  the  event  ;  but  I  think  the  hope  he  entertains  of 
soon  going  back  to  France  has  had  something  to  do 
with  the  wiping  away  of  the  wrinkles  about  his  eyes 
and  forehead,  and  the  recalling  of  the  roses  and  lilies."  3 
His  temper  and  character  are  unfortunately  exactly 
what  they  were  before.  Haviiig  signed  one  of  his 
dispatches,  the  body  of  which  is  written  by  his  secre- 
tary, Cominges  adds  in  the  margin  with  his  own  hand  : 
"  IM.  le  Chevalier  de  Gramont  has  come  back  two 
months  ag(^.      He    has    not    altered    since   he    married, 

'  Coniingcs'  sheet  of  Court  News,  tor  the  King.     August,   166^. 
■^   To  Lionne.     December  ^i,   1663. 
'   To  Lionne.      September  K,  1664. 
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except  in  his  having  become  such  a  downright  Har  as  to 
stand  matchless  in  the  world."  ^ 

Heroes  of  a  different  stamp  also  make  their  appear- 
ance in  the  fly-leaves  of  Court  news  supplied  to  Louis 
by  his  Ambassador,  but  they  too  do  not  always  appear 
there  at  their  best.  Noticeable  among  them  is  the 
soldier  usually  called  simply  "  le  General."  Monk 
attracts  the  attention  of  Cominges  by  the  unparalleled 
splendour  of  his  drinking  capacities.  In  one  of  his 
dispatches  the  Ambassador  describes  a  little  fashionable 
fete,  the  style  of  which  looks  now  very  old-flishioned 
indeed.  "  An  amusing  affair  happened  last  week  in 
this  Court.  The  Earl  of  Oxford,  one  of  the  first  noble- 
men of  England,  Knight  of  the  Garter  and  an  ofBcer  of 
the  Horse  Guards,  asked  to  dinner  General  Monk,  the 
High  Chamberlain  of  the  Kingdom,  and  some  few  other 
Councillors  of  State.  They  were  joined  by  a  number  of 
young  men  of  quality.  The  entertainment  rose  to 
such  a  pitch  that  every  person  happened  to  become 
a  partv  to  quarrels,  both  as  offended  and  offender  ; 
they  came  to  blows  and  tore  each  other's  hair  ;  two  of 
them  drew  their  swords,  which  luckily  had  a  co(^ling 
effect  on  the  company.  Each  then  went  away  according 
as  he  pleased.  Those  who  followed  the  General  wanted 
some  more  drink,  and  it  was  given  them.  They  con- 
tinued there  till  evening,  and  therefore  wanted  food. 
Having  been  warmed  by  their  morning  and  after- 
dinner    doings    each    resolved     to    see    his     companion 

■  To  Lioniic.     lanuarv  2S,  1664.  (jramont  had  left  tor  F'raiice 

with  his  wife,  shortlv  after  the  birth  ot    his  son,  which  had   taken 

phice    on    September    7,     1 66-|-.       He  started    on     his     joiirne}'    on 
November  1. 
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a-ground.  The  Genera],  who  is  obviously  endowed 
with  a  strong  head,  struck  a  master  stroke  ;  he  presented 
to  each  a  goblet  of  the  deepest.  Some  swallowed  the 
contents,  and  some  not  ;  but  all  peaceably  remained 
where  they  were  till  the  following  morning,  without 
speaking  to  each  other,  though  in  the  same  room. 
Only  the  General  went  to  Parliament  as  usual,  with 
his  mind  and  thoughts  nothing  impaired. 
"  There  was  much  laughter  at  this."  ^ 

'   To  the  Kino.      May  28,   166^. 


CHAPTER  VI. 

THE     LIBERTIES    OF     ENGLAND. 

FOREMOST  among  the  curiosities  of  the  land 
which  attract  the  notice  of  the  Ambassador  is  that 
strange  assembly  whither  Monk,  as  we  have  just 
seen,  repaired  after  his  drinking  bout,  the  Parliament. 
The  importance  of  this  institution  was  well  known  in 
France,  where  its  working  was  the  cause  of  unceasing 
wonder.  When  d'Estrades  was  sent  to  ]'_^ngland,  the 
instructions  he  was  provided  with  drew  his  attention  to 
the  Westminster  assembly,  and  to  its  democratic 
tendencies.  The  Royal  dispatch  supplied  him,  on  the 
subject  of  the  English  nation  and  its  representati\'es, 
with  the  following  important  particulars  : — 

"  His  Majesty  thinks  it  proper  to  inform  the  said 
Sieur  d'Estrades  that  the  English  Monarchy  is  made  up 
of  three  kingdoms,  the  inhabitants  of  which  vary  in 
their  tempers  and  inclinations.  In  one  onlv  thing  they 
agree,  namely,  in  working  with  strenuous  care  to 
reduce  the  Royal  authority,  and  to  place  it  under  the 
dependence  of  their  Parliaments  ;  which  Parliaments  are 
the  States-general  of  each  kingdom,  and  not  a  body  of 
magistrates  as  here." 
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Great  attention  was  in  consequence  paid  to  the  doings 
of  this  extraordinary  congregation,  and  the  French 
foreign  office  archives  abound  with  accounts  of  its 
sittings.  The  opening  ceremony  is  several  times 
described —once,  for  example,  by  Secretary  Batailler,  in 
charge  of  the  Embassy  when  d'Estrades  had  had  to 
leave  : — 

"  The  King  of  England  performed  yesterday  the 
opening  of  Parliament  in  the  Upper  House.  He  was 
adorned  with  the  Royal  cloak,  and  wore  his  crown  ;  he 
was  surrounded  by  his  great  officers  of  State  ;  he  took 
his  seat  ;  the  lords  and  bishops  did  the  same,  and  then 
he  ordered  the  members  of  the  Lower  House  to  be 
called.  They  rushed  tumultuously  ('  tumultuaire- 
ment ')  into  the  Upper  House,  as  the  mob  does  in  the 
hall  of  audience  at  the  Paris  Parliament,  when  the 
ushers  have  called.  They  remained  on  the  other  side 
ot  a  barrier  which  closes  the  pit  where  the  lords  sit, 
their  speaker  standing  in  the  middle.  The  King  ot 
EnQ-land  then  began  his  harangue,"  which  is  here 
summarized.  "  This  harangue,  as  I  have  said,  lasted 
nearly  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  and  was  very  well  delivered 
by  the  King,  near  whom  I  happened  to  be,  and  was 
translated  to  me  by  '  Milord  Beleze  '  [Bellasys].  One 
thing  I  did  not  like  :  he  had  it  all  ready  written  in  his 
hand,  and  very  often  looked  at  his  paper,  almost  as 
it  he  had  read  it.  I  was  informed  that  such  was  the 
custom  in  England,  the  reason  being  that  the  King  may 
not  expose  himself  to  the  laughter  ot  the  people  by 
stoppmg  short  through  loss  of  memoi-\-.  Preachers  \w 
the  pulpit  do  the  same.  If  the  Chancellor,  whom  his 
gout    prevented    from   being   present,  had    been    able   to 
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perform  his  duty,  the  King  would  have  been  prompted 
by  him  from  behind."  ' 

It  will  be  noticed  that  if  not  all  of  the  precedents 
thus  commemorated  by  Secretary  of  Embassy  Batailler, 
have  been  preserved  to  the  present  day,  one  at  least  has 
been  faithfully  adhered  to,  and  the  rushing  "  tumultuaire- 
ment  "  of  the  members  of  the  one  House  to  the  bar  of 
the  other  has  lost  nothing  in  our  days  of  its  pristine 
vigour  and  entrain. 

All  the  explanations  and  descriptions  Cominges  had 
received  before  his  journev  did  not  prevent  him  trom 
being  deeplv  astonished  at  what  he  saw  when  he 
reached  England.  The  working  of  the  institutions 
and  the  management  of  parties  were  so  extraordinarv  to 
the  mind  of  a  subject  of  the  Sun-King,  that  he  could 
scarcely  believe  his  eyes.  "  If  Aristotle,  who  attempted 
to  define  even  the  smallest  things  pertaining  to  politics, 
were  to  come  a^rain  to  this  v/orld,  he  could  not  find 
words  to  explain  the  manner  of  this  Governmeiit.  It 
has  a  monarchical  appearance,  as  there  is  a  King,  but  at 
bottom  it  is  very  far  from  being  a  Monarch)-.  .  .  . 
Whether  this  is  caused  bv  the  fundamental  laws  of  the 
kingdom,  or  bv  the  carelessness  of  the  King,  herein  lies 
the  difficulty,  ...  It  is  true  that  the  disposition  of  the 
laws  of  the  countrv  has  limited  in  such  a  wav  the 
power  both  of  the  King  and  his  subjects  that  thev 
seem  to  be  joined  by  indissoluble  ties,  in  such  a  manner 
that  it  one  of  the  two  parties  were  wanting,  the  other 
would  go  to  ruin."  - 

This  bv  no   means  unwise   view  of  the  English  Con 

'    To  Lioimc  (:).      December  I,   t66i. 
-    To  the  King.      Februarv  4,   1664. 
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stitution  applies,  Cominges  thinks,  to  things  as  they 
should  be.  As  they  are,  the  working  of  the  institutions 
is  impeded  by  the  abhorrence  Charles  feels  for  business 
and  trouble.  His  very  Court  "  is  divided  into  four 
or  five  parties  ('  cabales').  The  King,  who  ought  to  be 
able  to  fuse  them  all  into  one,  is  at  the  head  of  the 
weakest."'  Some  of  the  virtues  he  is  endoA\'ed  with 
would  better  fit  a  private  person  than  a  King,  for  "  all 
the  virtues  of  private  individuals  are  not  Royal  ones."  ^ 
Women  play  too  important  a  part,  "  so  that  it  can  be 
said  with  truth  that  the  English  are  slaves  to  their 
wives  and  mistresses."  - 

The  Ambassador  had  not  been  a  month  at  his  post 
when  he  set  resolutely  to  work,  and  began,  with  the 
help  of  books  and  friends  and  personal  observation,  to 
draw  up  a  report  in  \\'hich  he  tried  to  unravel  the 
mysteries  of  those  same  Parliamentary  institutions  which 
were  fit  to  puzzle  Aristotle  himself.  At  that  news 
young  Louis  was  "  greatlv  pleased,"  and  Lionne 
"  wanted  words  to  sav  how  delighted  he  was  at  the 
thouQ;ht  "  of  receivino;  trust\\'orthv  information  on 
such  a  subject  ;  3  and  Louis  again  dictated  a  dispatch  to 
the  effect  that  he  was  anxious  to  receive  the  memoir, 
"  not  douluing  it  would  be  a  verv  curious  piece  of 
work." 

-Vt  the  beginning  of  April  the  report  A\'as  readv,  and 
Cominges  sent  it,  not  vlrhout  apologv  for  "  the  mistakes 
that  mav  be  in  it  ;  the  cleverest  ^\■ould  have  made  some 
in    such    an   obscure   matter."       Louis    has   scai-cel\'   got 

'  To  the  King.       lanu;ir\',   166^. 

■  To  tiic  King.      FL-bruarv  \,   166^. 

■  F'cbruarv  2.^,   I  66  \. 
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the  precious  document  in  his  hands,  when,  even  before 
reading  it,  he  wants  to  acknowledge  its  receipt,  and  to 
express  his  pleasure  :  "  I  shall  greatly  enjoy  reading  it  ; 
I  mean  to  draw  from  it  ideas  that  shall  remain  in  my 
mind  for  my  better  instruction  on  a  matter  of  such  deep 
importance,  a  matter  with  which  one  has  to  deal  every 
day."  And  it  must  not  be  believed  that  the  cause  of  his 
haste  was  the  same  as  with  us  the  busy  men  of  to-day, 
who  "  will  not  wait  "  till  we  have  read,  to  thank  for 
a  book,  fearing  there  might  be  long  waiting.  On  the 
same  day  Lionne  was  able  to  write  : — 

"  Since  the  King  has  signed  the  letter  he  sends  to 
you,  his  Majesty  has  had  time  to  hear  read,  with  the 
greatest  attention,  from  beginning  to  end,  the  fine  work 
you  have  forwarded  to  him  concerning  the  Parliaments 
of  England.  I  had  always  thought  you,  sir,  a  well- 
informed  and  clever  cavalier  ;  but  I  must  beg  your 
pardon  for  the  wrong  I  long  did  you,  in  not  thinking 
you  equal  to  such  a  task.  Anything  better  written, 
wiser,  and  more  curiously  worked  out  I  never  saw." 

As  is  often  the  case  with  reports  which  attract  par- 
ticular attention,  the  King  kept  it  by  him,  or  Lionne, 
or  somebody  else.  Certain  it  is  that  it  is  not  at 
its  place  in  the  archives,  and  the  search  I  insti- 
tuted there  was  frustrated.  It  happened  luckily  that 
Cominges  had  caused  a  copy  o^  his  memoir  to  be 
made  tor  his  predecessor  and  friend  d'l^'.strades,  and  had 
it  forwarded  to  him  at  the  Hague.  D'Estrades  left  it 
among  his  papers,  and  the  text  is  to  be  found  in  a  MS. 
now  preserved  in  the  public  librarv  at  Toulouse.^ 

^  MS.  526.  ]  owe  the  finding  of  Comingcs's  report  tlicre  to 
Ad.  Abel  Lefranc,  of  the  "Archi\'es  Nationalcf." 
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It  gives  a  fair  account  of  the  summoning  of  Parlia- 
ments, the  proceedings  of  the  two  Houses,  their  powers, 
the  privileges  of  the  members,  and  the  part  allotted  to 
the  King,  the  way  in  which  votes  are  taken,  the  order 
of  precedence  of  the  various  classes  of  members  of  both 
Houses,  &c.,  &c.  It  is  obviously  the  result  of  much 
reading  and  much  consulting,  Cominges  not  being  afraid 
of  plunging,  when  need  be,  into  the  mist  of  antiquitv, 
and  bringing  back  from  his  tenebrous  expedition  the 
queer  information  that  was  then  available.  He  informs 
us,  for  example,  that  the  word  "  Parliament  "  means 
"  loqui  ex  mente  ;  for  it  is  a  privileged  place  for  mem- 
bers of  both  Houses  freely  to  speak  their  mind  there, 
\\"ere  it  against  the  King  himselt.'  The  origin  of  the 
institution  is  wrapt  in  mystery  ;  some  find  it  among 
the  old  Britons  and  Saxons  and  Danes  ;  to  the  exertions 
of  these  last,  learned  people  attribute  "  the  tamous  relic 
called  Stonehenge  on  Salisbury  Plain,"  which  is,  accord- 
ing to  these  savants,  the  earliest  House  ot  Parliament 
built  in  England.  Daniel  the  prophet,  the  Medes  and 
Persians,  William  the  Conqueror,  each  in  their  turn  are 
called  to  bring  their  more  or  less  unexpected  testi- 
mony. But  more  noticeable  than  all  this  is  the  general 
tone  ot  reverence  \\irh  which  Cominges  speaks  of  the 
insrirution  itselt  and  of  this  body  which,  according  to 
him,  can  well  be  called  "  auguste." 

Thus  provided  with  a  safeguard  for  its  liberties,  the 
narion  and  its  members  of  A\hatever  class  offered  a  sight 
unique  in  Juirope.  By  degrees  onh'  the  A\()rking  of  the 
machiner\'  came  to  be  understood,  and  continental 
statesmen  ceased  to  pity  a  Kitig  so  dependent  upon  the 
goodwill  ot  his  people,  and  a  nation  so  uttei-l\-  Llepri\ed 
ot  a  sole  and  absolute  iiuide. 
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"  Poor  Prince  !  "  exclaims  Choisy  in  his  "  Memoires," 
thinking  of  the  English  sovereign,  "  who  did  not 
remember  that  the  thirty  thousand  men  of  his  army 
were  Englishmen,  ready  to  leave  him  as  soon  as  he 
attempted  anything  against  their  liberties.  I  well 
remember  having  heard  Savile,  Envoy  Extraordinary  of 
the  English  King  to  France,  a  man  loaded  with  his 
master's  favours,  say  that  he  would  be  the  first  to  take 
up  arms  against  him  if  he  were  to  exceed  his  lawful 
power  and  to  attack,  were  it  ever  so  little,  the  laws  of 
the  kingdom."  i 

The  personal  liberty  enjoyed  by  citizens  in  a  town 
unprovided  with  a  Bastille  was  again  for  the  Ambassador 
a  cause  of  endless  wonder.  Think  of  a  Parliament 
"the  members  of  which  are  not  only  allowed  to  speak 
their  mind  freely,  but  also  to  do  a  number  of  surprising, 
extraordinary  things,  and  even  to  call  the  highest  people 
('  les  plus  qualifies  ')  to  the  bar  !  "  Think  of  an  Earl  of 
Bristol  remaining  free  in  the  town,  when  he  has  accused 
the  Lord  Chancellor  of  high  treason  ! 

Bristol  had  first  begun  by  going,  though  a  peer,  to 
the  Lower  House,  to  make  a  speech  against  the  Minis- 
ters. At  this  the  House  had  been  very  pleased  ;  but 
not  so  the  King.  Charles  begged  to  see  the  harangue  ; 
Bristol  refused,  then  consented,  and  the  King  having 
expressed  his  opinion  that  the  speech  was  a  seditious  orie, 
was  sharply  answered  by  the  l^'arl.  Charles  "  rather 
smoothly  retorted  that  he  would  be  a  poor  King  indeed 
if  he  were  not  able  to  quiet  an  liarl  of  Bristol.  May 
God  spare  vour  Majesty  such  subjects  and  such  a  lack 
of  power  !  The  King  of  l^jigland  will  wait  till  the 
'    "Memoires."  Lesciire's  edition,  i.  p.  209. 
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end  of  the  session,  that  is,  about  a  fortnight,  to  notify 
his  will  to  the  Ear]  of  Bristol  ;  it  will  be  probably 
nothing  more  than  an  order  not  to  appear  at  Court."  ' 

Not  at  all  "  quieted  "  by  his  master,  Bristol,  a  few 
days  later,  did  the  deed  he  had  contemplated  from  the 
first,  and  launched  in  the  House  of  Lords  his  charge 
against  Clarendon.  "  Nothing-  can  be  more  astc^nishins 
and  extraordinary,"  writes  Cominges,  utterly  bewildered, 
"  than  what  I  have  to  inform  your  Majesty  of,  and  you 
will  be  not  a  little  surprised  when  you  see  that,  to  find 
precedents  for  it,  you  must  go  back  in  your  mind  to  the 
times  that  saw  the  violence  of  Sylla,  the  outbursts  of  the 
Gracchi,  and  the  accusation  of  Ca?sar  (then  a  private 
citizen)  against  Dolabella,  who  was  endowed  at  that 
time  with  the  highest  magistrature."  Bristol  was  till 
now  merely  "  a  presumptuous  fool,  blinded  by  his 
vanity"  ;  but  he  has  become  "a  mad  dog  and  bites  all 
round." 

The  sitting  opened  with  a  speech  from  the  Duke  of 
York,  who  declared  that  his  brother  entirely  disapproved 
of  the  doings  of  Bristol.  The  Karl  none  the  less  made 
his  harangue  against  Clarendon,  feeling  bound  to  do  it, 
as  he  said,  by  the  interest  of  the  State,  lie  is  in  despair 
to  thus  incur  the  displeasure  of  the  King,  but  ha\'ing 
had  no  choice,  "  he  is  ready  to  give  up  his  life  at  the 
behest  of  his  master,  and  to  hold  out  his  '  cstoniac  '  to 
the  sword  of  M.  Ic  Due  d'York."  1  le  g(»es  on  speaking 
at  random  m  a  scaixeK'  intelligible  fashion,  and  tries  to 
make  the  Lower  House  interfere.  The  Chancellor  (Mi 
his  part  manages  so  as  to  ha\'e  the  acciisation  refen-evi  to 
the  ordinar\' judo;es  :  these  men  being  all  ot  them  "  m 
'    To  the  Kine.      |ii!\'  I  (\  1  6^)^;. 
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his  own  appointment."  A  very  natural  move,  says 
Cominges,  but  all  the  rest  is  very  strange.  "  Here  we 
have  a  regular  suit  between  a  private  person  and  the 
Chancellor,  this  last  having  his  high  rank,  his  past  ser- 
vices, the  goodwill  of  the  King,  of  the  Oueen-mother, 
of  the  Duke  of  York  (whose  wife  gave  birth  yesterday 
to  a  son),  and  of  all  the  Court,  to  boast  of ;  but  the 
other  walks  about  town  as  if  nothing  were  the  matter, 
and  does  not  in  the  least  give  up  hope  of  success.  I 
confess  to  your  Majesty  that  I  am  at  my  wits'  end  (je 
perds  la  tramontane),  and  that  it  seems  to  me  as  if  I 
were  transported  beyond  the  sphere  of  the  moon."  ' 

So  extraordinary  is  the  case  that  Cominges  recurs  to 
it  in  his  private  letters  with  fresh  exclamations,  and, 
addressing  de  Lionne,  writes  again  :  "  You  will  see  in 
my  dispatch  to  his  Majesty  how  the  clouds  which  rose 
in  the  evening  gave  birth  on  the  Friday  to  storms  and 
thunderbolts.  I  must  confess  that  nothing  in  the  world 
is  more  surprising  than  A\'hat  is  to  be  seen  in  this  Court, 
and  less  easily  intelligible  to  a  man  who  has  been  brought 
up  under  a  different  Government  and  different  laws.  It 
seems  to  me,  every  moment,  I  have  been  transferred  to 
the  antipodes,  when  I  see  a  private  gentleman  walking 
the  streets,  sitting  as  a  judge  in  Parliament,  receiving 
the  visits  of  his  political  friends,  and  leading  no  less 
pleasant  a  lite  than  usual,  when  he  has  accused  of  capital 
crimes  the  first  officer  ot  the  State,  a  dignitary  on  the 
best  terms  with  his  master,  supported  b)'  the  Oueen- 
morher,  and  fiither-in-Iaw  to  the  heir  of  the  crown."  - 

'     1\)  the  King.       Inly  23,   1663. 

July  23,   1663.      Clarendon    liimsclf    is   grcatlv   dismavcd,   and 
he     tears    lie     nia\'    lose    wdiat     consideration    he     enio\"ed     abrcnid. 
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To  which  Lionne  answers,  with  a  great  appearance  of 
truth  :  "  If  anybody  had  attacked  here  M.  le  Chancelier 
au  Parlement,  you  may  readily  beHeve  that  he  would  not 
be  seen  at  play  every  day  on  the  bowling-green,  and 
that  there  would  be  no  great  competition  to  marry  into 
his  house.'' 

The  thing  goes  on  for  weeks  and  months.  The 
Chancellor  is  faithfully  supported  by  his  daughter, 
"  Madame  la  Duchesse  d'York,  who  is  as  worthy  a 
woman  (aussi  brave  femme) — the  word  '  honnete  '  is  not 
strong  enough — as  I  have  met  in  my  life  ;  and  she  up- 
holds with  as  much  courage,  cleverness,  and  energy  the 
dignity  to  which  she  has  been  called,  as  if  she  were  of 
the  blood  of  the  kings,  or  of  Guzman  at  the  least,  or 
Mendoce."  ^ 

Clarendon  is  cleared  by  his  judges,  but  the  agitation 
in  the  country  is  great.  One  day  the  Duke  of  Bucking- 
ham is  seen  '^  ready  to  get  to  horse  and  ride  post-haste 
towards  the  Duchy  of  York,  this  being  his  Govern- 
ment "  ;  -  other  lorcis  are  about  to  do  the  same,  and 
leave  the  Whitehall  amusements,  so  disquieting  is  the 
intelligence  received  from  the  country.  In  the  streets 
of  London  the  "  insolence  of  the  mob  "  is  on  the 
increase,  and  they  are  seen  to  drink  publicly  the  health 
of  Bristol  as  being  "  le  champion  de  la  patrie."  3 

For  this  and  sundry  other  reasons  it   does  not  seem 

He  causes  Bclliiigs  to  write  to  Lionne  on  his  behalf:  "  He  l^)pe^ 
you  will  torni  no  ill  opinion  ot  him  on  account  of  those  chartic.-." 
Jul}-  24,  1663. 

'    To  the  King.      Augu^t  7,  \i)G\. 

'•'   To  the  King.      _\ugu>t  9,   i66^ 

■'   To  Leonne.      ()>;:oher  S,   166^. 
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impossible  to  Cominges  that  the  English  "  may  be 
tempted  again  to  try  and  taste  a  commonwealth."  ^  For 
they  well  remember  the  part  they  played  in  the  world 
when  Cromwell  ruled  over  them  :  a  better  reason  for  a 
possible  change  than  any  trouble  raised  by  Bristol. 

All  this  the  Sun-King  read  with  great  attention  ;  he 
pondered  over  Cominges's  accounts  of  parliamentary  insti- 
tutions and  the  way  they  worked,  over  the  inconveniences 
of  houses  where  members  could  loqui  ex  mente  and  say 
freely  all  that  came  into  their  heads.  The  result  of  his 
meditations  on  this  troublesome  subject  he  caused  to  be 
noted  down,  in  his  memoirs,  for  the  instruction  of  his 
son  and  of  his  descendants  :  "  This  subjection  which 
places  the  sovereign  under  a  necessity  to  receive  the  law 
from  his  people  is  the  worst  evil  which  can  happen  to  a 
man  in  our  situation.  ...  I  must  now  represent  to 
vou  the  misery  of  those  who  are  abandoned  to  the 
inciiscreet  will  of  an  assembled  rabble  (une  populace 
assemblee).  ...  A  prince  who  wants  to  leave  some 
lasting  tranquillity  to  his  people  and  an  unimpaired 
prerogative  to  his  successors  catinot  too  caretullv 
suppress  that  tumuhuous  audacity. 

"But,"  the  Sun-King  added,  with  a  complacent  smile, 
"  this  is  lingering  too  much  on  a  subject  which  has  no 
personal  interest  tor  you,  and  which  may  serve  only  to 
enlighten  you  on  the  sad  state  of  your  neighbours.  For 
it  is  not  doubtful  that  when  you  reign  after  me,  you 
will  find  no  authority  that  does  not  consider  itself 
honoured  for  deriving  from  you  its  origin  and  character  ; 
no  constituted  body  \\"hich,  in  the  matter  of  its  suffrages, 
will  \vander  from  the  bounds  of  respect  ;  no  company 
'    'Vo  the  King.      Alav  ;;,  1664. 
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which  does  not  understand  that  its  grandeur  is  linked  to 
the  good  of  your  service,  and  that  its  safety  depends 
upon  its  humble  submission."  ' 

So  much  for  the  prophesying  power  of  Cominges,  who 
foresaw  a  republic  established  in  England,  and  of  Louis 
Quatorze,  who  foretold  of  an  absolute  monarchy  finally 
established  in  France  for  ever. 

'  "  Mcmoircs  dc  Louis  XR^,"  Dreyss's  cd.,  Paris,  I  868,  2  \o]s., 
8vo.  vol.  ii.  ;   '•Supplement  aux  Memoires  de  I'annec  1666,"  pp.  6, 

ct  scq. 


CHAPTER  VII. 


RELIGIOUS     MATTERS. 


WHILE  political  institutions  offered  to  a  subject 
of  the  Sun-King  such  a  field  for  observation, 
the  situation  of  the  Church  and  the  manafre- 

o 

ment  of  religious  affairs  was  a  scarcely  smaller  cause  of 
wonder. 

In  France  there  was  only  one  source  of  political 
authority,  only  one  of  religious  power,  only  one  literary 
ideal,  one  art,  and  one  philosophy  ;  so  thought  at  least 
the  "  gens  bien  pensants,"  Cominges  among  them.  The 
avenues  to  heaven  were  neatly  cut,  easily  perceptible,  as 
straight  and  grand  as  were  the  avenues  of  X'ersailles,  they 
could  not  be  mistaken  ;  few  dared  to  stray  out  of  them 
into  the  brambles  and  bushes  ;  later  in  the  reign  sentries 
with  loaded  muskets  guarded  the  line  to  prevent  any 
wanderings  into  the  forbidden  lands  ;  and  from  the 
windows  of  his  palace  old  Louis  Ouatorze,  whose  sun 
was  setting,  could  at  least  please  himself  with  the 
thought  that  all  his  subjects,  without  exception,  had  no 
choice  but  to  follow  the  right  road  to  everlasting 
telicity. 

Not  so  in  England:  brambles  spread  themselves  at  the 
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very  gate  of  Whitehall  ;  the  avenues  were  overgrown  ; 
sentries  were  derided  ;  their  muskets  missed  fire,  and 
sharpshooters  in  disquieting  numbers  filled  the  under- 
woods. 

The  variety  of  religions  in  England  greatly  puzzled 
the  French  Ambassador  ;  his  tone,  when  he  speaks  of 
"  caquiers  "  and  "millenaires,"  is  not  very  respectful,  and 
he  anticipates  catastrophes  from  this  want  of  uniformity 
in  creeds.  It  must  be  observed,  however,  that,  though  a 
devout  Christian  himself,  Cominges  was  no  bigot,  and  he 
spoke  of  the  minor  beliefs  of  his  own  co-religionists  with 
great  freedom.  The  important  point  was  not  to  wander 
outside  the  avenues,  but,  so  long  as  one  kept  within 
them,  much  was  allowed.  The  tone  ot  Cominges's 
correspondence  \\ith  Lionne  concerning  the  Roma!i 
curia  is  remarkable  for  the  liberty  of  the  judgments 
passed  upon  papal  policv,  indulgences,  &c. 

The  Court  of  Rome,  it  is  true,  was  not  then  in  favour 
with  the  grand  Monarch.  The  French  Ambassador, 
the  Marquis  de  Crequi,  had  been  grosslv  insulted  and 
assaulted  by  the  papal  guards  ;  one  of  his  wife  s  pages 
had  been  killed  bv  them  (1662),  and  a  negotiation  was 
pending  demanding  satisfaction  on  account  of  this  rough 
breach  ot  etiquette.  War  was  even  cotitemplated  ;  the 
Pope  was  levying  recruits  In  Switzerland,  and,  much  t(^ 
the  disgust  of  Lionne,  was  using  for  it  the  monies  left 
to  him  as  a  legacy  by  Cardinal  Mazarin,  though  the  late 
Eminence  had  stated  that  thev  should  be  used  against 
the  Turk.  His  Holiness  was  mistaking  for  a  Turk, 
Lionne  wrote,'  the  eldest  son  of  the  Church  I  But  a 
fleet   was   making   ready   at   Toulon,  which    would   cool 

'    Lioniic  to  Cominges.      February  zS,   i  66 ;  ;  .-\llt/u^t   !  2,   166^. 
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the  military  ardour  of  the  Roman  ecclesiastics.  So  much 
temerity  on  the  part  of  these  men  of  peace  is,  Cominges 
answers,  a  sign  of  the  times  ;  things  are  greatly  altered 
since  the  centuries  of  faith  and  the  Holy  Ghost  has 
visibly  withdrawn  from  the  Roman  curia.'  The  Pope 
at  length  submits,  and  this  creates  a  great  impression 
throughout  Europe,  in  London  as  elsewhere.  Cominges 
congratulates  his  friend  Lionne  upon  his  success,  recom- 
mending to  him,  however,  to  be  careful  and  to  hold  the 
Roman  diplomatists  very  tight  :  "  I  expect  everything  of 
monks  and  bigots."  - 

A  legate  is  sent  by  the  Pope  to  arrange  matters, 
but  he  is  long  in  coming,  "he  is  so  big  and  fat."  3 
When  he  has  reached  France,  endless  difficulties  arise, 
the  negotiation  is  interrupted  and  a  rumour  is  spread 
that  he  has  placed  Avignon  under  an  interdict.  But  it 
is  not  true,  says  Lionne,  and  even  "  had  he  had  time  to 
cast  this  censure  over  the  place  it  would  have  had  no 
effect  and  would  have  been  badly  executed."  4 

In  the  meantime,  the  adversaries  of  Louis  circulate 
the  most  absurd  news  as  to  his  designs.  Me  is  at  one 
time  reported  to  intend  an  occupation  of  Geneva,  and 
he  begs  his  agents  abroad  to  destroy  this  dangerous 
legend,  giving  Cominges  at  the  same  time  an  indication 
of  his  ideas  as  to  his  duty  in  religious  matters,  to  which 
ideas  it  is  a  pity  he  did  not  strictly  adhere  all  his  life. 
"  Do  not  omit  anything  in  your  power  to  destroy  this 
fable  of  a  siege  of  Geneva  which  some,  out  of  envy 
towards    me,  spread,  that    I    may   lose   the   friendship  of 

I   To  the  King.     November  26,   1663.  -    March  3,  1664. 

.=   Lionne  to  Cominges.      April  3,   1663. 

-t   The  King  to  Comir.ges.       October  13,   1663. 
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all  the  Protestants,  who  have  often  been  a  very  useful 
help  to  France.  My  adversaries  want  to  secure  that 
help  to  themselves.  Never  has  this  thought  crossed  my 
mind,  as  the  event  will  show.  I  have  all  the  zeal  I 
ought  for  the  true  worship  of  God,  but  I  do  not  believe 
it  is  His  will  that  it  be  established  by  arms  and  through 
the  invasion  of  foreign  states."  ^ 

"  Do,  please,  destroy,  by  sneers  or  good  reasons,'' 
Lionne  writes,  on  his  part,  "  this  newly-started  ab- 
surditv  concernino;  Geneva.  How  could  it  be  .^  We 
are  at  daggers  and  swords  drawn  with  the  Court  ot 
Rome — greatly  to  our  regret — and  they  fancy  the 
storm  that  is  brewing  will  explode  on  the  Vatican's 
bitterest  enemies,  who  did  no  ill  to  us,  and  who  would 
have  done  anything  rather  than  assassinate  our  A\\\- 
bassador  !  "  - 

The  difference  is  at  length  composed  :  a  Legate  comes 
to  Paris  to  present  the  excuses  ot  his  master  ;  a  pyramid 
is  raised  in  Rome  and  an  exceedingly  fine  medal  is 
struck  to  commemorate  the  event.  3  Comin[2;es  is 
delighted  at  the  news,  atid  again  congratulates  his 
triend  upon  his  success  :  "  May  vou  full\'  enjoy  the 
sight  ot  Monseigneur  the  Legate,  who  will,  I  doubt 
not,  greet  you  in  a  most  gracious  manner,  as  he  owes 
his  mission  to  you  more  than  to  any  one  else.  He 
cannot,  without  ingratitude,  refuse  to  vou  a  large 
number  of  indulgences  and  consecrated  beads,  given 
rhar,    not   to   speak   of  the   madness   ot   his   tamil\-  and 

'    January  zS,   166^.  '    lanua'-v  2S,   \G'^-\. 

'-  It  represents  the  Legate  reading  the  apology  ot  tiie  I'ope  t" 
Louis  XI\'.;  the  die  is  preser\  ed  at  tlie  Hotel  dc^  Muimaie;. 
Paris. 
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the  firmness  of  the  King,  you  are  the  true  cause  of  his 
having  been  honoured  with  such  a  fine  and  magnificent 
function.  If  any  such  fall  into  your  hands — 1  do  not 
speak  of  functions  ;  I  would  have  none  of  this  sort — 
I  mean  indulgences — send  me  a  good  deal  of  them,  for 
in  this  country  opportunities  for  using  them  are  not 
scarce,  though  most  of  the  men  and  women  do  not 
hold  such  boons  with  sufficient  consideration."  The 
other  part  of  society,  however,  is  in  such  a  need  of  them 
as  to  "  exhaust  the  provision  the  Legate  may  have 
carried  with  him  when  leaving  the  place  from  whence 
they  spring."  ^ 

Bitter  quarrels  all  these,  but  family  quarrels  ;  and  the 
point  was  that,  quarrelling  or  not,  the  family  remained 
one.  When  the  question  was  of  the  main  problents  of 
our  lives,  Cominges's  tone  was  quite  different  ;  he  did 
not  sneer  any  longer.  Having  been  advised  by  Lionne 
to  take  some  diversion,  because  it  would  do  good  to  his 
mind  and  improve  his  health,  he  answers  :  "  My  age 
does  not  allow  of  these  useless  occupations  ;  and  what 
I  have  left  of  life  I  will  turn  into  account  with  regard 
to  my  death,  considering,  in  the  past,  my  faults  to  detest 
them,  and,  in  the  future,  nothing  else  but  eternity. 
What  do  you  think  of  these  thoughts  ^  Are  they  not 
Christian  ones,  and  better  than  those  of  some  who  at 
fifty  still  butterfly  it  (volent  le  papillon)  and  go  and  are 
burnt  by  the  smallest  light  that  shines  in  their  eyes. 
Only  too  long  did  I  follow  such  bad  examples."  -  His 
feelings  were,  in  fact,  similar  to  Montaigne's,  who,  in  a 
famous  passage  of  his  "  Essays,"  declares  that  the  great 
thing  in   life   is  to   '•'■build  one's  death." 

'   June    19,    1664.  -  December  24,  1663. 
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Looking  around  him,  Cominges  was  struck  with  the 
multiplicity  of  beliefs  entertained  by  the  English  nation, 
and  his  forebodings  were  accordingly  very  sombre.  He 
shudders  when  thinking  of  "this  nation  so  deeply 
gnawed  and  ruined  by  false  religions  that  nothing  short 
of  a  miracle  will  be  wanted  to  save  it."^  On  another 
occasion  he  informs  Lionne  of  the  burial  of  a  dissenting 
minister  :  "  Six  days  ago  they  buried  a  minister  belonging 
to  the  third  monarchy  sect  ;  and  his  body  was  fol- 
lowed by  more  than  ten  thousand  men."  What  can 
the  third  monarchy  be  ?  Lionne  inquires.  "  A  most 
proper  question,"  Cominges  answers.  "The  third 
monarchv  sect  claims  no  other  author  and  adherent 
than  mv  secretary  and  mvself,  who,  thanks  to  the  ill- 
pronouncing  of  the  one  or  the  ill-hearing  of  the  other, 
have  given  birth  to  it.  But  I  smother  it  in  its  cradle 
and  place  in  its  room  the  fifth  monarchv,  being  the 
monarchv  ol"  the  just,  under  which  the  end  of  the 
world  will  happen  ;  a  creed  not  \'ery  different  tn^m  the 
tenets  of  the  millenarists,  to  \\'hom  it  is  proper  to  join 
the  anabaptists,  '  Kakers,'  and  a  number  ot  other 
enthusiasts.  .  .  .  Thev  it  is  who  gave  so  much  pomp 
to   the   tuneral    ot   the    late   preacher."  - 

More  serious  doings  take  place  daily  in  the  provinces. 
Fanatics  swarm  everywhere  "  though  the  prisons  be  tull 
ot  them  and  soldiers  constantly  running  attei^  them."  3 
Charles  himself  is  greativ  in  favour  of  the  Catholic 
creed,  tor  political  as  \\'ell  as  relici;ious  causes  :  "  I  L- 
will    do    nothing    against     our    religion,    except     under 

'    To  the  King.      September    n,   1^)6^. 
-'   September  27  and  October  5,   166^, 
^    To  Lionne.      September  29,   166^. 
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pressure  of  his  Parliament.  I  find  he  is  well  aware  that 
no  other  creed  matches  so  well  with  the  absolute 
authority  of  kings."  ^  Long  dispatches  are  forwarded 
to  Louis  to  make  him  aware  of  the  discontent  created 
in  one  or  the  other  part  of  the  population  by  the 
various  acts  concerning  religious  questions,  passed  by 
the  King  and  Parliament.  The  Declaration  of  1663 
(concerning  the  "  dispensing "  power  of  the  Crown) 
has  produced  among  the  parties  a  variety  of  com- 
motions, "  according  as  they  are  moved  by  hate  towards 
their  King,  by  love  for  the  Republic,  or  scorn  for  the 
ministry."-  As  for  the  Act  of  Uniformity  (1662),  it 
has  had  "  such  baleful  effects  that  cc^ispiracies  against 
his  Majesty  have  been  discovered,  and  sentences  of 
death  or  exile  have  been  passed.  .  .  .  But  far  from  the 
fanatics  being  overawed,  they  are  the  more  ready  to 
attempt  the  life  of  members  of  the  royal  familv,  caring 
so  little  for  their  owni  lives  that  they  seem  to  run  to 
death  as  if  there  was  no  other  remedv  to  their 
WTongs."  3 

Worse  than  all  is  the  state  of  Catholics  in  Ireland. 
They  have  been  dispossessed  of  their  lands,  and  the 
King  has  pledged  himself  at  the  time  of  his  accession 
not  to  trouble  the  Protestant  occupiers  of  them.  The 
Irish,  in  the  meanwhile,  are  famished  and  get  no  pity. 
The  King,  it  is  true,  is  kindly  disposed  towards  them, 
as  he  is  toA\'ards  everything  and  everybody,  but  his  is 
an  empty  kindness  which  has  been  followed  by  no  acts 
as  yet  :  "  The  King  of  Great  Britain,  who  is  by  nature 
very   kind  and  just,  would  like  that  each  and  all  might 

'    April    12,   166'^.  "■  To  the  King.       Iaiuiar\-  22,    1663. 

■'   Same  dispatch. 
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have  only  cause  to  be  pleased  and  none  to  complain  ; 
but  under  whichever  side  the  affair  be  looked  into,  it  is 
so  thorny  and  has  been  obscured  by  so  many  Acts  of 
Parliament,  and  by  the  pledge  taken  by  the  King  at  his 
accession,  that  it  is  impossible  to  discover  means  to 
settle  satisfactorily  the  affair,  and  to  dispense  justice  to 
the  one  and  to  leave  untouched  the  rights  of  the 
others.    .    .    . 

"The  expelled  ones  are  feeble,  and  the  land-owners 
powerful,  which  insures  the  total  ruin  for  ever  of  that 
unfortunate  nation  that  grazes  grass  in  the  fields  and 
has  no  other  place  ot  abode  but  woods  and  caverns 
—  while  their  enemies,  loaded  with  greater  sins  than 
themselves,  triumph  over  them  and  get  rich  from  their 
spoils."  ' 

Economic  laws  are  passed  from  time  to  time,  and 
make  the  situation  worse  :  "  Parliament  has  resolved 
after  a  two  da\'s  discussion,  to  prohibit  the  importation 
of  cattle  from  Ireland  into  England.  This  will  be  a 
new  cause  of  ruin  for  the  Irish,  who  had  no  other  trade 
left  but  that  one."  - 

Another  sign  of  the  times  noted  bv  Cominges,  con- 
sists in  the  increase  of  prophets  and  soothsavers  as  well 
in  society  as  oat  of  it.  Some  foretell  disasters,  "  thus 
giving  great  pain  and  anxieties  to  people  of  the  old 
stamp,  who  still  re\'ere  the  memory  of  Merlin  and  King 
Arthur."  3  Some  pester  Cominges  himself  in  the  hope 
of  converting  him  to  their  beliefs.  Vain,  h()we\'er, 
were  their  efforts,  as  this  letter  testifies  : — 

'    To  Lionnc.      )unc  23,   166^. 

Cominges,  \'erncuil,  and  Courtin  to  the  King.      Xo\cnihcr   l, 
166:;.  '•   Cominges  to  Lioniie.      lanuary  19,   166;. 
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"  To  the  inborn  curiosity  I  have  in  getting  informa- 
tion concerning  all  that  takes  place  in  the  world  I  owe 
the  visits  of  the  Earl  of  Pembroke.  .  .  .  This  noble- 
man, as  innocent  as  a  lamb  ...  is  so  deeply  convinced 
of  the  truth  of  all  the  prophecies  I  mentioned  to  you  of 
late,  and  so  earnestly  desirous  that  evervbodv  may 
wander  in  his  mind  as  much  as  he  does,  that  he  spends 
his  finest  rhetoric  to  enlist  me  as  a  member  of  his  part  v. 
.  .  .  He  is  convinced  that  you  are  a  downright  worthy 
man,  ec:[ual  to  the  grandest  things,  but  he  asserts  that 
all  those  gifts  are  not  enough,  and  that  many  excellent 
people  are  to  be  seen  endowed  with  such,  who  speak 
contemptuously  of  prophecies.  I  did  not  conceal  from 
him  that  I  was  afraid  you  were  somewhat  tainted  by 
this  disease  and  that  it  would  be  no  easy  task  to  curb 
you  to  blind  submission.   .    .    . 

"  Such  is  !iow  my  only  entertainmeiit  in  Kngland, 
but  if  it  lasts  long  I  am  resolved  to  leav^e  town.  .  .  . 
These  fools  have  got  it  into  their  head  to  pester  me  and 
to  make  a  prophet  of  me,  which  in  truth  is  a  plain 
matter  enough,  and  consists  in  running  about  the  streets, 
making  grimaces,  answering  out  of  purpose,  and  by 
monosyllables,  raising  the  eyes  to  heaven,  keeping  one's 
hat  on,  and  being  very  dirty.    .    .    . 

"  But  this  is  enough  of  jesting  while  we  are  m  the 
Holy  Week  ;  I  must  at  least  allow  some  interval  of 
time  between  this  and  the  Tenebrae  which  I  am  going 
to  hear.  The  King  has  done  me  the  honom-  to  lend  me 
his  P'rench  musicians,  thanks  to  ^^■hom  a  number  of 
people  in  society  come  ro  m\'  chapel,  Madame  de  Castle- 
maine  especially,  A\'hom  I  mean  to  regale  as  well  as  I  can.''^ 
'    To  Lioiinc.      April   17,   i66_(.. 
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Catholic  worship  was  performed,  by  diplomatic  privi- 
lege, in  the  chapel  annexed  to  Exeter  House  ;  and  there 
Cominges   had   the    pleasure,    not   only   of  "  regaling  " 
Lady  Castlemaine   and   the   "  beau    monde  "  with  good 
music,  but  to  secure  every  day  a^large  attendance  to  the 
masses  said  there  by  his  chaplain.      His  pleasure  on  this 
score  would  have  been  unmixed  but  for  the  expense  it 
entailed;    but   he    considered   it    unpolitical,   as  well   as 
unchristian,   to   retrench   on   this  item.      In   one   of  his 
numerous   complaints   concerning  his  insufficient  salary 
and  the  high  prices   one    has   to   pay  for  everything  in 
London,  we   read  :    "  This  is,  without   comparison,  the 
place  in  the  world  where  expenses  are  largest,  and  where 
money  is   most   freely   squandered.      We   are,   I    think, 
very  lucky  in  the  absence  of  an  Ambassador  of  Spain  ; 
our  master  could  not  then  refuse  to  open  his  purse.      It 
is    an   impossibility    to    live    here    upon    two    thousand 
crowns  (ecus)  per  month.      Without  speaking  of  extra- 
ordinary expenses,  only  the  hiring  of  houses,  the  change, 
the  carnage  of  letters  absorb  a  third  of  what  his  Majesty 
gives   me.      I  would   not   complain    if  I    had    means  to 
detrav  this  expense,  but  the  idea  that  I  mav  be  shamed 
in  this  puts  me  on   the  rack.    ...   I  did  not  even   men- 
tion to  vou  the  costs  of   the  maintenance  of  my  chapel, 
which   pass  all  I  had  expected  ;   they  are  large,  but  so 
indispensable    that    it    would    be    better   to    retrench   in 
everything  else  rather  than   not    show   magnificence   in 
this.      I    have  every  day  six   masses,  which   are   scarce! \' 
enough   tor   the   number    of  people    who    come   to   hear 
them.       There    are    as    many    as    sixty    or    eights'    com- 
munions   each    Sundav,    and     the    number   will     largciv 
increase  as  soon  as  the  chase  is  given  to  the  priests.''  ' 
'    To  Lionnc.      April    19,   1663. 
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While  orthodoxy  is  thus  propagated  with  the  help  of 
music  and  the  support  of  Lady  Castlemaine,  prophets 
continue  to  multiply.  When  they  have  not,  as  the 
Earl  of  Pembroke,  the  privilege  to  belong  to  society, 
they  are  summarily  disposed  of  :  "  We  are  in  the  land 
of  prophets.  We  have  here  a  new  Jeremiah  who  speaks 
only  of  fires  and  flames;  he  has  been  sent  to  gaol. 
Another  asserts  that  he  has  had  a  vision  in  which  God 
has  declared  to  him  the  day  and  place  of  Judgment,  the 
number  and  quality  of  the  elect.  This  one  has  accepted 
six  Jacobuses  to  go  and  disclose  his  revelations  outside 
London."  i 

As  for  the  Established  Church,  its  "  bishops  (not  one 
ot  whom  is  of  noble  extraction)  are  held  in  no  con- 
sideration ;  and,  to  speak  the  truth,  it  appears  verv 
strange  to  see  in  the  stalls  of  the  choir  a  bishop  and 
canons  dressed  in  their  pontifical  robes,  have  by  them 
their  wives  and  children.  A  Scotchman  wrote  some 
time  ago  as  to  this  :  \'idi  episcopum  et  episcopam, 
episcopulos  et  episcopulas.  I  saw  the  bishop  and 
the  bishopess,  and  the  little  bishops  and  little 
bishopesses."  - 

The  avenues  were  overgrown  with  weeds,  and  the 
sentries  were  derided. 

'-    To  Lionnc.      December  lo,  1663. 
-   To  Lionne.      Autrust  i  ^,  166;. 
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BUSINESS  was  also  the  subject  ot  the  Ambassador's 
correspondence.  An  enormous  number  of  dis- 
patches of  an  appaJHng  length  bear  testimony  to 
his  diplomatic  zeal — a  zeal  ^^■hich,  however,  as  it  turned 
out,  was  all  spent  in  vain. 

The  kev-stone  to  the  foreign  policv  ot  Louis  at  that 
time  was,  as  we  know,  Spain.  The  pride  of  the 
Spanish  house  was  to  be  humbled  down  ;  valuable  spoils 
were  to  be  appropriated  ;  towards  this  object  Lionne 
was  to  provide  reasons  sufficierit  ;  Conde  and  Turenne 
men  and  guns.  There  were,  however,  difficidties  in  the 
wav. 

The  principal  difficulty  came  from  the  fact  that  with 
all  its  power,  riches,  expanse  of  sea-coasts,  b'rance  had, 
so  to  sav,  no  navy.  Not  far  from  her  territory,  on  the 
north  and  east,  two  rival  nations,  England  and  Holland, 
covered  the  sea  with  their  ships.  France  was  so  far  behind 
them  as  not  even  to  be  admitted  to  the  honour  of  the 
contest.  It  was  indispensable,  in  order  that  she  might 
act  freely  on  laiid,  that  she  should  feel  secure  cor.cerning 
the  attitude   of    the   na\'al    powers  ;   a   result    which   she 
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might  obtain  either  by  binding  the  two  naval  countries 
to  keep  the  peace,  or  by  entering  into  an  alHance  with 
one  of  them  against  both  the  other  and  Spain  too. 

Louis  tried  both  experiments,  the  peaceful  and  the 
warlike  one  ;  he  tried  also  both  alliances,  the  Dutch  one 
and  the  English  too.  For  a  number  of  reasons  the 
English  alliance  accorded  more  with  his  personal  wishes; 
the  help  ot  the  English  could  be  more  effectual  ;  they 
were  a  heretical  nation,  it  is  true,  but  the  case  was  not 
hopeless  ;  they  had  had  a  taste  of  Republic,  but  they 
were  not,  as  the  Dutch,  confirmed,  irretrievable  "repub- 
liquains  "  ;  lastly,  a  recommendation  to  court  the 
English  alliance  was  the  last  legacy  of  dying  Mazarin. 
In  the  letter  to  his  brother  of  England  notifying  the 
death  of  his  "  cousin  "'  the  Cardinal,  Louis  puts  forward 
this  last  plea  :  "  I  feel  assured  that  for  the  love  of  me, 
and  on  account  of  the  esteem  and  affection  with  which 
you  honoured  my  said  cousin,  you  will  give  some 
regrets  to  his  memory,  and  especially  when  you  kno^w 
that  the  advice  he  most  ardently  tried  to  impress  upon 
my  mind  during  his  last  and  most  painful  sufferings  was 
to  bind  myself  to  you  in  as  straight  a  triendship  and 
union  as  I  could,  and  so  to  arrange  as  to  make  the 
interests  of  both  our  States  similar."  ■ 

The  lesson  was  not  lost,  and  from  that  day,  with  an 
ever-present  persistence,  Louis  kept  in  view  the  line  ot 
conduct  thus  drawn  by  Mazarin.  For  many  years  his 
attempts  to  knit  himself  to  the  English  King  were 
never  given  up.  Even  when  at  war  with  him  he  had 
this  plan  before  his  eyes,  hoping,  when  peace  would  be 
restored,  to  be  able  to  fulfil  it.  Drafts  for  a  treaty  of 
'    Louis  to  Charles.      March   ii,   1661. 
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intimate  union  ^  and  for  a  restoration  of  the  Catholic 
rehgion  abound  in  the  French  archives,  some  by  French 
and  some  by  English  hands. 

Several  obstacles  lay  in  the  way.  The  unsurmount- 
able  one  proved  to  be  the  temper  of  the  English  nation. 
In  this  case  as  in  many  similar  circumstances  it  steadily 
adhered  to  its  own  policy  ;  statesmen  could  be  per- 
suaded, courtiers  won,  kings  put  to  sleep ;  but  the 
nation  remained  as  it  was.  That  statesmanship  which 
never  failed  it  in  great  crises,  and  which  had  in  former 
times  so  powerful Iv  helped  Elizabeth  to  be  a  great 
queen,  was  a  contrary  element,  the  power  of  which 
Louis  was  too  clever  to  ignore,  and  over  which  he  could 
prevail  only  for  short  periods. 

Spain  was  the  enemv.  She  had  given  a  daughter  of 
her  house  as  a  wife  to  Louis,  while  Portugal,  with 
whom  she  was  at  war,  had  given  a  wife  to  Charles  ;  but 
the  English  hated  the  Portuguese,  and  the  French 
wanted  to  break  the  power  of  Spain.  This  made  the 
diplomatic  game  rather  intricate,  the  more  so  as  Spain 
was  at  peace  with  France,  and  had  exchanged  with  her 
in  the  last  treaties  the  most  express  assurances  of  friend- 
ship. The  two  kings  had  bound  themselves  to  love 
and   help   one    another   "  as   good    brothers."  -      It    had 

'  "Art.  I. —  II  ^'  aura  liguc  dctciisi\'c  coiurc  tons  gcncralcniciu 
a\'cc  Icsqucls  I'uii  ou  I'autrc  dcs  Seigneurs  Rcms  sc  troiucrcjiit  cu 
guerre,  soil  par  dcs  rcicllions  ct  hrouillcrics  qui  Icur  scr'ji:t  iii:i-:tii'.- 
par  liurs  pr'jpra  si/jrts  ou  guerre  e'trangere."  Draft  submitted  ti  > 
Louis  b\-  the  Earl  ot  St.  Albans,  Foutaiiiebleau,  |ulv   10,   1661. 

--  "Art.  1.  — -11  est  coineiui  et  accorde  que  .  .  .  les  Rois  '^re^ 
chre'tieu  et  catholicjue  .  .  .  s'entr"aiiiieroiu  coniine  boii>  trei-e-, 
procurants  de  tout  leLir  pou\oir  le  bien,  riumneur  ct  la  re[nitati(i:i 
I'un  dc  raiitrc.''      Treat\'  of  the  Pyrenees,  Xovendier   ~,   if'^'J. 
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been  understood  that  Spain  would  have  Portugal  if  she 
could  conquer  it,  and  France  Poland  if  the  French 
King  could  secure  the  crown  for  one  of  his  family. 
The  pretext  for  a  change  of  attitude  towards  Spain 
arose  from  these  arrangements. 

"  This  letter  shall  be  deciphered  by  the  Comte 
d'Estrades  himself,"  Louis  writes  (July  i6,  1661), 
and  in  that  letter  he  explains  his  grievance.  The 
Spaniard  does  not  adhere  closely  to  the  peace  arrange- 
ments ;  seeing  which,  Louis  has  taken  counsel  with  his 
advisers,  and  they  have  agreed  that  he  is  no  longer 
bound  by  his  word.  "  It  was  considered  on  this  occa- 
sion that  the  opposition  and  the  difficulties  thrown  in 
the  way  by  the  Emperor,  moved  to  this  by  the 
Spaniards,  in  order  to  prevent  the  Polish  crown  tailing, 
according  to  my  wish,  to  one  of  my  family,  were  an 
open  breach  of  the  first  article  of  the  treaty  oi  peace. 
The  two  Kings  had  bound  themselves,  by  this  article, 
sincerely  to  procure,  with  all  their  might,  and  as  good 
brothers,  the  advantage  the  one  of  the  other.  I  am, 
therefore,  no  more  bound  to  second  my  brother  the 
Catholic  King  in  his  attempts  to  recover  the  Portuguese 
crown  than  he  to  help  me  to  secure  the  Polish  one  tor 
my  house." 

The  English  and  French  interests,  theretore,  agree, 
both  countries  being  opposed  to  Spain.  7'he  English 
King  must  hasten  to  conclude  his  Portuguese  marriage, 
which  was  then  only  in  contemplation  ;  he  will  lend  his 
help  to  the  house  of  Braganza  against  Spain.  France 
will  provide  the  money. 

But  the  Armada  times  were  remote  times  ;  the 
English  nation  was  very  far  from  entertaining  towards 
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the  Spaniard  the  feehngs  it  had  in  former  times  ;  the 
power  it  doubted  most  was  not  Spain,  but  France.  Mr. 
Pepys  very  exactly  summarized  the  situation  when  he 
wrote  :  "  We  do  naturally  love  the  Spanish  and  hate 
the  French."  This  love  and  this  hate  the  French 
Ambassadors  had  against  them,  and  all  their  efforts 
were  bent   upon   foiling  the  effect  of  these  feelings. 

To  obtain  naval  and  military  aid  for  Portugal,  while 
France  would  provide  the  money,  and  to  arrange  a 
treaty  of  closer  union  between  France  and  England, 
were  the  two  main  objects  assigned  by  Louis  to  his 
representatives  at  the  British  Court.  D'Estrades's 
mission  had  been  unexpectedly  closed,  and  all  he  had 
been  able  to  report  to  his  master  was  favourable 
assurances  from  heedless  Charles  concernino;  the  con- 
templated  union.  Cominges  had  been  despatched  to 
London  with  all  speed  to  turn  these  assurances  to 
account  before  they  had  been  forgotten.  But  he  was 
not  long  in  discovering  that  his  was  no  easy  task. 

Louis,  who  did  not  like  much  waiting,  had  been  in 
hopes  the  treaty  would  be  arranged  in  a  trice.  Co- 
minges found  the  English  statesmen  in  a  very  different 
mood.  Thev  were  in  busmess  questions  slow  and 
sleepy  ;  they  put  forth  endless  pretexts  for  delays,  and 
discovered  objections  and  difficulties  without  number. 
"We  must  have  patience,"  Cominges  wrote.  "Men 
here  scarcely  know  themselves;  the\-  ha\'e  almost  no 
form  of  government  ;  the  evils  thev  ha\'e  suffered  are 
\-et  so  recent  that  all  then-  efforts  aim  at  prex'enrini^;  the 
return  of  the  same.  .  .  .  Thev  are  cold,  slow,  phleg- 
matic, .  .  .  motionless,  trozen,"  ckc'  The  Ch:mcellor 
'    To  the  Kiiii;.      J-VlnLiarN'   12,    166;. 
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argues  that  Cominges,  having  then  not  made  his  entree, 
is  not  yet  an  ambassador  proper,  and  cannot  legitimately 
negotiate.  "  An  absurd  reason  this,"  observes  the 
Suii-King.  "  The  entree  has  nothing  to  do  with  it, 
provided  the  Ambassador  has  regular  powers.  The 
Sieur  de  Lionne  has  treated  even  of  the  peace  at 
Madrid  concealed  in  a  hole  of  the  Buen  Retiro.  .  .  . 
May  be  the  Chancellor  thinks  his  master  inclines  ratlier 
towards  Spain  than  towards  me."  •  Woe  to  him  if  he 
does,  and  woe  to  the  Grand  Council  of  Spain — "  that 
Couiicil  ot  Spain  which  attributes  to  itselt  the  qualifica- 
tion of  eternal  by  reason  that  it  never  alters  its  maxims, 
but  goes  straight  to  its  goal  till  it  has  reached  it  :  so  it 
does,  may  be,  with  secondary  Powers  ;  but  with  the 
help  of  God  I  have  succeeded  somewhat  in  shaking 
hese  high  maxims."  - 

In  vain.  The  l^nglish  nation  would  not  allow  itseJf 
to  be  reasoned  out  ot  its  hatred  of  France.  CominG:es 
could  not  doubt  it,  and  he  was  soon  to  write,  using  W(~)rd 
for  word  the  same  language  as  Pepvs  :  "  Les  Anglais 
ha'izsent  naturellement  les  Francais."  3  This  feeling 
displayed  itselt  on  all  occasions  ;  the  most  absurd 
rumom^s  were  circulated  arid  readilv  belie\'ed  when 
contrary  to  the  l-'"rench  interest  :  "  I  must  end  with 
a  piece  of  news  which  will  make  you  laugh.  l\vo  days 
ago  I  presented  to  the  Oueen-mother  the  calash  which 
the  King  has  sent  to  her.  Half  the  town,  I  believe, 
ran  to  see  it  ;  and  they  were  saying  the  one  to  the  other 
that  this  was  the  tribute  paid  by  France  to  l^ngland, 

'   The  King  to  d'Estradcs  (then  at  the  Hague  i.     April   13,  1663. 
-   Tlie  King  to  Cominges.      October  17,   1663. 
3  To  the  King.      May  10,  1663. 
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and  that  to  conceal  this  obligation  I  had  been  permitted 
by  the  King  of  Enghind  to  offer  it  to  his  mother. 
After  that,  I  hope  you  will  not  doubt  my  cleverness, 
seeing  how  skilfully  I  have  drawn  a  veil  over  the 
misfortunes  of  my  countrv."  ^  The  Exchange  has 
become  such  a  fine  place  for  the  invention  of  false  news 
as  to  "  rival  the  Piazza  Navone  or  the  Rialto,"  these 
places  being,  as  everybody  knows,  "  the  kingdom  proper 
of  news- makers."  - 

If  an  English  Ambassador  was  sent  ro  Spain,  the 
mob  accompanied  him  in  the  streets  with  hurrahs 
and  arranged  a  triumph  tor  him  :  "  Vovw  days  ago  M. 
Kancho  (Fanshaw)  left  for  Spain,  where  he  goes  as  an 
Ambassador,  in  one  of  the  finest  vessels  of  th':^  King  his 
master.  I  think  that  out  ot  vanity  he  purposely  passed 
my  door  tor  me  to  see  how  he  was  escorted  on  board. 
He  was  in.  one  ot  the  Roval  coaches,  accompaiiied  by 
twelve  horsemen  and  followed  bv  twentv  coaches 
drawn  by  six  horses.  His  equipage  is  a  match  for 
Jean  de  Paris's  own,  and  a  number  of  young  noblemen 
follow  hmi  out  of  curiositv.  The  King  has  lent  him 
four  splendid  pieces  of  t.ipestrv  and  a  number  of  vases 
and  utensils  in  gilt  silver.  ...  A  large  quantitv  of  the 
common  people  accompanied  him,  making  loud  vcnvs 
for  his  success  in  his  mission."  3 

Matters  were  not  so  easv  when  the  question  was  of 
French  affairs.  The  unpopularity  Clarendon  had  won 
for   himself  by  the   sale  of  Dunkirk  (so  great  that   the 


'  To  Lioniic.  February  16,  166;. 
■■  'To  the  King.  Isnuarv  i  ^,  1664. 
'   To  Lionnc.      Fchruar\'  4,   \()()i^. 
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people  baptised  his  fine  new  house  the  New  Dunkirk)  ' 
made  him  shy  of  French  Ambassadors  and  things.  He 
was  not  to  be  seen  ;  he  had  the  gout  ;  he  had  been 
ordered  to  the  country ;  when  he  could  be  met,  his 
inability  to  speak  French  was  another  difficulty,  and  he 
scarcely  concealed  his  regret  not  to  have  to  do  with 
d'Estrades,  whom  he  could  address  in  English. 

Ordinaire  after  ordinaire  came  and  went,  and  still  no 
progress  could  be  reported  to  Louis.  If  Cominges, 
having  nothing  to  say,  chose  to  say  nothing,  his  master, 
as  little  inclined  to  wait  as  ever,  caused  Lionne  to 
incjuire  for  the  reason.  The  reason  was,  the  English 
were  in  no  hurrv,  and  the  Chancellor  had  the  gout. 
The  Ambassador  was,  however,  reminded  that  no  ordi- 
naire should  go  without  a  dispatch  of  some  sort,  so  that 
something,  anything,  might  be  read  to  Louis.  Heiice 
the  number  of  reports  beginning  with  descriptions  of  a 
quiet  and  stillness  as  different  as  possible  of  the  Louis 
Ouatorze  ideal.  "  Those  great  events  by  which  the 
face  of  nations  is  sometimes  altered,  which  give  speech 
to  the  least  eloquent  and  provide  Ambassadors  with 
matter  for  their  dispatches,  are  not  the  fruits  of  peace 
nor  of  the  idleness  in  which  to  all  appearances  this  Court 
lies  buried.  As  it  does  not  feel  at  present  the  spur  of 
any  urgent  affair  outside  the  country,  it  takes  interest 
only  into  home  things,  forgetting  that  well  watching 
sentries  allow  the  camp  to  sleep  in  peace.  Nothing  new 
is  to  be  seen,  and  scarcely  does  the  sun,  that  is  as  old  as 
the  world,  allow  its  rays  to  be  perceived  here."  - 

^  "^'(nls  saiircz  que  I'oii  iiomnic  dcja  [^ar  sobriquet  Ic  palai?  t]uc 
fait  batir  M.  Ic  Chancclicr  Hvdc  la  iiouxcllc  Dunkcrqiic  " 
Cominges  to  Lioiinc,  October  9,   1664. 

"   To  the  King.     I^ecember  ^,  166^. 
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The  difficulties  arising  out  of  Clarendon's  reserve  were 
increased  by  Cominges's  punctiliousness,  stiffness,  and 
sometimes  ill-humour.  This  last  defect  had  been 
greatly  increased  bv  the  way  in  which  the  climate  had 
acted  upon  his  health.  While  the  Chancellor  had  to  shut 
his  doors  to  all  on  account  of  his  gout,  Cominges  had  to 
keep  home  owing  to  fluxions,  scurvy,  and  a  variety  of 
other  diseases  :  "  Were  there  a  kingdom  to  win,  I  must 
to  bed  ;  sleep  will  perhaps  restore  my  faculties.  I  have 
now  a  fluxion  on  the  shoulder  and  chest.  The  climate 
of  this  country  does  not  suit  mc  at  all.  ...  I  have 
become  nearly  paralytic,  and  I  suffer  especially  from  a 
disease  called  scurvy,  which  is  very  frequent  here.  All 
my  teeth  shake  ;  they  say  it  will  be  nothing,  and  that  I 
will  only  lose  five  ov  six  this  time.  A  pretty  piece  of 
consolation,  is  it  not }  All  considered,  it  I  have  more 
than  tour  attacks  ot  this  disease  I  shall  go  home  without 
one  single  tooth  lett.'"  ^  He  saw  physicians,  but  with 
little  effect.  He  lacked  one  verv  necessary  item,  which 
ought  alwavs  to  be  mixed  with  remedies  tor  them  to  be 
of  any  use,  namely,  faith.  He  constantly  derides  them, 
even  certain  baths  which  he  had  praised  at  first,  but 
which  did  nothing  in  the  end  but  to  "  flatter  sa 
douleur." 

Fever  appears  irom  time  to  time,  with  the  result  that 
Cominges  is  once  given  up.  Under  this  trial  the  soldier 
remains  true  to  himself;  he  causes  his  secretary  to  write 
and  send  his  best  compliments  to  the  King  and  Oiieen  ; 
tor,  to  his  deathbed,  he  continues  attentive  to  etiquette, 
and  has  the  recommendation  con\'eyed  to  his  wite  not  to 
come,  tor  she  would  probably  arri\'e  too  late,  and  suffei" 
'    To  Lioiinc.      March   5  aiul  i  ;,   166^  ;   April  17,   1664. 
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therefore  unnecessary  pain.  Cominges,  as  many  did  in 
his  time,  acted  up  to  the  recommendation  of  La  Fon- 
taine, who  wanted  men  to  go  out  of  life  "  ainsi  que  d'un 
banquet,"  with  thanks  and  compliments  to  their  host. 
Cominges'  secretary,  Bruchet,  explains  in  the  same 
letter  ^  that,  as  for  business,  the  Ambassador  did  not,  on 
account  of  impending  death,  abate  one  jot  of  his  claims, 
and  that  he  was  as  stiff  as  ever.  Far  too  stiff  indeed, 
for,  unknown  to  him,  his  raideur  was  one  difficulty 
more  on  a  road  which  was  not  of  the  easiest. 

He  was  scarcely  recovered  and  not  vet  out  of  danger, 
when  he  was  protesting  of  his  intention  to  sav  his  say 
and  keep  the  same  tone  to  the  last  :  "  They  are  mightily 
complaining  of  the  dryness  of  my  last  memoir  to  the 
King  of  England  and  to  his  Council.  Well,  if  I  die, 
this  will  add  little  weight  to  my  load  ;  and  it  I  recover, 
I  shall  know  how  to  defend  as  well  the  manner  as  the 
matter  of  my  writing.''  - 

No  wonder  such  an  attitude  could  not  please  the  easy- 
going Charles,  who  hated  to  have  trouble  ;  it  greatly 
helped  Clarendon  to  protract  business,  imputing  much  to 
"  the  capriciousness  ot  [Cominges's]  nature,  which  made 
him  hard  to  treat  with  and  not  always  vacant  at  the 
hours  himself  assigned,  being  hypochondriac  and  seldom 
sleeping  without  opium."  3  Otten  and  often  Louis  tried 
to  smooth  the  temper  of  his  envoy,  and  with  great 
lightness  of  touch,  usuig  the  niost  carefully  selected 
words,  in   order  not   to  give  offence,  attempted  to   per- 

'    Bruchet  to  Lioniic.      A'Tarch  30,  1665. 
'•'   April  7,  166:;. 

'   "Life  of  Edward,  Earl  of  Clarendon  .    .    .  written  bv  himself,'' 
Basil,  179S,  5  vols.,  8vo,  vol.  iii.  p.  29S  (\ear  1665], 
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suade  him  to  negotiate  "  sans  chaleur  ni  emportement." 
Even  while  dying,  Cominges  persisted  in  his  warmth. 

In  this  as  in  many  other  things,  Holies  was  his  exact 
counterpart  in  Paris,  and  wrote  with  great  satisfaction 
how  he  had  snubbed  the  French  King  himself :  "  I  was 
yesterday  at  Colombe,  to  take  my  leave  of  the  Queene, 
who  is  gone  allready  towards  Bourbon  this  very  wett 
morning.  The  King  came  thither,  v/'hilst  I  was  there, 
and  at  last  gave  me  a  little  salute  with  his  hand;  and 
trewly,  my  lord,  I  answered  him  with  such  a  one, 
because  I  knew  his  Ambassadors  in  England  are  accue- 
illies  (j'/c")  in  an  other  manner."  ^  The  result  had  been 
that  Holies  did  not  learn  a  word  of  what  he  wanted,  but 
that  did  not  matter  much  in  his  eyes.  Another  result 
was  that  both  Charles  and  Louis  beg-an  to  think  of  usin(2; 
other  means  to  come  to  an  understandino;,  and  the  great 
influence  ot  Madame,  the  outcome  of  which  was  only  to 
be  felt  later,  began  during  those  years. 

A  vanetv  ot  minor  questions  were  also  the  subject  ot 
the  official  correspoiidence.  Never  forget,  L>ouis  had 
written  to  Comincjes,  "  that  there  is  nothiuG:  in  the 
whole  world  that  does  not  come  under  the  cognizance 
and  tall  within  the  sphere  ot  an  Ambassador."-  Cominges 
accordmglv  wrote  about  all  sorts  of  political  and  com- 
mercial subjects,  and  the  range  of  his  dispatches  co\'er, 
not  onlv  the  whole  ot  Europe,  but  Africa  also,  America, 
the  Indies,  China,  and  Japan.  News  did  not  tra\el 
then  as  it  does  now,  and  events  were  not  ktiown  at  the 
same  time  all  round  the  woi'kl  ;   thev  were  alwa\'s  uorth 

'    Aut;ust    22,    166;.        Lister's     "Lite     aiul    AJ,nrmi>[rat;t)ii    .)•' 
Clarendon,''  Lundon,   iS:;S,   :;  vols.,  Svo,  \-f)l.  iii.  p.    \()2.. 
■   Fcliruarv  22,   1 66^. 
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the  mentioning,  and  there  was  httJe  fear  of  double  emploi. 
Thus  the  Ambassador  sends  to  his  master  the  latest 
particulars  he  has  been  able  to  collect  concerning  the 
doings  of  the  Grand  Duke  of  Muscovy,  the  anxieties  of 
Venice  by  reason  of  Turkish  conquests,  the  impending 
siege  of  Vienna,  the  apostacy  of  a  number  of  mission- 
aries owing  to  the  witchery  and  allurements  of  the  fair 
"  Japonaises,"  the  arriving  in  the  Downs  of  a  ship  from 
Bantam  "  who  has  made  the  journey  in  one  year  :  a 
thing  unparalleled  till  now."  The  name  of  the  vessel 
which  thus  succeeded  in  beating  all  previous  records  is 
unfortunately  not  given. i 

Among  the  extraneous  subjects  which  more  constantly 
reappear,  a  conspicuous  place  is  allotted  to  the  Algerine 
and  Tunisian  corsairs.  Weak  as  was  his  navy,  Louis 
did  not  lose  sight  of  them  ;  he  meant  to  be  respected  by 
all,  even  by  those  infidels.  He  once  describes  with 
delio;ht,  in  a  letter  to  Cominges,  how  his  squadron  has 
run  aground  two  corsair  ships  near  I/a  Goulette  and  has 
burnt  them.  "  The  Turks  in  them  to  the  number  of 
six  hundred  jumped  into  the  water  ;  the  loss  incurred 
by  them  is  not  the  main  result  of  the  encounter,  but  it 
demonstrates  that,  contrarv  to  what  was  believed,  the 
v^essels  of  these  corsairs  are  not  so  swift  that  it  be  an 
impossibility  for  us  to  overreach  them.  A  small 
capture  has  also  been  made  of  twenty-six  Turks,  who 
have  been  conveyed  to  my  galleys  at  7'oulon."  - 

What  steam  now  is  for  our  navv,  slaves  were  in  those 
times.      They  were  the  propelling  power  which  allowed 

'    1\)  Lif)iinc.     February  21,  \G6\.    The  ship  brings  news  of  the 
burning  of  M.niilUi  by  Chinese  pirates. 
■-'   To  Cominges.      April   18,   1663. 
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to  ply  against  the  wind.  Louis  was  ever  anxious  to 
better  provide  himself  with  such  an  indispensable  com- 
modity. "  We  hear,"  writes  Lionne,  "  of  the  capture 
of  three  thousand  Moors  [by  the  English  at  Tangiers]. 
In  case  it  were  true,  the  King  would  greatly  like  you  to 
obtain  from  the  King  of  England  a  gift  of  some  part  of 
their  number.  If  you  fail,  try  at  least  to  have  them  all 
or  most  of  them  for  money.  Mind  in  any  case  that 
they  are  not  given  to  others."  ^  The  English  Govern- 
ment unfortunately  turn  out  to  want  all  their  slaves. 
The  English  will  not  even  part  with  a  number  of  convicts 
which  they  had  been  asked  kindly  to  sell.-  Cominges 
then  bethinks  himself  ot  the  Royal  Company  of  the 
Guinea  coast,  "  the  staple  article  of  whose  trade  consists 
in  slaves."  Their  produce,  however,  is  ot  doubtful 
cjuality  ;  the  men  are  tall  and  strong,  but  "so  obstinate 
that  they  otten  prefer  to  die  rather  than  work.  I  will, 
however,  if  you  like,  secure  a  hundred  or  so,  as  an 
experiment."  3  He  is  alloweci  to  try,  but  the  price 
happens  to  be  enormous  :  "  I  have  asked  [the  Syndic  of 
the  company]  tor  one  hundred  men  between  27  and  35, 
sound  in  their  body  and  complete  in  their  limbs,  to  be 
delivered  up  at  I'oulon.  They  want  two  hundred 
crowns  (ecus)  foi-  each.  .  .  .  I  do  not  think  the  bargain 
an  acceptable  one,  as  yt)u  can  find  much  better  men  at 
Leghorn  tor  one  hundred  ecus  or  foui"  hundred  ti-ancs."-^- 
W'hile  shiN'cs  were  not  purchased,  and  the  rreat\-  was 
not    signed,    and    the    Portuofuese     were    \'ery    scantily 

'   To  Comiiigcs.      August   12,   \()()\. 

Bataillcr  to  the  King.      N()\'L'nibcr  ^-^   166:^. 
'    To  Lioiinc.      October   iS,    166^. 
'   To  the  King.      Dccciiihcr   ^,   166^. 
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assisted,     an     event     was     preparing     of    a    nature    to 
make  even  much  more  complicated  the  diplomatic  game 
that   was   being    played.       The    same    spirit    of  rivalry 
which  existed  in  England  towards  France  on  account  of 
the    latter's   territorial    power,   was   entertained  towards 
Holland  as  a  naval  nation.     The  British  Kingdom  and 
the    Dutch   Republic  were  both  eager  to   increase  their 
colonial  possessions,  their  trade  and  their  fleets.      Spain 
of  course  had  still  its  immense  colonies,  but  her  conquer- 
ing propensities  were  spent  ;   both  east  and  west  she  had 
come  to  a  standstill.      Not  so  Holland  ;  not  so  England  ; 
the  two  were  building  their  colonial  empire,  watching  very 
jealously  over  each  other,  and   afraid   the   best  countries 
yet  to  be  occupied  as  colonies  might  fall   to  the  lot  of 
the    rival    nation.       Trading    and    military    fleets    con- 
stantly  crossed    and    recrossed    each    other   at    sea,    and 
strange  reports  A\"ere  circulated  and  greedily  accepted  on 
the  Change  at  Amsterdam  and  London  as  to  the  wealth 
brought  home  b)' the  last  convov,  and  as  to  the  ill  doings, 
malpractices,  unjust   occupations  and  barbarities  of  the 
agents    of  the   other    State.      Greed  and    hate  were  thus 
kept  well  alive  and  ready  for  instant  use  ;  thev  too,  great 
propelling  powers.     W^ar  would  ensue  some  dav  ;   Eouis 
knew  it  ;   Cominges  had   left  him   no  doubt   as  to  this  : 
the    Dutch   are    hated,   he  wrote,  "  on   meurt   d'envie  de 
les    attaquer."  '      Louis   made    up  his   mind   to    prevent 
hostilities,  if  that  were  possible  :    he  did  not  want  anv  of 
the  two  to  destroy  the  other  and  to   remain  the   hence- 
forth unopposed  master  of  the  sea.      Cominges  was  in- 
structed  to  speak    and    write  and  entreat    accordingly  ; 
\\-hich    he   did   as  well    as  his  scurvy,   the   Chancellor's 
'   To  Lioniic,  Fcbruaiy  28,   1664.      Siinic  to  the  King. 
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gout,  Charles's  dissipations,  the  Duke  of  York  and  the 
people's  wilfulness  permitted. 

War  was  becoming  every  day  more  threatening.' 
While  Comingeswas  discoursing  and  writing  dispatches, 
ships  were  building  in  the  Thames,  and  the  nation  looked 
with  pride  at  the  splendid  fleets  that  were  making 
ready.  It  thought  of  the  coming  contest  as  of  a  sport: 
there  would  be,  of  course,  some  important  battles,  but 
they  would  be  won  ;  besides  this,  most  of  the  game 
would  consist  in  chasing  the  Dutch  merchantmen  ; 
there  would  be  a  fine  sport  indeed,  and  spoils  worth  the 
risks.  "  The  Duke  of  York  spends  all  his  days  and 
part  of  his  nights  upon  the  river,  seeing  that  his  ships 
arc  being  armed  and  the  stores  filled.  .  .  .  The  Duke 
and  his  party  act  as  if  he  were  on  the  point  of  putting  to 
sea.  On  Saturdav  he  ordered  out  of  Chatham  the 
St.  Jcviues^  the  best  ship  of  England,  bearing  80  pieces. 
Ilis  upholsterer  is  turnishing  his  apartments  there,  and 
his  quartermaster  marks  the  '  cabanes  '  tor  the  noblemen 
who  are  to  accompanv  him."  - 

As  tor  Chai-les  himselt,  the  sporti\'e  side  of  the  \x-nture 
pleases  him  very  much,  and  he  takes  a  p;>.rticular  delight 
in  paving,  he  too,  \Msits  to  the  dockvards.  lie  indulges 
in  trips  at  sea,  and  when  the  weather  is  unpropitioLis, 
he  remains  on  boaivl  a  little  longer  to  see  his  coumers 
look  pale.  "  "i  esterda\'  the  King  ot  J^ngland  did  mc 
the  honour  to  take  me  with  him  to  see  the  launching  ot 
a  vessel  ot    1,200  tons  burden  ;   a   finer   and   more  mag- 

'  To  the  King,  lulv  21,  1 66.|.  I'o  LioniR',  |ul\'  zS.  1664.. 
W^ir  will  begin  in  (luinea  aiul  be  continueJ  in  luir^pc.  To  l,ii)nne, 
September  1  5,   i  ()()\. 

-'   T(j  Lionne.      lSo\  ember  ^,   1664.. 
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niiicent  I  never  saw.  While  painters  are  busy  em- 
bellishing the  outside  and  the  rooms,  masts  are  planted, 
ropes  and  artillery  provided.   .   .   . 

"  We  saw  there  all  the  old  generals  and  captains  of 
Cromwell,  who  are  very  loyal  and  full  of  confidence  on 
account  of  their  last  successes  against  the  Dutch.  The 
King  told  me  before  them,  that  they  all  had  had  the 
plague,  but  that  they  were  quite  sound  now  and  less  acces- 
sible to  the  disease  than  others.  I  must  confess,  sire,  that 
nothing  finer  than  all  this  navy  can  well  be  imagined  ; 
nothing  grander  and  more  impressive  than  this  large 
number  of  ships  ready  made  or  being  built,  this  vast 
quantity  of  guns,  masts,  ropes,  planks  and  other  things 
used  in  this  sort  of  warfare.  7'he  King  had  an  excellent 
meal  served  to  us  on  one  of  his  vachts  ;  he  drank  the 
health  of  your  Majesty  and  asked  the  company  to 
second  him,  and  this  was  heartily  done.  I  returned 
thanks,  and  in  your  behalf  I  proposed  the  health  of  the 
King  ot  England.  Both  were  honoured  with  so  many 
g[uns  and  so  much  noise  that  the  weather  chano;cd. 

"  While  we  were  thus  carousing,  the  sea  became  rough 
and  completed  what  wine  had  begun.  The  Oucen,  wh(^ 
was  on  the  river  with  the  ladies,  escaped  the  sickness 
but  not  the  tear.  All  the  rest  were  less  lucky,  as  was 
only  too  apparent,  'i'he  squall  being  over,  the  sky 
cleared,  the  ship  was  launched,  and  it  was  possible  to 
enjoy  the  sight  without  the  inconvenience  ot  the  rain 
and  hail.  The  ceremony  being  finished,  the  Ouecn 
went  home  with  the  coaches  prepared  tor  the  King  ;  but 
he,  who  was  greatly  amused  at  seeino;  the  (Others  dis- 
composed, did  not  care  to  allow  us  to  do  the  same.  It 
proved,  however,  an  impossibility  to  use  barges  to  return. 
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to  town,  and  we  had  to  hire  coaches  and  carriages  at 
Greenwich  to  go  back  to  Whitehall."  ' 

Enchanted  with  this  piece  of  wickedness,  Charles  did 
not  fail  to  begin  again,  and,  fever  or  no  fever,  he  would 
have  Cominges  awakened  before  break  ot  dav  and 
invited  to  accompany  him  again  on  similar  excursions  : 
"  Last  Monday,  at  five  in  the  morning,  the  King  of 
England  sent  me  a  messag-e  to  ask  me  to  go  with  him  to 
Chatham  to  see  six  vessels,  or  rather  six  war  machines, 
the  finest  and  largest  to  be  seen  at  sea."  The  ship 
meant  for  the  Duke  of  York,  not  after  all  the  St.  James, 
but  the  Charles,  is  a  splendid  piece  of  joinerv  ;  it  has 
80  guns,  two  of  which,  lodged  on  the  forecastle,  are 
culverins  of   prodigious  length.- 

War  has  not  been  declared  vet,  but  reprisals  have 
begun  on  both  sides  ;  the  game  has  been  opened  ;  more 
serious  plav  vvill  soon  follow.  The  French  mediation 
has  been  a  first  time  rejected  ;  3  "  the  English  are 
intoxicated  with  their  present  state," -^-  and  with  the  state 
of  their  navv  ;  volunteers  are  being  instructed — in  the 
summarv  fashion  then  considered  sufficient :  "  Part  ot 
the  volunteers  will  lea\'e  [the  Thames]  on  Monda\' 
with  the  fleet  [and  go  bv  sea  to  Portsmouth]  to  inure 
themselves.  The  Dukes  of  Monmouth,  Richmond, 
Buckitigham,  Norfolk,  and  sex'cral  other  noblemen  are 
amonn;  them.''  5 

Disquieting  news  all  this.  Louis  resoKcd  to  tr\- 
one    last    effort    m   order   to   ha\'e   the   peace   preser\'e(.l. 

■  To  ;hc  King.      No\ciribcr  (),   i66.|. 

■■  To  the  King.      No\cin!^cr  i  ^,   i66|. 

•  I''.nglish  iifjtc  oF  the    i6;h  of  Ov'tobcr.    \(-()j^. 

■t  Ru\-igii\-  to  Li')iiii-j.      D-.cciiib'.-;-   i  ;,   \(-'^.\.  ' 

-"  To  rhc  King.      Xo\cnibcr   if'),    1 66_|.. 


CHAPTER  IX. 

LA     CELEBRE    AMBASSADE. 

I.    Business. 

IF  one  Ambassador  had  failed,  perhaps  three  would 
do  better.  Louis  resolved  to  appoint  "  une  celebre 
ambassade  extraordinaire  "  to  represent  him  in  Eng- 
land ;  and  he  gave  his  commission  accordingly  to  a 
member  of  his  own  house,  Henri  de  Bourbon,  Due  de 
Verneuil,  an  illegitimate  son  of  Henry  the  Fourth  '  and 
Henrietta  de  Balzac,  Marquise  de  Verneuil  ("  I  saw," 
writes  Evelyn  in  his  Diary,  "the  Duke  of  Verneuille, 
base-brother  to  the  Oueen-mother,  a  handsome  old  man 
and  a  great  hunter  "),  Honore  Courtin,  an  intimate 
friend  ot  Lionne,  chosen  by  the  King  because  he  would 
have  in  Fhigland  "a  member  of  his  council  well  versed 
in  judicial  matters,"  -   and  then  Cominges  himself. 

The  necessity  for  the  presence  of  an  Ambassador 
with  technical  knowledge  arose  from  the  number  of 
captures  made  bv  the    English,  who,  while  they  hated 

'  Born  in  1601,  legitimized  1603,  endowed  with  the  bishopric 
of  Met/.  1 60S,  wliich  he  kept,  thougli  not  in  holy  orders,  till 
1652.      He  died  at  \'erneinl  in   16S2. 

'    Instructions,      April  \,  1665. 
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the  Dutch,  did  not  like  much,  as  we  know,  the  French, 
and  who  constantly  stopped  French  boats  and  seized 
French  goods.  The  object  assigned  to  the  efforts  of 
the  three  was  the  same  as  before,  namely  to  forward 
the  preparation  of  the  treaty  of  closer  union,  and  to 
prevent  war  between  England  and  the  Dutch  Republic. 
This  last  item  was  the  more  urgent.  If  war  is  not 
averted,  the  English  will  probably  have  the  better  of  it, 
and  if  they  have,  Louis  not  unwisely  remarks,  "  it  will 
be  very  difficult  to  the  other  powers  to  deny  to  the 
English  that  domination  over  the  sea  to  which  they 
have  always  aspired.  Of  this  empire  they  are  now  so 
greedy,  that  it  may  be  asserted  that  from  this  wish  and 
from  their  intention  to  secure  to  themselves  the  trade 
of  the  whole  world,  arise  all  the  difficulties  and  quarrels 
they  raise  against  the  Dutch  States."  ' 

The  three  Ambassadors  were  recommended  to  pay  a 
particular  attention  to  Parliament  and  to  members  of 
the  same,  they  being  bent  upon  war,  while  Charles  is 
more  quietly  inclined,  though  not  lacking  personal 
courage,  "  according  to  the  testimony  of  Cromwell 
himself."  In  their  intercourse  with  deputies  they  must 
show  great  tact,  for  members  of  Parliament  are  "  very 
proud,''  and  Ambassadors  must  avoid  any  appearance 
of  pressure  or  interference.  They  must  meddle  with 
the  country's  affairs  and  not  seem  to  be  meddling,  a  \-erv 
delicate  task.  They  are  allowed  to  distribute  freel\' 
assurances  and  remonstrances,  and  promises  ot  friend- 
ship, goodwill  and  eternal  amity. 

Loaded  with   as   much  coin    ot    this   sort    as   could  be 
included  in  instructions  of  a  remarkable  length,  Courtiii 

'     lIl^tI  llction^  to  the  three  .■\In^a^^aJl)r^ .      April  4,    |6C>:;, 
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and  Verneuil  left  Paris  with  all  speed  to  join  Cominges, 
not  being  allowed  to  wait  for  their  equipage.  They 
found  at  Calais  "two  very  fine  yachts,  gilt  all  over, 
as  well  inside  as  outside.  The  rooms  are  wondrous 
neat,  with  carpets  and  velvet  beds."  They  belonged  to 
the  Oueen  and  King  of  England,  who  had  sent  them 
to  honour  their  uncle  Verneuil. 

At  Dover  horses  and  footmen  and  royal  carriages 
were  in  the  same  manner  provided.  On  their  way  to 
the  capita],  "  many  people,  at  Dover,  Canterbury, 
Rochester,  kept  inquiring  from  persons  of  our  own  suite 
why  we  were  going  to  London  ;  and  being  informed 
that  we  meant  to  secure  peace  between  England  and 
Holland,  they  without  hesitation  answered  :  If  they 
come  for  nothing  else,  they  might  as  well  go  back."  ^ 
They  continued  none  the  less  their  journey,  reached 
London  on  the  i6th  of  April,  1665,  and  saw  on  the 
same  day  the  King,  who  was  "  en  un  lieu  nomme  Chine  " 
(Sheen).  They  are  very  well  received,  and  "  Milord 
Fichardin  "  (Fitzhardin)  is  particularly  amiable. 

They  at  once  set  to  work,  and  at  once  discover 
that  what  had  proved  too  much  for  Cominges  alone 
would  not  be  more  easv  for  the  three  to  obtain.  1  he 
new-comers  might  be  more  supple  or  eloquent  or 
persuasive  ;  but  to  persuade  Charles  was  nothing  ;  the 
nation  it  was,  now  as  before,  that  had  to  be  persuaded, 
and  the  nation  was  entirely  bevond  their  reach. 
Exactly  a  week  after  his  arrival  Courtin  was  already 
writing  to  Lionne  that  there  was  nothing  to  hope  ;  the 
King    wants    peace,    but    Parliament    wants    war  ;    and 

'    The  Three  to  the  King.      April  20,   1665. 
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Parliament  being  the  stronger  party,  war  must  be  con- 
sidered inevitable. 

The  three,  none  the  less,  began  strenuously  to  flilfil 
their  instructions  ;  they  proposed  a  delay  of  two  months 
before  the  fleets  were  allowed  to  weigh  anchor,  and  they 
offered  their  mediation.  But  the  English  answers  were 
long  in  coming,  and  when  they  came  they  were  found  to 
be  dilatory.  One  day  the  Chancellor  has  his  usual  and 
opportune  gout  ;  another  day  the  audience  is  postponed 
"  on  account  of  the  Sunday,  for  which  they  have  here 
the  greatest  egards.'"  '  Courtin  had  long  private  con- 
versations with  Charles  :  he  was  in  fact  the  real 
Ambassador  all  the  while  ;  the  King  delighted  in  his 
talk,  and  found  him  a  cJiarmeur.  "  Short,  with  a 
beauish  face  and  a  somewhat  ridiculous  figure,  Courtin 
\\'as  full  of  wit,  good  sense,  judgment,  maturity  and 
grace.  .  .  .  He  pleased  everybody  everywhere."  So 
wrote  St.  Simon,-  no  easy  man  to  please. 

Charles  would  allow  him  to  plead  f)r  hours,  and 
fully  to  develop  the  assurances  and  remonstrances  in  his 
instructions  ;  he  would  be  deli[(hted  at  his  Excel lenc^■'s 
reasonings,  ready  wit,  and  clever  retorts,  but  even  he 
would  not  allow  himself  to  be  persuaded,  because  t]-uit 
was  an  impossibility  ;  because  Parliament  \\'as  there,  and 
the  country  too.  "  '  My  fleet,  Sir,  is  out  of  harbour 
eyen  now,  and  I  cannot  call  it  back  with  honour,  and 
then  \'ou  must  remember  my  people  are  m  a  ra^e 
against  the  Dutch.'  "  3  To  this  last  reason,  Courtm  was 
not   slow   to   perceix'c,  a(2;reeing   in    this   with  Commies, 
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that  there  was  no  answer.  "  There  is  this  difference 
between  him  [/.f.,  Charles  II.]  and  the  King  our 
master,  that  his  Majesty  can  order  his  subjects  to  go  as 
he  pleases,  but  the  King  of  England  is  bound  to  follow 
his."  I 

Another  difficulty  came  from  the  stubbornness  ot  the 
Dutch.  In  the  year  1662,  Louis,  foreseeing  that  the 
union  with  England  would  be  very  difficult  to  conclucie, 
and  unwilling  to  let  one  of  the  two  great  naval  powers 
of  the  world  to  be  utterly  ruined  by  the  other,  had 
signed  a  treaty  of  alliance  with  Holland.-  This  con- 
vention he  thought  would  not  prevent  his  arranging 
a  treaty  with  England  ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  give  more 
weight  to  his  proposals,  the  refusal  of  which  would 
entail,  not  the  status  quo,  but  declared  hostility.  The 
Dutch  treaty  in  the  meanwhile  had  kept  all  its  force, 
and  the  English  one  was  yet  in  nubibus  ;  Louis  was 
bound  to  help  the  States,  and  depending  upon  this  they 
were  the  more  aggressive,  and  proved  scarcely  less 
difficult  to  quiet  than  the  English.  The  three 
Ambassadors  did  their  best  to  win  Van  Gogh,  the 
Envoy  of  the  Republic,  to  their  pacific  programme ; 
for,  though  acts  of  hostility  were  of  daily  occurrence, 
diplomatic  relations  had  not  yet  been  broken.  To  the 
appeals  made  to  him.  Van  Gogh  used  to  answer  — 

"  '  Ah,  sir,  it  is  a  verv  difficult  thing  you  are  asking  ! 
All  I  can  say  is  our  people  are  not  more  easy  to  govern 
than  the  l^iglish,  and  thev  would  never  approve  ot  our 

'    Ctnirtin  to  Lionnc.      April,   166;. 

■^^  Treaty  of  Paris,  April  22,  1662.  In  case  one  of  the  two 
were  attacked,  the  other  was  to  declare  war  ag;\iiist  the  aggressor 
within  totir  months. 
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makinfy  larger  concessions  than  we  have  ofFered  .  .  . 
We  are  unjustly  attacked  ;  I  have  been  an  homme 
d'armes  (he  used  those  very  terms),  and  I  will  well  know 
how  to  die  with  the  others  ? '  .  .  .  We  allowed  him 
time  to  recover  from  this  furious  fit,  which  had  been 
caused  either  by  the  excellence  of  his  zeal,  or  maybe 
by  a  very  long  sword  which  was  dangling  at  his  side."  ^ 

While  the  Ambassadors  do  their  best  to  hurry  on  an 
understanding,  the  King  of  England  and  his  Ministers 
formalize  as  much  as  they  can.  We  are  in  May ; 
nothing  has  been  done  ;  the  warlike  preparations  con- 
tinue, and  at  the  very  time  when  a  naval  battle  is  daily 
expected,  Charles  and  Clarendon  put  forth  the  un- 
expected demand  to  have  the  negotiations  carried  on  in 
writing^ :  "  '  Since  I  have  come  back  to  mv  kinQ-dom, 
(says  Charles)  I  have  nearly  forgotten  the  French 
language,  and  in  truth  the  trouble  I  have  in  looking 
for  my  words  allows  the  escape  of  my  thoughts. 
I  must  needs  have  delay  in  order  to  be  able  to  reflect 
and  meditate  upon  things  proposed  to  me  in  that 
language  .  .  .' "  All  this  ignorance  atid  lightness  of 
thought    the   French    Ambassadors   politely    deny. 

"  He  added  that  his  c(^mmissaries  did  not  understand 
French.  I  retorted  that  many  in  his  council  spoke 
i-'Vench  as  wx-Il  as  we  did,  and  that  we  would  use  Fatin 
if  these  Qrentlemen  liked. 

"  'No,  no,  no,'  said  he,  '  I  assure  vou  the\'  will  nor 
desist,  and  they  want  to  nei^otiate  in  writing.' 

"  '  'Fhis,  Sire,  I  am  \'erv  S()rr\'  we  cannnr  do.' 

"  .Vs  we  had  come  to  this,  the  door  was  rhi'own  op^'n, 
and    the   Queen-mother,   who  was    retii"ino;,    passed    u^, 
'The  'J'lircc  to  the  Kiii".      \]a\    11,    166;. 
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saying  :  '  'Dieu  vous  henisse ' ;  as  showing  the  wish  she  had 
we  might  come  to  an  understanding.  The  Earl  of  St. 
Albans  showed  himself  at  the  aperture,  and  the  King 
nodded  to  him,  saying  :  '  Do  come  here  ;  here  is  a  little 
man  I  cannot  convince  or  silence.'  " 

The  King  hereupon  begins  to  talk  English  to 
St.  Albans,  the  outcome  of  w^hich  conversation  is  that, 
as  his  ultima  ratio,  Charles  puts  forth  the  plea  that  it  is 
supper  time,  and  he  therefore  hurries  away  not  to  have 
his  Castlemaine  wait.^ 

At  the  Castlemaine's  the  secret  affairs  of  the  State 
are  freely  discussed,  and  France  is  loudly  denounced. 
Lauderdale  is  especially  warm  in  his  attacks  ;  not  he 
alone,  however,  "  for  the  conclusion  of  his  speech  is  on 
the  lips  of  all  Englishmen.  You  have  only  to  go  to 
the  Exchange  to  hear  it  repeated  every  morning.  For 
in  this  country  everybody  thinks  it  his  right  to  speak 
of  the  affairs  of  State,  and  the  verv  boatmen  want  the 
my  lords  to  talk  to  them  about  such  topics  while  they 
row  them  to  Parliament."  -  In  this  noticeable  remark 
the  three  forestalled,  for  many  years,  Montesquieu's 
well-known  observation  concernino;  the  London  tilers, 
who  were  espied  by  him  reading  the  Gazette  while  they 
were  at  work  on  the  roofs,  so  intent  and  so  widely 
spread    was  the   passion   for  politics  in   England. 

Days  and  weeks  and  months  pass.  The  fine  fleet 
which  Comino-es  had  seen  buildino-  is  cruisino;  in  the 
North  Sea,  under  command  of  the  Duke  of  York  ;  the 
Dutch  fleet  is  also  at  sea  under  the  orders  of  Obdam. 
A  battle  is  imminent.      One  day  of  June  while  Cominges 

'    The  Three  to  the  King.      Ma\'  z\,  1665. 
-   The  Three  to  Lioiiiie.     June  i,  1665. 
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and  CoLirtin  were  taking  their  walk  in  the  park  of 
"  St.  Jemme,"  reports  of  guns  are  heard  ;  a  rumour 
comes  that  the  Dutch  fly  ;  '  the  Ambassadors  must  wait, 
however,  to  know  the  truth  for  sure,  till  they  can  see  the 
King,  "  who  speaks  always  sincerely."  They  meet  him 
at  his  palace,  and  hear  that  seventeen  Dutch  men-of-war 
have  been  taken,  and  nine  burnt  or  sunk.  The  English 
have  lost  the  Earls  of  "  Falmuth,  Portlan,  and  Mal- 
borout,"  besides  "  M.  de  Mousseri,  Irlandois."  -  The 
hostile  fleet  has  been  scattered  to  the  winds  and  the 
waters  ;  maybe  they  will  congregate  again. 

"  M.  de  Witt,"  Courtin  observes  with  strange  fore- 
sight, "  has  such  a  strong  will  as  to  want  another  battle. 
He  will  perhaps  be  torn  to  pieces  by  his  own  people."  3 
The  bloody  tragedy  foreshadowed  in  this  last  sentence 
was,  however,  to  be  delayed  till  Saturday,  20th  of  August, 
1672,  when  the  Grand  Pensionary  was  massacred  bv  his 
compatriots,  and  a  finger  torn  from  his  bodv  "  sold  for 
two  sous  and  a  pot  ot  bejr."4 

Great  were  the  rejoicings  in  London  at  the  news  of 
the  victory  of  the  Duke  of  York  ofl^  the  Suflblk  coast, 
the  blowing  up  of  Obdam's  ship,  and  the  flight  of  the 
Dutch.  Bonfires  were  lighted  in  the  streets.  Owing 
to  their  capacity  as  mediators,  the  In-ench  Envoys  con- 
sidered they  had  to  abstain  from  taking  part  in  them, 
which  angered  the  mob  very  much  ;  they  were  ac- 
cordingly   hooted    each     in    turn,     and    their    windows 

'Courtin  to  Lionnc.       fiinc   15,    1665. 
'The  Three  to  the  King.      lune   iS,   166:;. 
'To  Lionne.      June  22,   i66v 

*  A.  Letevre  Pontalis,  "  jean  de  Witt,"  Paris,  i8S.|.,  2  \<)ls.,  Svo., 
vol.  ii.  p.    537. 
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broken.  But  while  any  breach  of  etiquette  by  officials 
was  resented  to  the  extent,  as  we  have  seen,  of  bringing 
nations  to  the  verge  of  war,  the  doings  ot  mobs  were, 
not  unwisely,  esteemed  as  of  little  import.  Cominges  had 
taken  almost  no  notice  of  a  former  emeute  before  his 
hous^'.  The  emeute  had  been  caused  by  a  servant 
belonging  to  the  Exeter  family  knocking  a  shop  boy 
on  the  head  with  his  sword.  The  mob  assembled  ;  the 
servant  withdrew  into  the  Ambassadorial  court vard, 
where  he  was  covered  by  the  diplomatic  immunity. 
Cominges's  men  helped  the  fellow  to  escape  by  a  side 
cioor,  while  the  rabble  clamoured  for  him  to  be  surren- 
dered ;  when  they  heard  he  had  fled  they  broke 
Comingres's  windows,  "  The  noise  reached  me  when 
I  had  already  ordered  my  coach,  meaning  to  go  out. 
I  walked  at  once  towards  the  mob,  which  allowed  me  to 
pass;  I  ordered  all  my  men  to  withdraw,  and  caused  the 
door  to  be  shut  ;  I  had  then  my  drive  in  the  town  as 
I  had  resolved,  with  onlv  one  gentleman  and  a  page. 
So  the  rabble  dispersed,  the  asylum  was  not  violated, 
and  my  person  was  not  msulted."  ' 

"I  am  very  glad,"  Louis  answered,  "  \'ou  could 
put  an  end  to  that  fray  without  more  trouble  .  .  . 
Incidents  of  this  kind  are  such  that  no  himian  wisdom 
can  foresee  them.  I  greatly  approve  your  presenting 
yourself  to  the  mob  (thanks  to  which  the  tumult  w^as 
quieted)  and  your  driving  with  orie  gentleman  and 
a  page   as   you   had   resolved  before."  - 

'  To  the  King.     March   i  :;,   1663. 

--March  25,  1663.  D'Estradcs  too  (letter  to  Bricnnc  the 
voiiiigcr,  October  6,  1661)  had  had  the  excitement  of  similar 
encounters.      A  Swedish  baron  pursued  by  the  police  having  taken 
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It  is  strange  to  compare  the  tone  of  the  dispatches 
concerning  the  Watteville  affair  and  the  letters  in  which 
the  Ambassadors  report  such  trays  as  the  above,  or, 
again,  give  an  account  of  the  siege  laid  to  their  houses 
on  the  occasion  of  the  victory. 

The  first  part  of  the  night  had  been  spent  very 
gaily  but  quietly  :  "  At  the  moment  I  am  writitig, 
Monseigneur,  that  is,  about  eleven  of  the  night,"  says 
Secretary  Bigorre,  "  I  hear  on  all  sides  the  shouts  of  the 
people  who  flock  in  large  numbers  round  the  bonfires 
in  the  streets.  Comino;  home  from  Messrs.  de  Comino-es 
and  Courtin,  to  whom  I  had  brought  dispatches  for 
them  to  sign,  I  saw  a  number  ot  fires  which  were  being 
prepared.  At  the  door  of  wealthy  persons  there  wms  no 
less  than  a  full  cartload  of  wood  tor  each  sintj-le  fire  ; 
those  who  lack  wood  burn  their  old  chairs  and  old 
chests.  ...  A  standard  taken  trom  the  Dutch  has  been 
placed  on  the  top  of  the  Tower;  the  Westminster  bells 
have  been  ringing  as  a  sign  of  rejoicing."  • 

Later  in  the  night  things  altered  :  "  It  was  one  at'ter 
midnight,  that  is  to  sav  a  time  when  the  rabble  had  drunk 
abundantlv,"  when  the  absence  o\  bonfires  at  the  doors 
of  the  b'rench  Ambassadors,  "  whose  houses  were  in  the 
middle  of  the  town,"  was  noticed  bv  the  mob.  The 
rabble  insisted  upon  fires  being  lighted,  and  obtaining 
none  they  showed  their  displeasure,  as  usual,  b\'  breaking 
the  windows.      "  M\-  tale  will  be  short,"  writes   Coui-tin 

sIicUlt  in  the  house  ot  d'Fotradcs  ar  Chelsea,  while  he  hiniselt  was 
awav  hunting,  a  fight  took  place  between  the  pi-liee  toree  and  the 
servants  of  the  iMiihassv,  eiglit  of  these  being  wounded,  while 
two  of  the  mob  were  killed. 

'    Bieorre  to  Lionne.       lunc   I  S,   166^. 
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to  Lionne.  "  I  have  had  a  dozen  glass  panes  broken  hi 
the  room  occupied  by  your  son.  M.  de  Comhiges  has 
been  less  hicky,  and  if  we  had  not  kept  our  temper  weH 
you  would  have  heard  of  a  fine  grilHng  of  Ambassadors, 
for  the  streets  were  full  of  ready  burning  coals.''  ' 

"  If  I  were  not  afraid  of  Fame,"  writes  on  his  part 
classical  Cominges,  '*  of  Fame  that  is  wont  to  magnify 
things,  [  would  not  even  mention  what  has  taken  place. 
But  you  will  know,  sir,  and  1  hope  forget  a  minute 
after,  that,  in  order  that  nothing  should  be  done  contrary 
to  our  quality  and  obligations  as  mediators,  I  ordered  my 
people  not  to  light  fires  before  my  door,  but  to  give 
wood  to  my  neighbours  if  they  wanted  any  to  increase 
their  own  fires.  Whether  the  thing  passed  unobserved 
at  first,  or  that  the  fumes  of  the  wine  had  not  yet  turned 
their  heads,  certain  it  is  that  I  remained  untroubled 
till  midnight.  But  shortly  after,  it  seemed  proper  to  a 
multitude  of  roughs,  who  evidently  considered  that  they 
had  no  better  way  of  showing  their  patriotism  and  their 
hatred  towards  France,  to  shower  on  my  house  first  exe- 
crations of  the  usual  type,  then  stones  in  such  a  number 
that  I  had  to  leave  my  bedroom  to  avoid  being  wounded 
in  so  fine  an  encounter.  My  people,  brave  as  chained 
lions,  were  moved  by  so  much  insolence  ;  thev  instantly 
armed  themselves  each  according  to  his  profession  :  spits 
stood  at  the  vanguard,  pistols  and  muskets  composed 
the  main  body  of  the  troops.  Things  having  come  to 
this,  I  thought  it  advisable  to  cool  so  much  military 
ardour.  I  addressed  them  in  a  speech  returning  thanks, 
and  I  ordered  my  army  to  withdraw.    .    .    . 

"  The  foes,  availing  themselves  of  my  prudence,  which 
'  June  22,  1665. 
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they  interpreted  as  weakness,  marked  all  the  entrances  to 
my  house  with  a  number  of  white  crosses  and  inscrip- 
tions meaning,  '  May  the  pity  and  misericord  of  God  be 
on  this  poor  house,'  as  if  the  plague  were  in  it,  and  its 
inhabitants  had  been  destroyed.  They  withdrew  then  in 
their  turn  with  much  hooting."  ' 

With  a  nation  thus  disposed,  little  could  be  hoped  from 
a  negotiation,  and  the  abundant  stores  of  fine  phrases 
and  assurances  with  which  the  instructions  provided  the 
Ambassadors  would  be  of  little  avail.  Courtin,  a  shrewd, 
practical  man,  for  all  his  jollity,  could  not  help  sneering 
at  those  treasures  :  a  much  more  effectual  argument 
would  have  been  a  public  declaration  that  Louis  would, 
according  to  the  Treaty  of  1662,  help  the  Dutch  with 
his  troops  and  monev  ;  and  even  this,  Courtin  thought, 
would  be  barely  sufficient  to  quiet  now  the  passions  of 
the  people.  As  for  the  fine  talk  with  which  the 
Anibassadors  were  expected  by  the  men  at  home  to 
alter  the  bend  and  will  of  a  great  nation,  he  takes  the 
liberty  to  write  plainly  to  Lionne  : 

"  So  long  as  I  see  that  we  and  M.  ^'an  Gogh  are 
possessed  of  nothing  better  than  certain  common 
places  from  which  to  draw  fine  words  to  persuade  the 
King  ot  England — to  whom  we  hav^e  bv  order  delivered 
three  or  tour  times  over  the  same  compliment — I  will 
believe  that  vou  laugh  in  your  slee\'e  when  for  N'our 
sins  and  out  ot  sheer  courtesy  yoii  feel  bound  to  \\rite 
to  us.  \ Ou  will  allow  me  to  say  in  justice  to  \'ou,  that 
you  are  tar  too  enlightened  not  ro  know  as  well  as  I 
do  that  the  King  ot  iMTgland,  were  he  accessible  to 
all  the  fine  things  you  have  so  delicatcK'  moulded  in  our 
'    'J'o  I,i(;iinc.      lunc  J2,   166^. 
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instructions,  and  in  two  or  three  other  dispatches,  would 
be  c|uite  unable  to  follow  the  promptings  of  his  heart, 
dependent  as  he  is  upon  his  Parliament  and  his  people. 
AVe  must  therefore  examine  whether  testimonies  of 
tenderness  on  the  part  of  our  master,  his  prayers,  and 
our  instant  recommendations,  can  make  some  impression 
on  the  Parliament  of  England  and  on  the  inhabitants  ot 
London  :  that  you  will  not  readily  believe."  '  Charles 
"  can  nothing  except  when  he  wills  what  his  subjects 
want."-  Courtin  is  sorry  to  be  only  thirty-eight  ;  if 
he  had  the  authority  which  age  gives  he  would  quietly 
go  beyond  his  instructions.  "  I  would  take  resolutions 
and  act  upon  them,  and  let  you  know  only  afterwards." 
Even  in  those  pre-telegraphic  times,  Ambassadors,  as 
we  see,  felt  not  a  little  the  impediment  ot  too  strict 
instructions.  As  things  stand,  and  as  the  task  is  hope- 
less, Courtin  resolves  at  least  to  make  the  best  of  his 
stay  among  the  English,  and  if  he  cannot  be  useful  he 
means  at  least  not  to  be  bored,  and  he  will  mix  more 
and  more  with  the  gay  world.  "  As  soon  as  I  have  done 
with  my  cough,  I  will  live  as  Ministers  of  State  do  in 
this  coiuitr\',  and,  to  begin,  I  have  this  \'ery  morning 
named  to  the  King  of  England  the  person  who  has 
touched  my  heart  ;  he  has  already  come  to  my  help  and 
interposed  his  good  offices  in  \\\\  favour." 3 

II.    Amusements. 

The  amusements  of  the   English  Court  were  fimous 
all    over   luirope,  and   the  additional    Ambassadors  sent 

■    I  Line  29,  166;.  -'  Jul\'  6,  1665. 

■'   To  Lionnc.      |uiic  S,   166;. 
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to  reinforce  Cominges  did  not  fail  to  turn  the  occa- 
sion to  account.  They  soon  became  acquainted  with 
the  Stewart,  the  Castlemaine,  and  the  other  ladies 
who  played  a  part  at  Court,  with  the  former  especi- 
ally, whose  favour  was  in  the  ascendant,  and  who 
was  not  averse  to  France.  They  report  with  pleasure 
that  the  Castlemaine  who  favours  Spain  is  running 
great  risks  :  "  She  has  refused  to  sleep  at  Hampton 
Court  under  pretence  that  her  apartments  are  n(U 
ready.  His  Britannic  Majesty  supped  yesterday  with 
Mile.  Stewart  at  Milord  Arlington's,  who  had  his 
mistress  with  him.  A  Madame  Scrope  she  is,  first 
lady  of  the  chamber  to  the  Oueen,  and  a  woman 
not  to  content  herself  with  a  mere  Secretary  of  State. 
For  you  must  know,  sir,  that  ladies  are  not  to  be 
won  by  fine  dispatches,  such  as  you  draw  every  day. 
.  .  .  But  t<^  come  back,  Madame  de  Castlemaine 
runs  great  risks,  and  if  her  anger  lasts  she  may  well 
lose  the  finest  rose  on  her  hat.  This  comparison  is 
allowable  in  a  country  where  all  women  wear  such."  - 

Hostile  as  they  were  bound  to  be  towards  Spain,  the 
three,  none  the  less,  entertained  agreeable  relations  with 
the  Ambassador  of  his  Catholic  Majesty,  Count  de 
Molina.  They  dined  at  his  house,  where  a  famous 
cook  prepared  extraordinar\'  Spanish  dainties.  "  I'he 
cheer  is  excellent,  but  Spanish  fashion  ;  ollas  make  the 
first  course,  fruit  the  second,  and  roast  the  third.  He 
has  a  butler  who  knows  how  to  make  a  liquid  blanc- 
mange that  is  greatly  esteemed,  atul  is  drunk  ;i> 
lemonade."  - 

'    CoLirtin  to  Lionnc.       |iih-   16,   166:;, 
irit^orrc  to  Lioimc.      |iilv  6,   166;. 
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In  such  festivities,  whether  challenged  by  Monk  or 
not,  our  Ambassadors  were  in  danger  of  losing  their 
heads  somewhat.  Drinking  was  a  sport,  and  the  first 
of  sports.  A  good  drinker  was  held  in  as  high  esteem 
as  a  good  player  at  any  fashionable  game  is  held  now  : 
''  Pray  excuse  my  style,"  Courtin  quietly  says,  "  I  have 
been  writing  all  the  night,  and  I  drank  more  than  I 
ought."  '  Servants  not  unnaturally  followed  the  ex- 
ample of  their  masters,  and  as  they  had  not  the 
drinking  capacities  of  "  the  General  "  some  little  incon- 
veniences sometimes  ensued.  The  same  Molina  gives 
a  supper  one  Monday  "  to  Madame  de  Castlemaine  and 
to  a  number  of  Englishmen  and  ladies.  There  was  a 
great  feast.  But  his  servants  having  allowed  too  much 
liquor  to  the  coachmen  and  lackeys,  they  happened  to 
be  all  drunk  when  there  was  a  question  of  going.  Their 
masters  and  mistresses  having  noticed  it,  would  not  be 
driven  bv  men  in  that  state,  and  borrowed  from  the 
Spanrsh  Ambassador  his  own  coachmen  and  postilions. 
But  as  some  little  capacitv  to  understand  was  left  to  a 
tew  ot  the  others,  they  became  aware  of  the  slight  put 
upon  them.  They  stood  up  to  prevent  it,  and  a  free 
fight  ensued  with  the  servants  of  M.  de  Molina.  This 
created  the  greatest  and  most  amusing  disturbance 
imaginable.'  - 

Being  famous  for  its  elegance  and  its  gaiety,  the 
English  Court  was  then  a  place  of  resort  for  fashion- 
able people  of  all  countries.  They  were  very  well 
received  there,  were  t^  'v  men  or  women,  Gramonts  or 
Duchesses    Mazarin.         ionne,   who   felt    his   eldest  son 

'    Courtii  to  Lionnc.      Mav  z\,   1665. 
-'    Bigorrc  to  Lionnc.      julv  9,   1665. 
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was  lacking  in  some  of  that  varnish  the  recipe  for  which 
Chesterfield  was  to  lay  down  in  later  years,  accepted 
Courtin's  offer,  and  allowed  young  "  Marquis  de  Berni  " 
to  follow  the  Ambassador  to  England.  The  Marquis 
was  then  only  nineteen  ;  he  was  still  very  gauche  and 
slow.  London  was,  not  without  reason,  considered  the 
place  where  he  would  lose  his  shyness.  He  was  there- 
fore permitted  to  stay  there,  very  much  in  the  same 
manner  as  Chesterfield  wanted  his  son  in  the  next 
century  to  live  in  France,  in  order  to  see  the  world,  to 
improve  his  conversation,  and  to  rub  off  his  timidity- 
Very  curious  it  is  to  see  with  what  sort  of  fatherly  care 
Courtin  and  Cominges  watched  the  young  man's  suc- 
cesses. Their  letters  on  the  subject  read  very  much 
like  Chesterfield's  ;  the  difference  of  time  and  place  is 
scarcely  perceptible  :  so  true  to  itself  from  the  beginning 
to  the  end  was  the  worldly  wisdom  ot  "  Tancieii 
r^igime." 

"  Your  son,"  Courtin  writes,  "  begins  as  honest  men 
do  ;  he  is  a  little  abashed  ;  but  we  have  given  him 
courage,  and  Mr.  d'Irval  p]  has  so  well  seconded  him 
that  he  has  at  length  "■ — -he  had  been  a  month  in 
London — "  made  his  declaration.  It  has  been  verv 
well  recei\'ed  by  one  of  the  finest  girls  in  Kngland  : 
Mile.  Genins  (Jennings),  of  the  household  of  the 
Duchess  of  ^ork.  She  is  small,  but  with  a  fine  figure, 
a  splendid  complexion,  the  hair  such  as  xou  remember 
Madame  de  Longueville's  was,  brilliant  keen  eves,  the 
whitest  and  smoothest  skin  I  ever  saw.  The  Duchess, 
who  is  Gfenerallv  severe  on  such  things,  finds  the  two  so 
well  suited  that  she  is  the  first  to  ta\'()ur  rhem.  I'he 
Oueen-mother,  the  Kintr,  all  the  Court,  act  accordino;l\'. 
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People  laugh,  but  I  assure  you  the  thing  goes  on  well, 
and  you  must  feel  no  anxiety  about  it  ;  for  you  may 
readily  believe  that  I  would  put,  as  the  word  is,  les  kolas, 
if  I  saw  our  cavalier  go  beyond  what  he  should.  But 
his  intrigue  is  exactly  at  the  point  where  it  must  be,  to 
make  him  a  man  of  the  world  (honnete  hornme),  and  I 
will  let  you  know  how  it  progresses."  ' 

It  progresses  very  well  ;  young  Lionne  arranges  to 
see  his  lady  every  day  ;  he  sends  her  strawberries  every 
evening  ;  he  wants,  for  good  reasons,  to  follow  the 
Duchess  of  1:  ork  wherever  she  goes  ;  and  Courtin  has 
soon  to  moderate  him.-  He  tries  to  turn  him  to 
sterner  duties,  viz.,  the  drawing  of  dispatches,  the 
scheme  for  which  is  supplied  to  him.  One  such,  the 
object  of  which  is  to  inform  d'Estrades  at  the  Hague  ot 
all  that  goes  on,  is  several  times  alluded  to  ;  several 
times,  because  it  is  never  finished.  M.  le  Marquis  has 
been  ordered  to  do  it  ;  he  will  do  it,  this  day,  or  rather 
to-morrow  ;  it  is  not  quite  finished  yet  ;  he  will  work  at 
it  again  by  and  by  :  so  Ambassadors  write  from  day  to 
day.  D'Estrades  luckily  had  other  sources  of  informa- 
tion. "  I  tell  him  all  the  truths  I  find  necessary  for 
him  to  know  ;  and  I  am  not  content  with  treating  with 
him  all  the  questions  which  seem  to  me  of  greater 
import,  but  I  ask  M.  de  Cominges  to  help  me.  We  have 
sometimes  to  contend  with  his  timidity,  and  sometimes 
with  his  presumption  ;  very  often  with  his  sloth,  but 
above    all    with    his    vanity,   which    is   fed    by    all    the 

'    May  24,   1665. 

"  The  voung  man  has  also  to  be  modcraicd  in  another  wi.\. 
Cominges  draws  a  mournful  picture  ol:  Berni's  sickness  after  he 
had  eaten  too  much  cream.      April  23,   1665. 
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honours  paid  to  him.  I  think  you  would  do  well  to 
destine  him  to  the  robe  (to  a  judicial  career).  He  will 
then  stay  among  people  who,  having  no  ambition  to 
rise  at  Court,  will  live  with  him  in  greater  familiarity, 
and  will  remove  from  his  mind  what  comes  into  it  by 
reason  of  honours  rendered  to  him  and  meant  for  you."  ' 

Cominges,  on  his  side,  notices  that  since  he  is  in  love 
with  Miss  Jennings  he  displays  "  more  ease  in  his  con- 
versation, a  greater  care  of  his  person,  less  shyness  in 
society.  I  hope  that  this  voyage  will  have  improved 
him,  and  that  you  will  find  changes  which  will  please 
you.  ^  ou  are,  it  is  true,  a  severe  judge,  and  you 
expect  perfection  in  an  age  when  reason  scarcely  begins 
to  bud." 

As  a  sign  that  the  teaching  imparted  to  him  was  not 
thrown  awav,  young  Lionne,  to  the  great  admiration  of 
his  mentors,  began  to  pretend  he  was  not  in  love  with 
Miss  Jennings  only,  and  to  act  accordingly.  Quite 
Chesterfieldian  is  Courtin's  letter  on  this  youthful  teat  ; 
the  respective  merits  of  \'<)uth  and  age  are  there 
compared  as  follows  :  "lour  son  has  become  faithless. 
The  King  of  England  has  discovered  it.  The 
truth  is  he  felt  the  point  ot  what  we  said,  and  would 
not  be  suspected  of  being  such  a  man  as  to  overstep 
bounds.  On  this  score,  therefore,  there  is  nothinii;  to 
fear.  The  pitv  is  that  he  pretends  he  can  lo\'e  only 
yoimg  ladies  ;  people  of  his  age  must,  houex-cr,  be  in- 
structed by  old  ones,  who  cure  them  of  the  bashfulness 
which  makes  them  mute  and  prevents  them  from  daring; 
an\-thing."  - 

'    Courtiii  to  Lidiiiic.      Ma\-  jS,   166:;. 
■'   Coiirtiu  to  LioiiiiL.      Imic   S,   r66;. 
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"  Women  of  fashion,"  writes  Chesterfield — "  I  do 
not  mean  absolutely  unblemished — are  a  necessary  in- 
gredient in  the  composition  of  good  society.  ...  In 
company  every  woman  .  .  .  must  be  addressed  with 
respect  ;  nay,  more,  with  flattery,  and  you  need  not  fear 
to  make  it  too  strong.  Such  flattery  is  not  mean  on  your 
part  nor  pernicious  to  them,  for  it  can  never  give  them 
a  greater  opinion  of  their  beauty  or  their  sense  than 
they  had  before.  Do  not  forget  to  pay  your  court  to 
the  older  ones,  for  if  you  do  they  never  forgive  it  ;  and 
I  could  suppose  cases  in  which  you  could  desire  their 
friendship,  or  at  least  their  neutrality."  ' 

Thus  wrote,  in  the  eighteenth  century,  godfathers  to 
godsons,  godson  being  in  this  case  "  a'tatis  sua:%"  ten. 

A  truer  truth  than  Courtin's  statement  above  is 
disclosed  in  a  later  dispatch  in  which  the  Ambassador 
confesses  that  the  sham  love-making  of  young  Lionne 
to  "  Mistris  Bointon  "  (the  Boynton  of  Gramont's 
Memoirs,  who  had  fainting-fits  and  was  loved  by 
Talbot)  had  tor  its  cause  a  refusal  of  Miss  Jennings 
(loved  also  by  Talbot)  to  have  her  hands  kissed.-  The 
Boynton  stratagem  succeeds  very  well,  :\.ndi  petite  Genins 
has  to  surrender  her  hands.  In  fact  the  voung  Marquis 
de  Berni  remained  faithful  to  the  last- — to  the  last  of 
the  three  months  he  spent  in  England.  With  all  his 
detects,  he  seems  to  have  pleased  everybody  about  him  : 
*'  He  will  be  greatly  regretted  at  this  Court,  being,  as  he 
is,  appreciated  by  the  King  and  the  Queens,  and  dearly 
loved    by    the  prettiest  young  lady  in  England."  3     Do 

1   Oxford,  1S90,  p.  116. 

"   Courtin  to  Lionne.      August  23,  166:. 

-^   The  Three  to  Lionne.      julv  2,  166:;. 
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not,  added  Courtin,  "  give  him  up  on  account  of  his 
youthful  faults.  If  I  spend  the  winter  in  Paris,  I  mean 
to  unfreeze  you  two,  and  breed  such  close  familiarity 
between  you  that  you  will  take  as  much  pleasure  in 
teaching   him  as  he  will   in  being  taught."  ^ 

One  last  letter  on  the  subject  of  the  young  Marquis 
gives  a  curious  side-light  on  the  character  and  morals  ot 
the  father,  and  very  strange  it  seems  at  the  present  day 
that  Lionne  could  leave  such  letters  behind  him  to  be 
preserved  and  bound  at  the  French  Foreign  Office  with 
the  official  correspondence  concerning  peace  and  war  and 
treaties. 

The  Court  has  retired  to  Kingston  ;  the  Marquis  de 
Berni  has  been  recalled  to  Paris,  but  he  is  remembered 
at  Court  :  "  Thursday  evening,  the  King  of  England 
teased  very  much  in  my  presence  Mrs.  '  Genins  '  on  the 
subject  of  your  son  ;  the  young  girl  reddened  ;  she 
never  appeared  more  beautiful.  His  Majestv  told  mc 
that  your  son  had  asked  M.  Porter  to  let  him  know- 
how  she  looked  on  the  day  he  was  gone  ;  and  at  the 
same  time  his  Majesty  assured  me  that  he  had  never 
seen  such  a  picture  of  sadness  and  desolation  as  the 
voung  gallant  oftered  when  on  board  the  vacht  of  the 
Queen-mother.  He  was  right,  I  can  tell  you,  tor  the 
voung  ladv  loved  him  dearly,  and  if  the  one  who 
reduced  you  to  the  taking  of  certain  waters  flavouring 
ot  turpentine  had  been  as  beautitul,  vour  stomach  would 
not  have  been  easilv  restored  to  health.  But  I  have 
what  will  give  it  a  iiew  vigour,  and  I  wait  onl\-  till 
Persod,"  the  King's  messengci-,  ''comes  back,  to  send  to 
vou    two   cakes   ot    chocolate    with   which    I    ha\'c  been 

'       I  Ll'iN'    9,     166;. 
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presented  by  the  Spanish  Ambassador."  ^  This  chocolate 
is  the  best  in  the  world,  so  good  indeed  that  it 
puts  to  shame  by  comparison  even  "  the  one  the 
recipe  for  which  Madame  de  Lionne  brought  from 
Madrid."  ^ 

Lionne  thereupon  writes  to  have  more  particulars, 
not  about  Miss  Jennings  at  all,  but  about  this  curious 
dainty,  chocolate.  How  is  it  to  be  prepared }  Lionne 
seems  to  have  laboured  under  the  delusion  that  eggs 
ought  to  be  mixed  with  it.  Courtin  answers  :  "  I 
am  not  quite  sure  as  to  the  way  it  ought  to  be 
managed  ;  1  think,  however,  I  have  heard  it  said  that 
eggs  were  not  to  be  added."  The  true  recipe  is  then 
secured  from  his  Spanish  Lxcellency,  and  dictated  by 
Courtin  to  Secretary  Bigorre  for  the  benefit  of  Louis's 
Minister  :  "  I  have  written  under  dictation  the  tolloAv- 
ing  lines,  without  either  adding  or  omitting  a  word  : 
'  1:  ou  must  first  have  the  water  to  boil,  and  then 
mix  it  with  the  chocolate  and  sugar,  and  not  place 
it  again  on  the  fire.'  "  3  The  same  recipe,  "  without 
addition  or  omission,"  is  to  be  read  to  this  day  on  the 
boxes  of  all  the  varieties  of  our  cocoas  and  cocoatinas. 

III.      'The  fogs    and   plague. 

While  the  Ambassadors  were  talking  chocolate,  a 
change   had   come   over  the  capital  ;    signs  of  mourning 

'    July  27,  1665. 

-■  julv  16,  1665.  Madame  dc  Lionne  (Paule  Payen)  Avas  "line 
fcnime  dc  beaucoup  d'csprit,  de  hauteur,  de  magnificence  et  dc 
depensc.  Elle  avait  tout  mange  et  vivait  dans  la  dernierc 
indigence  et  la  memc  hauteur  "    (St.  Simon). 

^   Bigorre  to  Lionne.      July  30,   1665. 
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were  to  be  seen  everywhere  ;  the  plague  had  made  its 
appearance.  "  The  plague  besieges  us  on  all  sides," 
writes  Courtin  in  June,  "and  if  nothing  happens  the  Court 
will  leave  town  as  soon  as  the  Oueen-mother  is  gone. 
M.  de  Verneuil  intends  to  keep  very  few  people  with 
him,  and  to  send  back  the  others  to  France.  Tell  me 
what  I  should  do.  I  have  forty  persons  with  me,  and  I 
dare  not  leave  any  in  London  on  account  of  the 
increasing  pestileiice."  ' 

Great  was  the  bustle  and  trouble  in  all  the  iMnbassies, 
provided  then  with  an  army  of  servants  and  an  immense 
quantity  of  horses,  carriages,  and  impediments  of  all 
sorts.  The  three  French  envoys  were  the  more  dis- 
pleased at  this  ill-timed  occurrence,  as  they  had  already 
suffered  from  the  English  climate,  and  were  in  a  weak 
state.  The  tog-complaint  is  not  a  recent  one  ;  it  was 
then  as  strong  as  it  is  now  ;  it  dates  back  in  fact  —  an 
ominous  tact — trom  the  time  ot  Pytheas  :  in  the  \ii\\ 
lines  preserved  of  this  earliest  traveller  to  Britain 
mention  is  made  ot  the  remarkable  togs  ot  the  countrv. 
I'hey  cannot  be  said  to  have  become  since  unworthv 
of  their  tame,  and  Pvtheas's  testimonv  is  there  to  show 
that  it  rests  on  a  more  solid  basis  than  the  smoke  of  the 
sea-coal.  Thev  are,  in  fact,  a  national  thing,  inherent 
to  the  soil,  adscript!  gleh.t\  and  not  to  be  rem()\x\i  b\' 
acts  ot  Parliament.  Parliament  tried,  howe\x'r,  being, 
according  to  the  best  authorities,  according  to  Cominges 
himself,  "all-powerful."  Yesterday's  attempts  are  not 
the   first  ;   means  were  devised   even   in  Stuart    times   to 

'  To  Lioniic.  JiinciS,  166:;.  So  carlv  as  the  17th  (;f  March, 
1664,  Comiiigcs  had  written  to  I.ioiinc  :  "II  s'c.-t  iromc  i.icLix 
niaisons  iiitcctccs  dc  la  pcstc  dans  Londrcs.'' 
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devise  some  abatement.  Evelyn  was  one  of  those 
reformers,  and  he  notes  in  his  Diary  that  he  had  an 
important  conversation  with  Charles  the  Second  on  the 
subject.  The  King  "  was  pleased  to  discourse  to  me 
about  my  book  inveighing  against  the  smoke  of  London, 
and  proposing  expedients  how,  by  reforming  those 
particulars  I  mentioned,  it  might  be  reformed  ;  com- 
manding me  to  prepare  a  bill  against  the  next  session  of 
Parliament,  being,  as  he  said,  resolved  to  have  something 
done  in  it."  ^  The  book  was  called  "  Fumifugium," 
but  it  does  not  seem  to  have  attained  the  object  its 
title  implied.  It  was  printed  with  a  dedication  to  His 
Majesty,  and  published  "by  his  special  commands." 
Both  the  King  and  diarist  forgot  when  so  doing  the 
hope-forbidding  testimony  of  Pytheas. 

In  the  meantime.  Ambassadors  coughed,  sneezed  and 
nearly  died.  Cominges,  we  saw,  had  been  once  giv^en 
up,  and  remained  an  invalid,  or  nearly  so.  Courtin  had 
no  sooner  settled  in  London  than  he  was  seized  with  a 
bad  cough  ;  he  is  loud  in  his  complaints  against  the 
fumes  and  smoke  of  the  town  and  the  "  vapeurs  du 
charbon  de  terre."  -  He  gives  an  appalling  account  of 
the  effect  of  the  climate  on  the  members  of  "  la  celebre 
ambassade."  He  writes  to  Lionne  :  "  When  there  will  be 
a  question  of  again  filling  the  post  of  Ambassador  to 
England,  the  King  will  do  well  to  cast  his  eyes  on  some 
broad-shouldered  person.  For  M.  de  V'erneuil  is  in  a 
very  sorry  state;  M.  de  Cominges  has  a  chronic  rheum 
which  will  follow  him  to  his  grave  or  till  he  goes  back 
to  France  ;  and  as  for  me,  who  have  not  a  strong  chest, 

■    Under  date  September  13,  and  October   i,  1661. 
'-'   To  Lionne.      June  11,   1665. 


Li:    DUG    DE    VERNEUIL 

Ambassailor  to  lOngland  1665 

From  the  engraving  by  Michel   Lasne 
"  All  vivuni,  1 661  " 
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I  have  lost  my  voice  these  four  or  five  days  ;  I  feel  a  fire 
in  my  stomach  and  a  pain  in  my  side  ;  I  am  becoming 
nervous."  ^ 

The  state  of  the  old  Duke  de  Verneuil  was  even 
more  to  be  pitied.  The  change  in  his  habits,  and  in  his 
usual  surroundings,  and  the  rigour  of  the  climate  were  too 
much  for  him  ;  he  fell  all  at  once  into  a  melancholy, 
and  no  sooner  arrived  than  he  wanted  to  go  back. 
Instead  of  cheering  him,  his  men  made  him  worse,  and 
showed  a  sorrier  face  than  even  his  :  "  They  have  the 
look  of  men  that  are  to  be  marched  to  the  scaffold,  and 
whenever  I  call  they  ask  me  when  it  is  we  go."  - 
Something  must  be  done,  else  he  will  die  ;  he  must  be 
allowed  to  return.  Courtin  keeps  in  better  spirits 
though  rather  affected.  "  I  have  made  it  a  point,"  he 
savs,  "  not  to  die  in  London,  and  I  do  not  mean  to 
follow  the  example  of  poor  M.  de  Verneuil,  whose  mind 
is  more  broken  than  his  body.  We  do  all  we  can,  M. 
de  Cominges  and  mvsell",  to  strengthen  him,  and  we  are 
right,  for  we  shall  never  be  associated  with  a  more 
easy-going  colleague.  But  our  eloquence  is  now  all 
spent,  and  if  you  do  not  send  us  some  of  those  noble 
lords  (grands  seigneurs),  who  pace  for  eight  or  nine 
hours  each  day  the  courtyard  of  the  old  castle  at  St. 
Germains,  French  travellers  will  be  one  day  shown  the 
tomb  of  M.  de  \'erneuil  in  Westminster  Abbey."  3 

'  ]uiic  4,  1665.  Ambassadors  ot  a  later  date  write  in  the  same 
strain  :  "  Tout  ce  que  je  desirerais  serait  que  le  brouillard,  I'air  et 
la  tLimec  ne  me  prissent  pas  si  fort  a  la  gorge."  Due  d'Aumont  to 
Marc[uis  de  Torcy,  January  19,   171  v 

■  Courtin  to  Lionne.      June,   1665. 

■  Courtin  to  Licjnne.  Juh'  2,  1665.  He  goes  on  suggesting  that 
the  Due  dc  Cluudnes  miglit  he  sent  to  replaee  \'erneuil. 

1 1 
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The  old  gentleman  had,  luckily,  one  saving  quality  in 
fighting  depression  :  he  was,  as  I^velvn  noticed,  a  great 
hunter.  He  does  not  seem  at  first  to  have  taken  kindly 
to  English  dogs  and  horses  ;  but  at  length  he  came  to 
like  them  very  much,  the  dogs  especially.'  We  find 
him  at  "  Neumarquet,"  a  place  where  "  the  stables  are 
all  wainscotted  and  sculptured,  and  where  horses  are  fed 
with  new-laid  eggs  and  Spanish  wine.  They  are  exer- 
cised daily."  -  He  goes  deer-stalking ;  he  purchases 
dogs,  gets  into  their  familiarity,  nay,  their  friendship  ;  a 
rav  of  happiness  then  lights  on  his  path,  he  feels  no 
longer  alone,  as  when  he  had  only  Cominges  and 
Courtin  with  him,  and  he  no  longer  talks  of  fToine 
before  the  others.  His  dogs  are  a  world  and  a  family 
to  him.  But  then  there  is  the  plague,  and  that  is  no 
trifle. 

In  July  there  was  no  more  doubt  that  the  epidemic 
would  not  be  stamped  out,  and  that  the  whole  town 
would  suffer.  Precautions  are  taken,  harsh,  not 
to  say  ferocious,  precautions  —  hopeless  too.  In- 
numerable quantities  of  houses  are  marked  in  earnest 
with  those  crosses  which  Cominges  and  Courtiti  had 
seen  painted  by  derision  over  their  own  doors.  Strin- 
gent orders  are  issued  by  the  Lord  Mayor  f)r  the 
shutting  up  of  "  visited  "  buildings,  prescribing  that 
every  "  house  visited  be  marked  with  a  red  cross  of  a 
foot  long,  in  the  middle  of  the   door,"    and   "  printed 

'  He  had  brought  his  French  horses  with  him,  to  the  number  of 
ta'cnty-four.  Sec  a  pass  for  them,  April  2;,  1665.  "Calendar  of 
State  papers  (Domestic  Series)  of  the  reign  of-  Charles  II." 

•^  Anonymous  note  of  (about)  the  year  1687.  "  Correspondance 
d'Angleterre,"  vol.  cxxxvii. 
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words,  that  is  to  say  :  '  Lord  have  mercy  upon  us,'  to 
be  set  close  over  the  same  cross  until  the  lawful  opening 
of  the  same  house."  ^  Living  and  dying  men  and 
women  were  thus  shut  up  together,  until  they  were  all 
healed  or  all  dead.  This  visitation  was  the  famous  one 
described  later  by  Detoe,  and  during  which  "  le  nomme 
Miltonius  "  retired  to  Chalfont,  and  there  placed  in  the 
hands  of  his  friend  Ellwood  the  newly-completed 
manuscript  of  his   "  Paradise  Lost." 

Preparations  are  made  for  the  removal  of  the  Court  ; 
the  exodus  begins  with  the  Portuguese  ecclesiastics 
belonging;  to  the  Oueen.  "She  has  almost  no  Portu- 
guese  ladies  with  her,  but  she  has  for  her  chapel  monks 
and  priests  of  her  own  countrv,  of  whom  there  is  not 
one  who  has  not  brought  with  him  his  father,  mother, 
nephews,  &c.  Her  Majestv  has  caused  all  the  pack  to 
be  removed  to  Salisbury  on  account  of  the  plague. 
They  filled  eig;ht  coaches."  - 

I'he  Ambassadors  have  to  remain  behind  for  a  while, 
owing  to  the  difficulty  of  accommodating  them,  'lliey 
learn  then  bv  personal  experience  and  with  no  small 
astonishment  the  truth  ot  the  saying  as  to  an  iMiglish- 
man's  house  being  his  own  castle.  The  King's  officers 
go  about  the  village  ot  Kingston,  near  London,  and 
mark  certain  houses  in  chalk,  their  owners  being  ex- 
pected  to  lodge  the  Ambassadors  ;  the  owners  refuse,  to 
the  great  dismav  ot  Secretary  Bigorre  who  had  been  sent 
beforehand  to  arrange  matters.  "  His  Llighness  de 
Verneuil,"  he  writes  to   Lionne,  "  havinn;   left   London 

'    In  the  luimbcr  ot    [liIv  6,   1665,  ot"  the  "  Ncwcs,  published  tor 
the  SHtistaction  and  intorin:ition  ot  the  people." 
^   Bigorre  to  Lionne,  July  2,   i66v 
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this  morning  to  come  here,  I  have  had  the  honour  tO' 
accompany  him,  and  I  can  now  inform  you,  Mon- 
seigneur,  of  our  arrival  at  '  Kinstawn.'  Messrs.  de 
Cominges  and  Courtin  will  arrive  only  to-morrow  ;  1 
doubt  if  even  the  last  named  will  be  able  to  leave  the 
town  so  soon,  great  as  is  his  danger  on  account  of  the 
plague.  For  a  young  fool,  whose  house  had  been 
appointed  by  the  royal  officer  for  Mr.  Courtin's  use,  has 
removed  the  chalk  v^ith  his  own  hands  and  asserts  that 
he  will  suffer  no  one  in  his  house.  The  same  reception 
has  been  offered  to  the  Ambassador  of  Spain.  They 
do  their  best  just  now  to  curb  those  ill-conditioned 
minds  to  obedience,  but  to  all  appearances  they  will  not 
easily  succeed.  You  may  gather  from  this,  sir,  that 
there  is  no  occasion  for  calling  the  Kings  of  England 
nimiiim  reges. 

"  There  has  been  already  discovered  a  visited  house 
in  this  place,  but  H.B.]\I.  has  ordered  all  the  contents 
to  be  removed  and  the  rooms  to  be  '  perfumed  '  with 
the  utmost  care.  "  ' 

Courtin  must  not  remain  inactive,  and  Bigorre 
beseeches  him  to  bestir  himself  without  loss  of  time 
not  to  let  such  an  unpleasant  precedent  be  established  : 
"  If  you  find  it  advisable,  Monseigneur,  to  speak  about 
this  to  the  High  Chamberlain,  I  think  vou  will  do  well 
not  only  on  your  own  account,  but  for  the  sake  of  all 
the  Ambassadors  generally  ;  for  the  Spanish  Ambassa- 
dor meets  the  same  difficulties,  and  if  this  young  mad- 
cap is  not  chastised,  we  shall  have  to  indulge  in  a  fight 
wherever  we  go  on  leaving  this  place,  in  order  to 
secure  lodgings.  As  for  myself,  Monseigneur,  being  a 
'  July  12,  1665. 
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Gascon,  I  do  not  mind  fights,  and  I  can  assure  your 
Excellency  that  you  will  always  find  me  ready  to  shed 
for  your  sake  the  last  drop  of — my  ink." 

This  truly  Gasconish  letter  is  forwarded  to  Lionne  by 
Courtin,  who  gives  at  the  same  time  a  graphic  picture 
of  the  state  of  the  great  town.  "  You  will  see  by  M. 
Bigorre's  letter,  which  I  have  just  received,  in  what 
state  of  perplexity  is  my  Excellency.  Here  I  am  bound 
to  stay  some  days  more  among  a  plague-stricken  popu- 
lation. For  when  they  will  have  discovered  the 
'  milord  Chamberlain,'  who  is  in  the  country,  his  power 
will  not  prove  strong  enough  to  enable  me  to  go  and 
lodfje  at  the  house  of  an  Eno-lishman  who  is  not  inclined 
to  admit  me.  I  would  feel  ejuite  disheartened  as  well  for 
this  stay  among  people  so  little  addicted  to  civility,  as  for 
the  beautiful  negotiation  1  have  to  conduct — which,  how- 
ever, does  not  prevent  you  from  letting  four  ordinaires 
go  with(5ut  your  remembering  so  much  as  our  being 
alive  —  if  I  had  not  been  so  lucky  as  to  fall  in  with  the 
Amadis.  A  good  father  Jesuit,  who  acts  as  my  chaplain, 
has  ranged  all  the  booksellers'  shops  in  London  to  find 
them  and  he  reads  them  with  as  much  pleasure  as 
myself  ' 

Thus  kept  in  town  bv  the  stubbornness  of  English 
householders,  with  the  valorous  deeds  of  mightv 
Amadis  to  charm  away  the  anxieties  of  the  plague, 
Courtin,  as  well  as  Coiiiingcs  who  suffered  tlie  same 
inconveniences,  was  in  the  best  possible  situation  ro  see 
and  describe  the  plague-sti'ickeii  capital.  They  ^\■ere 
nearlv  alone,  each  m  his  house,  ha\'mLJ;  sent  back  most 
of  their  men  to  b'rance  and  kept  onlv  those  who  were 
'■    1 11 1  \-  I  " ,  \  ()')'-,. 
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strictly  indispensable  for  their  daily  attendance,  namely,, 
twenty-three  persons  eacJi : 

"  I  write  to  you  from  a  desert,  for  so  may  be  called 
the  place  where  we  are,  that  is  the  quarter  where  the 
Court  stays  when  in  town,  as  large  nearlv  as  the 
Faubourg  St.  Germain.  About  thirty  thousand  persons 
have  left  it  during  the  last  four  days  ;  and  yesterday  we 
(M.  de  Cominges  and  I)  met  people  with  white  rods, 
that  is,  people  with  the  plague,  walking  in  the  streets. 
.  .  .  We  have  sent  back  to  France  part  of  our  apparel 
and  of  our  servants,  restricting  ourselves  to  the  nun^ber 
of  only  twenty-three  each."  ' 

On  the  1 6th  of  July  we  find,  at  last,  the  two  safely 
established  in  Kingston,  in  the  house  of  the  rebellious 
householder,  whose  door  has  been  again  marked  with 
the  royal  chalk,  and  whose  "  accueil  "  to  his  guests  the 
Ambassadors  allow  to  remain  undescribed. 

But  the  plague  progresses  anci  makes  its  appearance 
in  the  suburbs  of  the  town  ;  Kingston  begins  to  be 
infected  ;  a  house  near  the  one  occupied  by  Courtin 
and  Cominges  has  been  shut  up  on  account  of  a  case 
happening  there,  The  Com-t  will  probably  move  one 
league  further,  and  the  royal  officers  are  again  sent 
beforehand  to  provide  lodgings  ;  they  experience 
exactly  the  same  difficulties  as  before  :  "  We  have  sent, 
each  of  us,  one  of  our  servants  with  the  ejuartermasters 
ot  the  King,  and  they  have  told  us  that  these  officers 
did  not  dare  to  chalk  the  doors  on  account  of  the 
owners  declaring  openly  that  they  would  allow  no  one 
in    their  rooms    on   any  consideration   whatever.      Such 

'   To  Lioniic.      lulv  13,  166 v 
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language  can  be  indulged  in  with  impunity  in  this 
country."  ' 

In  this  same  month  of  July,  the  plague  has  done  one 
thing  it  had  not  dared  to  do  as  yet  :  it  has  begun  to 
attack  "  les  honnetes  gens."  Qp  to  the  9th  of  the 
month  people  in  society  had  been  preserved,  and,  on 
the  6th,  Secretary  Bigorre  could  still  write  to  Lionne  : 
"  The  plague  is  not  so  contagious  here  as  it  is  in  the 
warm  countries  ;  for  in  the  streets  where  four  or  five 
houses  are  shut,  one  is  allowed  to  talk  with  the  plague- 
stricken  persons  who  open  their  windows  :  and  people 
walk  in  the  said  streets  as  if  nothing  was  the  matter. 
It  is  believed  that  the  air  has  not  been  corrupted  as  yet  ; 
no  person  ot  condition,  no  one  even  of  the  middle  class, 
has  been  attacked  till  now."  - 

But  things  alter  rapidly,  and  only  yesterday  the  "  wife 
ot  a  milord  "  did  die. 3  At  the  beginning  of  August 
there  are  nearly  three  thousand  deaths  per  week  in 
London,  the  average  number  being  only  three  hundred 
in  ordinary  times;  4  a  Lifeguard  is  seized  with  the 
disease  in  the  castle  of  Hampton  Court.  This  last 
occurrence  is  no  small  matter,  and  a  proclamation  is 
immediately  issued  and  read  to  the  troops,  ordering 
"that  all  and  any  soldiers  who  may  fill  sick  of  the 
plague  are  to  declare  it  at  once  under  pain  of  being- 
shot.  All  this  will  make  our  negotiation  a  charminsj; 
business  ;  possibly  stopped  against  our  will  ;  for  if 
one    of    our  serx'an.ts  is  seized  with  the   plague   we  shall 

'    The  Tlircc  tf>  Lioniic.      ][\\\  26,   \()()-^. 
■'   To  LiMiiiic.      luh'  (),  I  66;. 
■'   Cmirtiii  to  L.ioiuie.      |iil\"  9,   ir>6;. 
■'    IVigurrc  I'j  Lionne.       julvy,    1665. 
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have  to  move  away  ;  in  which  case  it  is  a  matter  of 
doubt  whether  we  shall  find  sheher  in  this  land/'  ^ 
An  order  to  the  same  effect  is  issued  to  the  naval  troops. 
Walking  in  the  country  has  ceased  to  be  the  quiet, 
healthy  sport  it  used  to  be,  greatly  to  the  regret  of 
Verneuil,  who  found  more  pleasure  in  it  and  in  his  dogs 
than  in  reading  Amadis  with  Courtin,  or  Plato  with 
Cominges  :  "  All  the  villages  round  Hampton  Court 
are  infected,  and  I  found  yesterday,  I,  the  Duke  de 
Verneuil,  while  having  mv  walk  along  the  main  road, 
the  body  of  a  man  who  had  just  died  of  the  plague."  - 

No  question  but  the  Court  must  move  further,  and 
Salisbury  is  chosen  as  an  appropriate  place.  The  canip 
is  raised  ;  there  is  again  great  bustle  and  precipitation, 
and  great  difficulties  in  providing  carts  and  coaches. 
Cartmen  want  forty  francs  for  each  seven  leagues,  and  \'et 
the  carts  are  not  to  be  well  filled,  but  remain  half  loaded. 
People  must,  however,  go  ;  Court  and  Embassies  in 
a  procession  ;  and  thev  do  go.  I'his  affords  to  the 
Envoys  an  opportunity  of  seeing  the  English  countrv. 
They  saw  it  a  century  before  the  extraordinarv  increase 
of  the  population — extraordinarv  in  its  rapiditv — 
had  taken  place;  thev  are  struck  at  the  sparsely  i in- 
habited appearance  of  the  parts  thev  travel  across.  "  I 
was  surprised  to  see  so  few  villages  in  a  distance  of  thirty 
leagues  of  very  fine  land;  though  it  is  reaping-time  verv 
few  people  are  seen  working  in  the  fields  ;  very  few  are 
met  on  the  roads.  We  have  passed  three  towns,  two  of 
which  are  named  among  the  large  ones  of  P^ngland,  and 
are  episcopal   sees  ;   but  thev  are  verv  far  from   bearing 

'    Courtin  to  Lionnc.      Aiiguft  6,  i66;. 
-■   The  Three  to  Lionne.      August  9.   166;. 
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comparison  for  their  area,  number  of  population, 
strength  of  construction  with  St.  Denis.  All  the  others 
in  this  kingdom  (except  London,  York,  and  Bristol)  are 
no  better.  The  common  people  live  comfortably  enough 
because  they  pay  nothing  when  the  State  has  no  war, 
and  because  the  land  produces  an  abundance  of  food. 
But  the  inhabitants  of  the  country  and  of  towns  not  by 
the  sea-side  have  no  cash.  They  are  not  numerous,  the 
cause  for  which  is  that  the  colonies  in  the  West  Indies, 
the  English  settlements  in  Ireland,  the  pressing  of  men 
for  the  navy  absorb  a  large  quantity  of  people."  '^ 

They  reach  Salisbury,  where  thev  have  the  pleasure 
of  seeing  the  famous  cathedral,  adorned  with  "as  manv 
pillars  as  there  are  hours  in  the  year,  as  many  windows 
as  days,  as  n^iny  doors  as  weeks  ;"  -  and  they  regret  to 
learn  that  the  plague  has  made  no  less  speed  than  them- 
selves and  has  reached  town  at  the  same  time  as  thev. 
One  of  the  royal  grooms  has  already  been  seized  with 
the  disease^,  and  "  he  has  been  ordered  to  be  shut  in,  as 
well  as  all  the  others  w^ho  live  in  the  same  house,  which 
is  a  very  good  plan  to  kill  them  all."  3  Though  the 
gates  and  avenues  of  the  town  are  well  watched,  a  man 
with  the  pla'_',ue  has  come  in — "  He  has  for  two  days 
held  intercourse  with  all  sorts  of  people,  and  at  length, 
the  day  before  yesterdav,  he  fell  stark  dead  in  the 
middle  of  the  street,  two  hundred  paces  from  the 
house  of  the  King  of  Etigland.  \  tciit  under  \\"hich 
he  had  taken  shelter  has  been  burnt,  and  a  house  in 
which  he  had  slept  has  been  shut,  with  the  people  who 

'  Courtin  to  Lionnc.  /Ulgll^t  i  :;,  166;. 
"  Bigorrc  to  Lioimc.  -\uL;u^t  15,  !'')•''>;. 
■   Courtin  to  Lioiinc.      August   19,    166;. 
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were  in  it,  being  nine  servants  of  the  Spanish  Am- 
bassador." The  Spanish  Ambassador,  whose  carriages 
are  shut  too,  Is  reported  excessively  angry.' 

Verneuil  alone  feels  better.  He  has  immense  plains 
before  him  to  ride  on,  and  dogs  numberless  to  talk  to. 
"  He  has  a  meute  of  his  own  with  which  he  catches 
deer."  -  Cominges  and  Courtin,  followed  or  no  by  their 
Amadis  and  Plato,  enjoy  life  much  less.  "  Cominges 
is  up  only  four  hours  each  day,  and  feeds  upon  fish 
only.  As  for  myself,"  adds  Courtin,  who  did  not  feel 
at  all  inclined  to  serve  as  a  "  fiscine  "  to  the  policy  of 
his  friend  Lionne,  "though  only  38,  1  risk  more,  I  am 
sure,  than  any  of  the  others.  I  wish  I  were  with  you 
in  the  new  house  of  M.  le  Commandeur  de  Souvre, 
where  I  wn)uld  swallow  his  potages  with  a  greater  relish 
than  I  take  the  preservatives  Madame  de  Sable  has 
sent  to  me."  3 

The  sadness  of  the  days  is  scarcely  reHeved  by  the 
frolics  ot  the  ladies  ot  the  Court,  who,  true,  however,  to 
themselves,  continue  to  play  bowls,  "  which  is  one  of 
the  great  amusements  of  this  country,"  4^  to  dress  with 
elegance,  to  be  courted,  and  to  be  very  pretty.  La  Belle 
Stewart  and  la  petite  Jennings  shine  as  usual  amongst 
all  the  others  ;  they  have  extraordinary  dreams,  which 
they  tell  reddening  ;  5  but  this  is  a  brief  amusement,  and 
the  news  from  London  comes  each  day  worse  and  worse: 
now  there  arc  6,000  deaths  per  week,  and  now  8,250. 

'    Bigorrc  to  Lionne.      August  21,  1665. 

-'   Same  letter. 

-'   To  Lionne.      Auguat  21,  166,. 

■«   The  Three  to  LicMine.      September  20,   166:;. 

'    Courtin  to  Lionne.      August  23,   i66;. 
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Salisbury  is  less  and  less  a  place  of  safety.  "  Another 
man  died  this  morning  in  the  street  ;  an  unpleasant 
custom  which  begins  to  spread."  ^  The  Spanish 
Ambassador's  servants  were  about  to  be  set  free  after 
eighteen  days  claustration,  when  a  woman  who  had 
washed  the  linen  of  the  original  sick  man  dies  in  the 
house,  and  claustration  begins  afresh.  Count  de 
Molina's  indignation  becomes  too  strong  for  words : 
he  was  again  to  be  deprived  for  an  unlimited  period 
of  his  "  liquid  blancmange  that  could  be  drunk  as 
lemonade." 

At  length,  the  force  of  the  epidemic  being  spent,  some 
better  tidings  arrive  from  the  capital  ;  in  October  there 
is  a  great  diminution  in  the  number  of  deaths  ;  at  the 
beginning  of  November  the  rate  has  fallen  to  3,300 
per  week,  and  later  in  the  month  to  i,8co;  people 
begin  to  go  back  to  town. 

One  of  the  effects  of  this  better  news  was  to  hasten 
the  failure  of  the  French  Ambassadors*  negotiation. 

IV.    T'Jie  end  of  the  negotiation. 

All  this  while,  and  as  much  as  circumstances  per- 
mitted, the  three  Ambassadors  had  renewed  their  re- 
monstrances, declarations,  and  deprecations.  They  had 
contniued  to  sec  Kino-  and  Chancellor,  to  deliver  fine 
speeches  to  the  Duke  of  \ork,  and  to  do  all  they  could 
to  propitiate  the  ladies  of  the  Court.  For  this  object 
the  Spanish  Ambassador  spent  much  mone\'  ;  but  thev 
onlv  offer  "  incense,"  a  commodity  which  had  been 
enough  till  then  with  Mile.  Stewart  :  "  I  assure  you  I  am 
'    CoLirtin  10  Lioniic.      .August  30,   166:;. 
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on  better  terms  with  her  than  Count  de  MoHna  is  with 
Madame  de  Castlemaine,"  i  though  MoHna  spends  large 
sums  of  money.  The  Spaniard  has  "  what  to  feed 
friendships  with,  and  he  acts  according  to  the  principles 
in  Phihppe  de  Comines's  memoirs."  -  The  unpopu- 
larity of  the  French  is  on  the  increase,  and  Englishmen 
in  the  streets  have  entirely  ceased  to  take  off  their  hats 
to  the  French  Envoys. 3  Louis  is  expected  by  his  brother 
of  Great  Britain,  if  he  means  to  remain  on  terms  ot 
friendship  with  England,  to  stop  the  Dutch,  instead  of 
threatening  to  help  them  (as  he  was  bound  to  do  by  his 
Treat'v'  of  1662).  He  owes  no  less,  Charles  pretends,  to 
a  King  at  feud  with  a  mere  Republic  :  "  Vous  le  devez 
a  la  Royaure  contre  la  Republique."  -^■ 

In  October,  Parliament  meets  at  Oxford  ;  the  Court 
and  the  Ambassadors  go  there,  where  they  are  again 
followed  by  the  plague.  A'iolent  speeches  are  delivered  ; 
the  nation  is  more  and  more  inclined  to  war.  The 
Duke  of  York  proves  intractable.  Being  intreated  to 
show  some  conciliatory  dispositions,  "  he  answered  that 
he  would  always  see  us  with  pleasure,  but  as  for  chang- 
ing his  opinion,  tliat  he  would  not  ;  being,  as  he  said, 
an  Englishman,  and  therefore  stubbornness  itself. 

"  '  But  you  are  French  on  one  side,'  we  answered. 
'  It  is  just  you  would  make  some  allowance  for  that.' 

"  '  Gentlemen  ',  he  replied,  '  it  is  true.  But  know  you 
that  the  English  are  obstinate  when  they  are  in  the 
right  ;   and  when  they  are  in  the  wrong,  then  the  French 

'    Courtin  to  Lionnc.      julv  y,  1665. 
-    Courtin  to  Lionnc.      jtily  9,  1665. 

-^   Same  dispatcli. 

^   The  Three  to  Louis.      ]u]v  23,   1665. 
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have  all  reason  to  be  obstinate  too.      Do  not,  therefore, 
expect  anything  from  me.' 

"Thereupon  he  left  the  room  and  went  to  prayers."  ' 
The  English  Envoys  abroad  were  similarly  disposed. 
Sir  George  Downing,  who  was  to  give  his  name 
later  to  a  street  famous  ever  since  in  the  annals  of 
diplomacy,  was  doing  all  he  could  at  the  Hague  to 
prevent  a  peaceful  arrangement.  Holies,  on  his  part, 
was  sending:  from  Paris  the  most  consolino-  news  of  the 
weakness  and  maladministration  of  the  kingdom  : 
PVance,  he  considered,  had  never  been  in  a  worse 
state  ;  "  the  distractions  and  discontents  and  unpre- 
parednes  here  : — never  fewer  forces  on  foote  in  France 
than  now  ; — never  people  of  all  sorts — souldiers,  gentry, 
clergy,  merchants,  and  all  generally — more  unsatisfied  ; 
the  Protestant  party,  which  is  a  considerable  one,  des- 
perate ;  all  their  allies  displeased  with  them."  They 
are  perfectly  isolated  in  Europe,  everybody  is  against 
them,  and  they  stand  a  ready  prey.  "  I  doe  not  know 
that  ever  it  could  he  better  for  us  and  worse  for  them 
than  it  is  at  this  instant."  -  In  this  way  are  Ambassadors' 
judgments  sometimes  obscured  w^hen  their  coach  has 
been  stopped  in  the  street,  and  when  they  have  not 
been  called  your  l^xcellency  by  Secretaries  of  State. 

I'he  three  in  JMiglarid,  be  it  said  to  their  praise, 
however  ill  received  by  stubborn  householders,  gave 
proof  of  a  much  clearer  insight  into  the  temper  of  the 
British  nation  and  a  better  knowledge  ot  w^har  it  could 
d(X    They  nex'er  ceased  to  speak  the  exact  truth  :   it  left 

'    The  Three  to  ihe  King.      October   \\,   l66q. 
To  Arlington.      Octol-cr  2S,   166;;.      Lifter's  "  Lite  ot  Claren- 
dr)!!,"   I  838.      \'(j1.  iii.  p.  \  14. 
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alone  the  Dutch  will  be  worsted  in  the  long  run  ;  for 
"  all  the  Englishmen  have  wedded  the  quarrel  of  the 
nation,"  '  and  will  carry  the  contest  to  the  bitter  end. 
They  are  more  numerous  ;  they  are  as  brave  as  can  be ; 
the  resources  of  their  kingdom  are  ample  ;  besides,  in 
such  matters,  one  must  always  "  bear  in  mind  the 
opinion  of  Marshal  de  Gramont,  who  says  that  God 
scarcely  ever  tails  to  second  the  larger  squadrons.''  - 
If  Louis  sides  with  the  Dutch  (which  he  has  no 
choice  now  but  to  do)  he  must  prepare  for  enthusiastic 
votes  of  the  Parliament  for  men  and  money  to  sustain 
the  quarrel  against  him,  and  for  diplomatic  intrigues 
all  over  Europe  to  group  together  the  Powers  against 
him  :  "  Parliament  will  readily  approve  all  treaties 
which  will  seem  useful  to  ruin  French  projects.  Your 
Majesty  will  do  well,  therefore,  to  watch  with  a  greater 
care  than  ever  all  that  will  go  on  in  foreign  countries, 
where  in  the  future  all  will  conspire  against  your 
greatness,  and  where  your  plans  will  be  more  easilv 
foiled."  3  Thev  seem,  in  tact,  to  foresee,  not  the 
instant,  irremediable  ruin  ot  Prance  expected  by 
Holles  for  no  better  reason  than  that  he  was  ill- 
humoured,  but  Temple's  Triple  Alliance,  and  later 
Eugene  and   Marlborough. 

Van  Gogh,  the  Dutch  envoy,  was  still  in  London, 
for,  though  hostilities  were  carried  on,  diplomatic 
intercourse  had  not  been   broken.      Pie  beseeched  daily 

'  "  Lcs  Anglais  sont  naturellcmciu  braves  ct  [ils]  out,  s'il  faut 
ainsi  parlor,  cpousc  tous  lcs  qucrcllc  do  la  nation.'  Courtin  to 
Lionnc,  September  29,   1665. 

-   Courtin  to  Lionnc.     July  23,  166;. 

J   The  Three  to  the  King.      November  i,   1665 
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the  PVench  Ambassadors  to  declare  themselves,  to  give 
up  all  hope  of  a  peaceful  arrangement,  and  to  trust  to 
the  cleverness  of  the  Saardam  shipbuilders  to  put,  in  a 
few  weeks,  the  French  navy  on  a  right  footing.  "  He 
says  that  in  other  circumstances  the  States  would  be 
sorry  for  an  increase  of  the  power  of  your  Majesty  at 
sea  ;  but  that  to-day  they  want  it ;  that  you  have 
seamen  enough,  but  you  lack  ships  ;  that  if  vou  will 
put  your  hand  to  your  purse  and  give  an  advance  of  six 
weeks  to  the  shipbuilders  of  the  village  of  'Serdam,' 
they  will  build  you  thirty  ships  ready  to  put  to  sea  in 
the  spring."  '  The  spirit  of  the  English  people  has,  in 
the  meantime,  risen  to  such  a  pitch  that  it  is  lucky  for 
V^an  Gogh  that  his  compatriots  have  been  worsted 
again  at  sea  (by  Lord  Sandwich)  ;  his  Jife  else  would 
have  been  in  danger.- 

Courtin  does  not  want  to  run  the  same  risks  for 
nothing,  and  he  writes,  halt  playfully,  half  seriously,  to 
Lionne  :  "We  await  your  orders  with  impatience,  to 
know  what  will  become  of  us.  All  the  o^race  I  beo:  of 
you  is  that,  if  you  want  to  cast  somebody  to  the  dogs 
of  this  country,  you  reserve  this  honour  for  Mr.  Dumas," 
a  commercial  representative  of  French  merchants,  "  and 
preserve  for  the  sake  of  his  four  children  the  life  of  a 
younger  son  of  a  poor  family."  3 

'    The  Three  to  the  King.      No\-ember  i,   1665. 

-   Courtin  to  Lionne.      October  13,   1665. 

!  To  Lionne.  October  13,  1665.  A  \ery  modern  complaint  is 
found  in  a  dispatch  ot  nearly  the  same  date  ;  the  three  regret  not 
to  recei\e  more  regularly  and  completely  communicati(;n  of  the 
informations  sent  to  the  King  by  his  other  representatives,  and 
especially  bv  his  agents  in  Holland,  Sweden,  and  Denmark. 
November  l,  1665. 
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Events,  all  this  while,  follow  upon  events.  The 
Bishop  of  Munster  has  sent  troops  against  the  Dutch, 
and  Louis  has  sent  some  against  the  Bishop  ;  Turenne 
is  on  the  frontier  ;  Philip  the  Fourth  of  Spain  is  dead, 
and  his  sickly  child  little  likely  to  survive  him  long. 
One  way  or  the  other,  by  peaceful  or  warlike  means, 
the  Anglo-Dutch  quarrel  must  be  settled  with  speed, 
that  all  the  attention  and  forces  of  the  Sun-King  may 
be  concentrated  on  Spain  and  Spanish  affairs.  The 
Chancellor  proves  as  obstinate  as  ever  ;  he  continues 
ill  of  the  gout,  and  being  addressed  with  a  lengthy 
speech  on  the  impending  evils,  answers  only  with  a 
shake  of  his  head,  and  a  doleful  expression,  the  meaning 
and  cause  of  which  the  three  doubt  whether  to  attribute 
to  the  subject  under  discussion  or  to  the  gout.  They 
go  to  the  King;  they  find  him  in  a  more  amiable 
mood,  but  with  no  answ^er  to  give  ;  thev  go  to  the 
Duke,  who  has  one  :  he  wants  war  to  be  declared,  and 
Louis  may  join  the  Dutch  as  much  as  he  pleases.  They 
see  Arlington,  and  he,  at  last,  places  in  their  hands  a 
note  rejecting  the  last  French  proposals  for  an  arrange- 
ment. Being  asked  for  explanations,  and  having  none 
to  eivc,  he  "  chooses  to  run  awav  without  returninti 
any  answei-."  ' 

War  will  decide  the  quarrel. 

■    The  three  to  the  King.      Oxford,  November  S,  1665. 
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WITH  many  compliments  and  bows  the  "  cclebre 
Ambassade "  had  come,  bringing,  as  they 
thought,  peace  ;  with  many  compHments  and 
bows  they  went  back,  leaving  behind  them  war.  The 
Parliament,  the  nation,  the  heir  to  the  throne,  the 
Enghsh  envoys  abroad,  thirsted  after  war  ;  all  the  fine 
phrases  of  Lionne's  composition,  those  beautiful  phrases 
which  were,  according  to  Courtin,  insufficient  to 
conquer  ladies,  had  proved  equally  inefficient  against 
the  strong^  will  of  the  British  nation.  Nothing^  was 
left  but  to  take  leave.  As  they  were  coming  from  a 
pestilence-stricken  coutitrv,  they  could  not  be  allowed 
to  go  straight  to  Paris,  and  they  would  have  to  undergo 
the  miseries  ot  a  tjuarantine,  somewhere  on  the  coast,  in 
the  depths  of  winter,  now  near  at  hand. 

l->etters  were  despatched  to  the  authorities  near  the 
sea-shore  for  a  proper  place  to  be  appointed  to  the 
royal  Duke  arid  his  colleagues.  The  Due  de  Mon- 
tausier  sugtiesrs,  m  ans\\'er,  the  islets  ot  Sr.  Marcou,  near 


t)t5 


Bayeux.       "  It    is    true    there     are    no    lotlgmgs    there, 
except  a  small  cal)in  where  a  gre\'  friar  lives  in  summer. 
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hermit-wise.  Ces  Messieurs  would,  therefore,  be  very 
badly  accommodated."  Sheds  would,  however,  be  con- 
structed for  their  servants  and  horses.  ^ 

This  will  not  do.  A  more  convenient  place  is 
found  at  Pande,  a  little  hamlet  not  far  from  Cayeux, 
near  the  mouth  of  the  Somme  ;  and  there  the  three  are 
invited  to  go.  No  easy  matter  either,  on  account  of 
the  sands  at  the  mouth  of  the  river,  which  are  par- 
ticularly dangerous  in  winter.  They  write  from 
London  to  beg  that  the  Cayeux  people  be  in- 
structed to  have  their  best  pilots  in  readiness,  and 
to  keep  watch  till  the  Embassy  comes  ;  but  they 
especially  request  that  they  be  allowed  rather  to  land 
at  Calais.  They  would  also  be  very  glad  if  they 
could  learn  that  their  quarantine  will  not  be  a  very 
Ions  one  :  "  We  hear  that  iii  the  warm  countries  the 
quarantines  never  last  longer  than  seventeen  davs. 
If,  therefore,  we  land  without  accident  and  in  good 
health,  we  hope  the  King  will  kindly  allow  us  to  slip 
towards  Paris  with  one  single  valet  de  chambre  each. 
.  .  .  We  do  not  know  well  what  to  do  with  ourselves, 
and  I  would  fain  say,  with  Don  Bertrand,  I  would  I 
were  quit  of  it  for  two  hundred  stripes,  and  were  at 
home  again."  -  But  they  had  not  the  choice  even  of 
this  rough  alternative,  and  to  the  mouth  of  the  Somme 
they  were  again  peremptorily  ordered  to  go. 

Servants  of  theirs  were  at  Dover  all  this  while,  trying 
to  hire  ships  for  their  Excellencies'  journey.  But  no 
master  was  found  ready  to  run  the  risks,  and  the  thing 
came    to   such  a   point   that   Barnier,  their   man,  wrote 

'    Montausicr  to  Lionnc,  November  16,  1665. 
-  Courtin  to  Lionnc.      November  25,  1665. 
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that  an  injunction  from  the  King  of  England  would  be 
necessary.  It  is  indispensable  that  a  '^  waran  "  be 
obtained  from  the  King  allowing  the  Ambassadors  to 
"  prendre  des  vaisseaux  par  force."  The  three  write 
rather  to  have  ships  sent  over  from  France. 

At  length  means  are  found,  atid  the  "  celebre  Am- 
bassade  "  is  able  to  start  on  its  home  journey — not 
before  they  had  had  a  last  audience  from  the  King,  and 
received  as  parting  gifts  from  his  Majesty,  according  to 
custom,  earrings,  gold  boxes,  and  other  souvenirs. 
People  on  the  road  who  had  seen  their  coming  were 
able  to  see  the  truth  of  their  prophecy,  according  to 
which,  if  the  Ambassadors  meant  peace,  they  might 
have  as  well  stayed  at  home.  Ten  times  better,  they 
thought  I  with  the  risks  ot  the  sands  and  of  the 
c|uarantine   before   them. 

On  Christmas  Dav,  they  are  able  to  report  their 
arrival.  I'hey  are  settled  at  Pande,  where  they  teel 
very  cold  and  shivering,  and  they  blow  upon  their 
fingers.  \'erneuil  has  lost  his  dogs,  and  is  excessively 
sad  and  ill-humoured.  The  mcidents  ot  the  journev 
are  told  by  the  three  in  one  of  their  last  collective 
dispatches.  "  \\\  we  tear  now  is  the  excessive  cold 
which  has  sec  in  these  last  two  days,  and  which  we 
keenly  teel,  being  housed  in  a  large  building  that  has 
never  been  inhabited,  and  the  inside  ot  which  has 
never  been  finished.  \N^e  shall,  however,  not  move 
from  the  limits  assigned  tor  our  c|uarantine,  and  we  had 
to-dav  mass  said  in  this  place  without  letting  an\'  of 
our  men  go  to  the  village  church.  So,  whatever  may 
happen,  we  shall  be  chargeable  with  naught.  Such 
being  our   arrangements,  we   shall    await    with   patience 
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and  in  the  most  submissive  spirit  the  orders  of  his 
Majesty,  not  without  hope  that  the  wind  and  frost 
having  entirely  purified  our  persons,  an  end  will  be  put 
to  our  torments. 

"  An  English  corsair,  notwithstanding  the  passports 
of  the  King  of  Great  Britain,  has  seized  a  French  ship 
whose  master  had  been  entrusted  with  the  dogs  of  me, 
the  Due  de  Verneuil,  and  with  one  of  my  Swiss.  This 
ship  had  left  Dover  the  day  before  we  started,  a  thing 
we  succeeded  in  doing  only  after  the  third  trial.  In 
our  first  attempt  our  boat  was  nearly  destroyed,  as  it 
ran  against  the  pier  and  broke  its  c|uarter-deck."  At 
the  mouth  of  the  Somme  they  had  been  very  glad  to 
find  the  Cayeux  pilots,  thanks  to  whose  skill  one  only 
of  their  ships,  and  that  one  containing  simplv  their 
equipages,  ran  aground.  ^ 

In  answer  to  this  letter,  and  out  of  sympathv  doubt- 
less for  the  "  ennui  "  thev  would  i'c^Y  in  their  seclusion, 
they  were  invited  bv  Lionne  to  turn  their  empty  hours 
to  account  bv  drawing  reports  on  English  afi-airs.  To 
this  piece  ot  knidness  Cominges  teebly  answers  that  he 
will  do  his  best,  but  that  he  suffers  so  much  from 
"  vapeurs  de  la  rate  "  that  he  cannot  "  write  for  more 
than  a  quarter  of  an  hour  without  feeling  giddy."  As 
for  CoLircin,  his  only  objecnon  is  the  cokl,  but  he  wili 
try  and  o\-ercome  that  ;  he  will  "  blow  into  his  finn^crs 
and  fulfil  rhe  (M-der  he  has  recei\'ed."  -  His  intention 
was  at  first  to  end  his  memoir  \\\x\\  a  series  of  portraits 
of  the  most  notorious  persons  at  the  Court  of  England  ; 
but  he  thought  the  matter  o\'er  twice,  and,  for   fear  of 

'    From  I'andc.      The  ThrcL-  to  the  King.      J^cccmbcr  25,  1665. 
-'    ]aiuiai-v  6,  1666. 
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indiscretion,  he  considered  it  better  to  give  his  descrip- 
tions by  word  of  mouth,  and  to  reserve  them  for  the 
ear  only  of  his  dear  Lionne,  when  sitting  "  by  his  fire- 
side." I 

With  such  tasks  before  them — none  being  allotted  to 
Verneuil,  too  mournful,  we  suppose,  for  the  loss  of  his 
dogs  to  be  able  to  think  of  anything  else — -the  Ambas- 
sadors spent  the  time  of  their  quarantine.  They 
remained  in  good  health,  their  servants  did  the  same, 
and  they  were  at  last  allowed  to  see  the  towers  and 
spires  of  their  beloved  Paris,  Cominges  had  again  his 
beautiful  Cesonie  in  his  arms  ;  Courtin  found  his  four 
children,  and  he  could  tell  endless  tales  of  his  journey, 
of  the  plague,  of  the  stubbornness  of  James  and  the 
fickleness  of  Charles,  of  the  strange  working  of  the  Par- 
liamentarv  machinery,  of  liquid  blanc-mange  and  Spanish 
chocolate,  to  his  attentive  friend  Lionne.  Whether 
poor  Verneuil  ever  met  his  dogs  again,  we  know  not. 

What  followed  is  a  matter  of  history.  The  treat v  of 
1662  with  the  Dutch  had  to  be  fulfilled,  and  war  was  de- 
clared bv  France  against  England  on  the  1 6th  of  Januarv, 
and  by  England  against  France  on  the  19th  of  February, 
1666.  Hostilities  began  ;  they  were  very  severe  between 
Holland  and  Great  Britain,  and  much  less  so  between 
France  and  England.  Louis,  with  his  usual  adherence 
to  his  once-formed  plans,  managed  so  as  not  to  render 
an  alliance  with  England  impossible  for  ever.  While 
Ruyter  was  as  earnest  as  could  be,  so  much  so  as  to 
perform  his  famous  deed  of  sailing  up  the  Thames,  the 
forces  of  Louis  did  very  little  ;  peace  was  signed  at 
Breda    (July    16,    1667),  where   several    ot    our   friends, 

■     |;iiui;irv   I  7,    1666. 
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namely,  Courtin,  Holies,  and  d'Estrades,  met  as  pleni- 
potentiaries. The  negotiation  for  the  treaty  of  union 
with  Great  Britain  was  resumed,  or  rather  continued, 
not  openly  by  Ambassadors,  but  secretly  by  Henrietta 
of  England,  Duchess  of  Orleans,  who  was  at  that  time 
the  real  Ambassador  of  France  to  England  and  of 
England  to  France.  The  outcome  of  her  efforts  was 
the  celebrated  Treaty  of  Dover  (1670),  the  consequences 
of  which  were  to  prove  so  baleful  to  the  Stuart  dynasty. 
As  for  our  heroes,  each  followed  separatelv  his 
own  fate.  Courtin  was  to  continue,  not  without  eclat., 
his  diplomatic  career,  being  in  after  time  to  fill  the 
posts  of  Ambassador  to  Holland,  to  Sweden,  and  again 
to  F^ngland  ;  ^  Verneuil  to  die  an  old  man  of  over 
eighty,  in  his  Chateau  de  Verneuil,  in  1682.  Young 
Lionne  was  not  to  marry  at  all  his  pretty  ^^///^  Genhis, 
but  his  cousin,  Renee  de  Lionne.  His  father's  attempts 
to  make  of  him  a  man  of  the  world  were  as  fruitless 
as  Chesterfield's  for  his  own  progeny  ;  he  proved  a 
confirmed  ass,  till,  having  injured  his  head  with  a  fall, 
he  became  absolutely  stupid  and  had  to  be  "  interdit." 
Miss  Jennings  married  in  succession  two  of  the  heroes 
of  Gramont's  Memoirs,  first  George  Hamilton,-  brother 
of  the  author  of  the  same,  then  the  notorious  Talbot, 
so  severely  handled,  not  to  say  caricatured,  by  Macau- 
lay  in  his  "  History  "  under  his  later  name  and  title  of 
Duke  of  Tyrconnel. 

'  He  died  in  1703,  being  then  "Doyen  du  Conscil  d'Ktat."  On 
his  second  Embassy  to  England,  see  Forneron,  "Louise  de  Keroii- 
alle,"  Paris,  1886  ;  translated  into  English  by  Mrs.  Crawford.  On 
his  Swedish  mission,  see  Mignct,  "Succession  d'Espagne,"  vol.  ii. 

■•■  Made  a  Count  in  the  French  peerage  arid  a  Marechal  de 
Camp,  and  killed  at  the  battle  of"  Saverne. 
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Cominges  survived  only  till  1670.  In  number  thirty- 
eight  of  the  Gazette  of  that  year  the  following  notice 
occurs  :  "  The  same  day  [March  25,  1670]  Messire 
Gaston  Jean  Baptiste  de  Cominges,  Knight  of  the 
Orders  of  the  King,  Lieutenant-General  in  his  Majesty's 
armies,  Governor  and  Lieutenant-General  of  the  town, 
castle,  and  Senechaussee  of  Saumur,  died  here,  in  his 
hostel,  aged  57,  after  having  received  the  last  sacraments 
with  all  the  signs  of  the  most  sincere  piety.  He  is 
deeplv  regretted  in  this  Court,  as  well  for  the  many 
qualities  for  which  he  was  noticeable  as  for  the  great 
services  rendered  by  him  to  the  Crown,  not  only  in  the 
above-named  functions,  but  also  as  an  Ambassador 
extraordinary  to  England  and  to  Portugal." 

Cominges  now  sleeps  in  St.  Roch's  Church,  Rue  St. 
Honore,  beside  Crequi,  Le  Notre,  Mignard,  and  several 
other  illustrious  servants  of  the  Grand  Roi.  As  for 
"  Cesonie,"  she  survived  her  husband,  as  well  as  the 
Prccieuses  group,  many  years,  and  she  had  long  ceased 
to  be  "  la  belle  Cominges"  when  she  died  in  1709. 
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ORIGINAL  TEXT  OF  THE  EXTRACTS  FROM  FRENCH 
DISPATCHES  OUOTED  IN  THIS  VOLUME. 

THE  extracts  embodied  in  the  preceding  chapters,  and  of 
which  we  give  here  the  French  text,  have  been  copied  from 
the  originals  prescr\-cd  at  the  French  Foreign  Office  ; 
"  Correspondance  d'Angleterre,"  vols,  Ixxv.  tc;  Ixxxviii.  Most  of 
them  are  published  for  the  first  time.  It  has  not  been  considered 
proper  to  follow  the  changeable  spelling  ot  the  secretaries  to  whom 
the  dispatches  were  dictated;  modern  orthographv  has  been  in- 
troduced throughout.  All  the  extracts  are  dated  according  to  the 
new  style. 

1.  The  Union  with  England  RECOMMENnEO  by  Mazarin. — 
Louh  XII  .  to  Charles  II.,  March  i,  1661. — Je  suis  assure'  que, 
pour  I'amour  de  moi,  ct  pour  I'estimc  aussi  et  ratfection  dont  vous 
honorie/,  mondit  cousin  [le  Cardinal  Mazarin],  vous  donnerez 
quelques  regrets  a  sa  mcmoire,  et  particulierement  quand  \ous 
saurcz  qu'un  des  conseils  qu'il  s'est  le  plus  applique  a  me  donncr 
pendant  ses  dcrnieres  et  plus  douleurcuses  souffranccs  a  etc  dc 
m'etreindre  a\'ec  \'ous  de  la  plus  etroite  amitie  et  union  qui  serait 
en  mon  pouvoir,  et  de  rendre  Cf)inmuns  autant  qu'il  serait  possible 
les  intcrets  de  nos  ctats. 

2.  Etiouette. — Instructio)is  to  cP Estradcs,  Mii\  13,  1661. — Aprch 
s'etre  assure  d'un  logis  commode,  tiui  ait  du  rapport  a  la  grandeur 
du  maitrc  qu'il  sert  et  y  etre  descendu  inconnu  .  .  .  il  est  de  son 
devoir  qu'il  fasse  sa\'oir  au  Secretaire  d'luatou  au  Maitrc  dcs  cere- 
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monies  qu'il  est  arrive,  a  ce  qu'ils  aient  a  en  donncr  part  au  Roi 
leur  maitre  et  taire  preparer  les  choses  necessaircs  et  accoutumc'es 
d'etre  mises  en  pratique  a  la  reception  d'un  Ambassadcur  du 
premier  roi  d'entre  les  Chretiens  et  renomme  tel  cntre  routes  les 
cours  dcs  autres  rois  et  pays  les  plus  cloigncs. 

3.  Precedenxe. — Instructions  to  d^Estradrs,  Ma-<i  13,  1 661. — Le 
Sieur  d'Estrades,  en  toutes  rencontres,  conservera  les  preeminences 
qui  sont  dues  au  roi,  nc  se  souiFrant  prcccder  par  aucun  Ambassa- 
dcur que  celui  seal  dc  I'Empercur,  s'il  en  envoyait  en  Angletcrre  ; 
soufFrira  a  sa  gauche  I'Ambassadeur  d'Espagne,  comme  ceux  de 
tous  les  rois  qui  ne  relcvent  leur  couronne  immcdiatement  que  de 
Dieu.  Mais  pour  ceux  de  Venisc  .  .  .  il  ne  les  souffrira  que 
derriere  lui. 

4.  The  English  Parliament. — Instructions  to  irEstradcs,  May  13, 
1 66 1 . — S.  M.  cstime  .  .  .  qu'il  est  bon  d'avcrtir  le-dit  Sieur  d'Estrades 
que  la  monarchic  d'Angleterre  est  composec  de  trois  Rovaumcs 
dont  les  habitants  dirtcrent  d'humeurs  et  d'inclinations,  et  ne  con- 
viennent  qu'en  une  seule  chose  qui  est  de  travailler  avec  applica- 
tion a  diminuer  en  toutc  rencontre  I'autoritc  royalc  et  la  rendre 
dcpendante  dc  celle  de  leurs  Parlements  qui  sont  les  Etats  gene- 
raux  de  chaquc  royaumc  et  non  pas  un  corps  de  justice  comme 
celui-ci. 

5.  Assistance  to  Portugal. — Louii  to  d^ Estriidcs,  July  16,  1661. 
— Cette  Lcttre  sera  dcchifFree  par  M,  le  Comtc  d'Estrades  mcme. — 
II  tut  .  .  .  considerc  .  .  .  que  les  oppositions  et  les  traverses  que 
les  Espagnols  par  I'entremise  de  TEmpereur  apportaient  au  dcsscin 
que  j'ai  de  tacher  eie  faire  tomber  la  couronne  dc  Polognc  dans  ma 
famille  ctaicnt  une  contravention  fbrmclle  a  I'article  du  traite  dc 
paix  qui  porte  que  les  deux  rois,  comme  bons  freres,  procureront 
sinccrcment  dc  tout  leur  pouvoir  les  avantagcs  I'un  ce  I'autre  ;  et 
qu'ainsi  je  n'ctais  pas  plus  oblige  a  concourir  de  bonne  toi  a  re- 
donner  au  Roi  catholique  mon  frcre  la  couronne  dc  Portugal  que 
lui  a  fairc  tomber  dans  ma  maisoii  celle  de  Pologne. 

6.  Louis  XIV.  at  work — lionnc  to  d' Estradcs,  Aug.  5,  1661. — 
Ceux  qui  ont  cru  que  notrc  maitre   se   lasserait  bientot  dcs   affaires 
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sc  sont  bicn  abuses,  puisquc  plus  nous  allons  en  avant  ct  plus  il 
prend  dc  plaisir  a  s'y  appliquer  et  a  s'y  donncr  tout  cnticr.  Vous 
en  trouverez  unc  preuvc  bicn  convaincante  dans  la  dcpcche  que  jc 
vous  adressc  ci-jointc,  oii  vous  verrez  la  resolution  que  S.  M.  a 
prise  de  rcpondre  elle  mcme  a  toutes  les  lettres  de  ses  Ambassa- 
deurs  sur  les  affaires  les  plus  importantes  et  les  plus  secretes.  .  .  . 
C'cst  unc  pensee  qui  lui  est  venue  de  son  propre  mouvemcnt,  et 
vous  jugez  bicn  que  personnc  n'aurait  etc  asscz  hardi  pour  oscr 
lui  proposer  de  sc  donncr  unc  si  grandc  peine.  .  .  .  Voila  commc 
sc  formcnt  les  grands  Rois,  ct  jc  nc  sais  si  dcpuis  que  la  France 
est  monarchic,  il  y  a  cu  aucun  Roi  qui  ait  voulu  prendre  sur  soi  un 
aussi  grand  travail,  ni  plus  utile,  soit  pour  la  personnc  du  Roi  raeme, 
ou  pour  Ic  bicn  et  la  gloirc  dc  scs  sujets  ct  dc  son  Etat. 

La  chose  sc  passe  dc  ccttc  sortc  :  j'ai  I'honncur  dc  lui  lire  Ic? 
dcpechcs  plus  secretes  qui  lui  sont  adrcsse'cs  par  ma  voic,  aprcs 
qu'cllcs  ont  etc'  dechifrre'cs.  Jl  mc  tait  aprcs  I'honncur  de 
m'appclcr  pour  mc  dire  ses  intentions  pour  la  repouse  a  la  quelle  je 
travaillc  sfnis  lui  en  sa  prc'scnce,  article  par  article,  ct  S.  M.  me 
corrigeant  quand  je  ne  suis  pas  bicn  pre'cisemcnt  sa  pcnse'c  :  En 
quoi  sans  fiatterie  ni  exage'ration,  ic  vous  protcstc  que  j'apprcnds  plus 
que  je  ne  me  trou\'e  capable  dc  I'instruire.  La  depeche  ctant 
fornie'e,  jc  prends  soin  dc  la  fairc  nicttre  en  chifires,  et  ai  I'honncur 
de  la  lui  presenter  ensuite  a  signer,  ce  qu'il  tail  dc  sa  propre  main 
et  non  d'une  main  empruntec,  comnu-  il  est  accoutume  chez  Airs, 
les  Secretaires  d'Etat. 

7.  The  Comixc;  oi-  \  exktiax  Amuassaoor.-!.  —  Zs.v.'r/;  d' EitraJcs, 
An^^.  12,  i66i.' — -J'av'oue  qu  aprcs  ce  que  voll^  m"a\"iez  mandJ  par 
\-0i  pre'cedentCb  [depechc.-]  sur  le  Mijct  de  I'critree  des  Amhaiudeur.- 
excraordinaires  de  A  enise  dans  Loiulres,  et  hiir  les  prJparaui'^:  c]Ue 
\'(nis  taisiez  pour  maintcnir  en  ce  rencontre  l;;  les  pr;'■^ogaLive^  dl■^J^ 
;i  ]na  couronne  par  dc^su^  toute,-  le^  autre.-,  il  ne  m'aurait  pu 
tfMnber  dans  re.-^prii  ijue  cette  atlaire  la  dut  sc  pus.-er  el  tinir  comme 
i'apprend:!  qu'elie  a  tait.  Je  ne  xoUb  celerai  pa.-.  tp.U'  j'ai  eiJ  ion 
touclie'  de  deux  chijje.-;  :  I'lnie  ljuc  le  Rfi  nion  trere  sj  ^(;il  in.^!J  b, 
dedauj,  ^an^  neccr-iiJ,  as  =  ez  de-';Migea:n:n^_  n:,  plli^.|.;'il  senible 
a\"i/n-  \i;LiI'.i  decider  U!ie  eiitiere  e^Mlite  entre  niwi  ci  mon  trere  le 
Roi  cailioliqLie,  (UWji  qu"i!  ne  ptit  ignorer  par  e.jm'.'ieri  de  rai^w^^  bi 
pree'.niiience    r.i'appariient,    ei    tuu    j'eii    suib   de    tout    temp:-   ei    en 
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tous  licux  en  possession.  L'autre,  que  vous  aycz  defere  ;i  cc 
qu'il  vous  a  envove  dire,  n'ayant  mcmc  cte  qu'une  pricre  dc  sa 
part,  de  n'envoycr  pas  vos  carrosses,  vu  que,  quand  mcme 
c'aurait  cte  un  ordre  expres,  commc  il  lui  est  librc  dc  Ics  donncr 
tels  qu'il  vcut  dans  son  Etat,  vous  auric/,  du  lui  rcpondre  que 
vous  n'cn  recevez  que  dc  moi,  ct  s'il  cut  aprcs  cela  rcsolu 
d'uscr  de  violence,  Ic  parti  que  vous  avie/,  a  prendre  ctait  de  vous 
retircr  dc  sa  cour,  attendant  ma  volentc  sur  cc  qui  sc  serait  passe. 

8.  The  Entree. — D^Estrades  to  Lioniic,  Aug.  22,  166 1. — Jc  me 
prcparcrai  dans  la  premiere  occasion  a  porter  I'aftaire  a  unc  si 
grande  hauteur  que  je  suis  trompc  si  les  plus  scvcrcs  trouvent 
quelque  chose  a  me  rcprochcr. 

9.  The  Entree. — Louis  to  (P Estradcs,  Sept.  28,  1661. — Jc 
desire  que,  soit  que  ledit  Comte  Stroz/.i  [who  \vas  expected  as 
Imperial  Ambassador  to  England]  \-ous  ait  notifie  son  entree  ou 
qu'il  vous  I'ait  celee  pour  complaire  a  Wattevillc,  vous  envoyez  vos 
carrosses  au  devant  dc  lui,  ct  que  \-ous  vous  metticz  en  etat  qu'ils 
conscrvent  la  preeminence  qui  m'cst  due,  preccdant  ccux  dc  tous 
les  autres  Ambassadeurs  dans  la  marchc.  .  .  .  Je  ne  vous  dis  rien 
dcs  mcsiircs  que  vous  aurez  dCi  prendre  auparavant  pour  ctre  bien 
assure  que  vos  gens  scront  en  etat  de  sc  conscrver  dans  la  marchc  Ic 
rang  qui  leur  est  du,  mc  promcttant  que  \'ous  n'y  omettrez  ricn  de 
possible,  et  mcmc  que  la  chose  vous  scia  d'autant  plus  aisce  que  Ic 
Baron  dc  Wattevillc  ne  s'y  attcndra  point. 

10.  The  Entree. — Cominc;  of  a  Swedish  Ambassador. — Louis 
to  aEstradis,  Oct.  5,  1661. — L'avis  est  que  le  General  Monk  a 
promis  au  baron  de  Wattcxille  de  lui  donncr  dcs  soldats  dc  son  regi- 
ment Ecossais  pour,  avcc  quelques  Irlandais,  appuyer  ses  gens  ct 
son  carrosse  et  que  sur  cettc  espe'rance  ledit  Wattevillc  s'etait  rcsolu 
d'cnvoycr  a  la  rencontre  dc  I'Ambassadeur  de  Suede.  Je  le  sais 
de  science  certaine,  de  la  maison  de  Monk  memo,  par  un  de  ses 
plus  intimcs  confidents,  et  que  Ic  carrosse  partirait  pour  allcr  a  la 
place  dc  la  Tour  de  Londres  sans  que  cettc  cscorte  parut,  mais 
qu'ellc  se  trouvcrait  ou  dans  ladite  place  ou  dans  d'autrcs  rues  par 
ou  Ton  devra  marcher  :  cc  qui  mc  fait  juger  que  quand  mcmc 
votrc  carrosse  aura  pris  d'abord  dans  ladite  place  le  rang  qui  lui  est 
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du  immcdiatcment  aprcs  cclui  dc  rAmbassadcur,  les  gens  qui 
I'appuycront  nc  dcvront  pas  I'abandonncr  qu'on  nc  soit  arrive  au 
logis  dudit  Ambassadeur,  dc  crainte  qu'au  passage  de  quelque  rue 
qui  traverse  celle  ou  Ton  marchera,  les  Ecossais  ou  Irlandais  ne 
vicnncnt  Ic  couper  avec  main  forte,  pour  faire  passer  celui  de 
Wattcville. 

11.  The  Entree. — D' Estrades  to  Brienne  the  s;ouiiger,  Oct. 
6,  1 66 1. — Je  tais  les  plus  grands  preparatifs  pour  cela  [i.e.,  to 
maintain  his  right  of  precedence],  comme  I'Ambassadcur  d'Espagnc 
fait  les  siens  pour  s'y  opposer.      C'cst  une  affaire  remise  a  Lundi. 

12.  Right  of  Asylum. — D'Estrades's  House   Besieged. — D'Es- 

tradcs  to  Briciiuc  the  •younger,  Oct.  6,  1661. — Mardi  dernier  Ic  baron 
de  Cronnciister  Sucdois,  ctant  poursuivi  par  dcs  sergeuts  qui 
avaicnt  ordrc  de  Tarrctcr  pour  quelques  intcrets  civils  se  rcfugia 
en  mon  logis  dc  Chelsea.  .  .  .  [The  men  of  the  police  remove 
him  by  force  ;  but  the  ser\-ants  ot  D'E,stradcs  rc-takc  him  ;  then  a 
constable  comes  with  about  two  hundred  men  :]  Cct  officier  en 
nombrc  de  plus  de  deux  cents  hommes  vint  pour  forcer  mon  logis 
ct  rcprendre  Ic  prisonnier.  Cc  qui  avait  rcstc  dc  ma  maison  dans 
Chelsea  ct  qui  ne  m'avait  pas  sui\i  a  la  chassc  ou  jc  fus  cc  jour  la 
a\-cc  le  Roi  d'Anglctcrrc  les  rcpoussa  tort  \'igourcuscmcnt.  Lc 
prisonnier  hit  maintcnu  ct  I'honncur  dc  I'asilc  conscr\-c.  11  v  a  eu 
environ  huit  dc  mes  gens  blesses,  beaucoup  plus  grand  nombre  de 
la  populace  ct  deux  de  morts.  [Charles  thereupon  sends  a  detach- 
ment of  his  own  lite  guards  to  keep  the  house  of  D'l^stradcs.]  .  .  . 
Trente  soldats  v  couchcreiu  la  nuit  sui\'ante,  ct  dcpuis  mcmc  j'ai 
etc  oblige  d'cn  re'.cnir  une  partie  pour  cx'iter  un  nou\'cau  dcsordre 
dc  la  part  du  peuple  insolent  ct  scditieux,  et  qui  est  accoutume 
de  se  servir  de  ces  prctextcs  pour  piller  les  maisons  dcs  Antbassa- 
deurs,  ainsi  qu'il  est  arrive  ii  plusieurs  et  nommcmcnt  a  M.  Ic  Comte 
d'Harcourt. 

13.  The  Entree. — Loi/is  to  d'' Estrada.,  Oct.  7,  1661. — |e  vous 
ccrivis  hicr  par  I'ordiiiaire  qui  part  de  Paris  le  mcrcredi  pour  vous 
donner  un  a\'is  que  ie  souhaite  vous  ctre  arri\c  asscz  a  temps  pour 
vous  en  prcvaloir  dans  I'occasion  de  I'cntrcc  dc  TAmhassadcur  dc 
Suede  qui  ctait  attcndu  a  Londres.  ]c  vous  avoue  que  j'ai  grande 
impatience  dc  savoir  comment  cette  cercmonie   se    sera   passce,  et 
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d'autant  plus  que  je  nc  puis  prcsquc  pas  doutcr  que  ce  n'ait  etc  a 
votre  avantage  et  a  ma  satisfaction,  apres  les  paroles  que  Ic  Roi 
mon  ircre  vous  avait  donnces  d'appuyer  votre  dessein  et  que,  sans 
cela  meme,  vous  aurez  pu,  par  le  moyeu  de  la  garnison  dc  Grave- 
lines  et  du  voisinage  de  France  vous  mettre  en  etat  par  vous  meme 
d'oter  aux  Espagnols  I'envic  de  vous  rien  disputer, 

14.  The  Entree — The  Defeat. — V Estradcs  to  Lionne ,  Oct.  13, 
1 66 1. — Je  nc  pouvais  pas  mieux  prendre  mes  postcs  et  mes 
mesures  que  j 'avals  pris  pour  n'avoir  affaire  qu'a  Wattcville  ;  mais 
de  joindre  des  soldats  dcguiscs  et  tout  le  peuple,  quand  j'aurais  eu 
millc  hommcs,  j'y  aurais  succombc.  Ma  satisfaction  est  que  j'y  ai 
depensc  tout  cc  que  j'ai  pu  cmprunter  pour  faire  subsistcr  Ics  gens 
que  j'avais  fait  vcnir,  que  n'y  pouvant  etrc  moi-mcme  j'yai  envove 
mon  fils  et  que  Ton  y  a  vu  que  dans  le  combat,  dc  cinquante  hom- 
mcs qui  ctaient  avec  lui,  il  y  en  a  cu  cinq  dc  tucs  et  trcnte  trois  de 
blesses  et  qu'ils  ont  soutcnu  Ic  choc  dc  plus  dc  deux  cents  hommcs, 
et  dans  Ics  autrcs  postcs  ou  mes  gens  ont  etc  aussi  attaques,  lis  ont 
fait  Icur  devoir  de  meme.   .    .   . 

En  huit  jours  j'ai  pense  ctre  assassinc  deux  fois  et  ai  eu  mon 
chapeau  pcrcc  d'un  coup  dc  mousqucton  ;  des  soldats  et  le  peuple 
me  sont  vcnus  attaqucr  i usque  dans  mon  logis. 

15.  The  Entree — Akthr  the  Disaster. — Louis  to  d'EstradcSy 
Oct.  16,  1 66 1. — j'ai  tant  dc  hate  dc  fairc  partir  ce  gcntilhomme 
.  .  .  que  jc  nc  vous  dirai  pas  a  bcaucoup  prcs  tout  ce  que  jc 
voudrais  bien  vous  dire  sur  Ics  incidents  qui  vous  sont  arrives,  vous 
pouve/,  croirc  que  jc  les  ai  rcsscntis  \"i\'cment,  comme  leur  qualite 
m'v  oblige,  mon  honneur  s'y  trouvant  considcrablcmcnt  intcressc. 
J'espcre  avec  Faide  dc  Dicu  ct  par  la  vigucur  des  resolutions  que 
j'ai  prises  ct  que  jc  pousscrai  aussi  a\'ant  qu'on  m'en  donncra 
sujet,  que  ceux  qui  m'ont  cause  ce  dcplaisir  seront  bicntot  plus 
fachcs  ct  plus  en  peine  que  nuM. 

16.  Opemkg  of  Parliamhxt. — BatdUlcr  to  L:o/nu\  Dec.  i,  1661. 
— Le  roi  d'Angletcrre  fit  hier  roux-crturc  du  Parlenieiit  dans  la 
chambrc  haute,  011  aprcs  avoir  pi'is  sa  seance  pare  de  son  n:anteau 
roval  ct  dc  sa  couronnc,  accompagnc  de  ses  grands  ofHcicrs,  tons 
les  Seigneurs  gentilshommcs  ct  evequcs  ctan.t  assis  duns  Icurs  places. 
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il  fit  appelcr  les  membrcs  dc  la  chambrc  basse,  qui  cntrcrcnt 
tumultuaircmcnt  dans  la  chambre  haute,  comme  la  foule  du 
peuple  cntrc  dans  la  chambre  do  I'audicnce  du  Parlemcnt  de 
Paris  aprcs  que  les  huissiers  ont  appcle.  lis  demeurercnt  au  dch'i 
d'une  barricre  qui  fermc  le  parterre  ou  sont  assis  les  Seigneurs,  et 
au  milieu  se  pla^a  I'orateur  debout.  F,n  cet  ctat  le  Roi  d'Anglc- 
terre  commen^a  sa  harangue  [here  follows  an  analysis  ot  the  royal 
harangue].  Cette  harangue  a  pen  pres  en  cc  sens  dura  un  quart 
d'heure,  tut  tort  bien  prononcee  par  le  Roi  d'Angleterre  tort 
proche  duqucl  jc  me  trou\'ai  et  me  fut  expliquce  par  '  Milord 
Bele/.c.'  Ce  qui  m'en  dcplut,  c'cst  qu'il  la  tenait  ecrite  en  sa  main, 
jctait  tres  sou\"ent  les  veux  dessus,  et  presque  comme  s'il  I'eut  lue. 
L'on  m'a  dit  que  c'etait  la  maniere  d'Angleterre  pour  e'viter  de  se 
commettre  a  la  risee  du  peuple,  en  cas  que  par  un  detaut  de  me- 
moire  le  Roi  vint  a  demeurer  court.  Les  predicateurs  en  chaire 
en  usent  de  mOme,  et,  si  le  chancelier  que  la  goutte  empecha  de 
se  trouver  a  cette  action  avait  fait  sa  charge,  II  aurait  etc  suggerc 
par  derricre. 

17.  Clerks  of  the  Post-office  to  be  Haxc;ed. — D' Estradt-s 
fj  Lo!/i:,  C/-cIitii.  J1H1.  2C,  1662. — [The  King  of  England]  me  dit 
comme  il  a\'ait  tait  arretcr  les  deux  commis  dc  la  poste  de  Londres, 
quil  avait  trouve  les  envcloppes  de  ses  paquets  qui  a\'aicnt  ete 
ouvertes,  qu'il  avait  decou\crt  que  Watteville  avait  donne  mille 
pistoles  pour  les  c<;rrompre,  qu'il  les  allait  taire  pendre  et  qu'ii 
I'avcnir  cela  n'arrivcrait  plus. 

18.  Sale  OF  Dunkirk.  —  D'  Estradcs  to  Liotnic.,  J  ah  17,  1662. — 
Je  suis  bien  marri  de  n'ctre  pas  en  etat  d'allcr  a  St.  Germain  pour 
parler  au  Roi  d'une  atfaire  qui  ne  deplaira  pas  a  Sa  Majeste  et  qui 
lui  est  tres  avantageuse.  M.  le  Chancelier  d'Angleterre  m'a 
dcpeche  exprcs  une  personne  de  contiance  et  m'a  apporte  unc 
lettre  de  creance  dc  sa  part.  Si  \ous  \'eniez  a  Paris,  je  \'ous  dirais 
I'atfairc  qui  m'a  etc  proposee    pour  en  rendre  compte  a  Sa  Majeste. 

19.  Sale  of  Dunkirk,  —^////////i;-  to  Louis.,  Dec.  4,  1662. — 
L'argent  compte  a  Calais  pour  le  prix  de  Dunkerque  est  arri\'e  ici 
et  a  etc  mis  dans  la  Tour  de  Londres,  ou  le  Roi  d'Angleterre  I'a 
voulu  voir  cc  matin  en  allant  sc  promener  a  '  Ouleiks.' 

I  ; 
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20.  CoMINGEs's     JOURNEY. ComiTlgeS    tO     Louis.,      "J 'U! .     4,     1663. 

Sire,  jc  nc  parlcrais  pas  a  \^ocrc  Majcstc  des  incommoditcs  que  j'ai 
soLifFertcs  dans  Ic  voyage,  par  le  de'bordcmcnt  des  caux,  si  jc  n'y 
ctais  necessite  pour  excuscr  Ic  pcu  do  diligence  que  j'ai  faitc.  Ce 
n'est  pas  que  je  n'aie  quasi  torcc  les  elements  a  sc  rendre  favorable 
a  Ses  desseins,  mais  tout  ce  que  j'ai  pu  faire,  apres  avoir  cvite  deux 
ou  trois  nautragcs  sur  la  terre  ct  souftcrt  la  tourmente  sur  la  mcr, 
<j-'a  etc  dc  me  rendre  ici  le  23  Decembre,  style  d"Angleterrc. 

21.  Entree  of  the  Muscon'ite  Envoys. — Comlngn  to  Lio?nu\ 
Jan.  8,  1663. — \''ous  saurez  done,  Monsieur,  que  Ton  lui  a  fait  une 

entree  tout-a-fait  extraordinaire  ;  tons  les  marchands  out  pris  les 
amies  ;  les  aldermans,  qui  sont  les  e'chevins,  ont  ete  le  voir  et  !c 
congratuler  de  son  arrivcc  ;  le  Roi  de  dctraye  ct  le  loge,  et  apres 
un  mois  de  scqour  il  a  eu  aujourd'hui  son  audience  ou  quiir/.c  ou 
seize  cents  hommes  de  pied  sc  sont  mis  sous  les  amies.  .  .  . 
Son  carrosse  a  entre  dans  Whitehall  contrc  la  coutume.  II  est  vrai 
qu'il  nc  s'cst  par  convert  en  parlant  au  Roi  de  la  Grande  Rrctagne, 
mais  pour  moi,  quoi  que  les  Anglais  disent,  je  ne  crois  pas  que  ce 
soit  tant  par  cieterence  que  le  Moscovite  rend  a  S.  M.  B.  que  par 
\anite,  voulant  par  ce  nioven  exclure  TAmbassadeur  d'Angletcrre 
de  se  couvrir  parlant  a  lui.  }e  crois  que  ce  (]ue  nous  pou^ons 
raisonnablement  pretendrc  et  demander,  c'est  I'entree  dans  White- 
hall, parceque  pour  I'entree  de  la  \illc  c'est  une  chose  qui  ne 
regarde  que  le  bien  que  tirent  les  marchands  dc  Londres  du  com- 
merce de  la  Moscovie,  qui,  dc  leur  proprc  mouxemcnt,  out  fait 
toutc  cettc  fanfare. 

22.  Secret  Correspondence. — Comi/igrs  to  L!oiini\  ^Jd)i.  S,  166^,. 
— Si  \'ous  voulez  quelquefois   m'ccrire   sous  I'enxcloppe   d"un   mar- 

chand,  \'ous  pourrez  adresser  \os  lettres,  a  Alfjiisieur  Avme,  chirLir- 
gien  'Rue  Rose  Stract'  au  Commun  jardin,  et  moi  j'adresserai 
mcs  lettres  a  Mr.  Simonnet,  banquicr  a  Paris. 

23.  The  Entree — The  A'Iusco\tte  Precedent. — Louis  to 
Co-ningcs,  y'l/i.  21,  1663. — Cc  que  je  vous  dirai  sin-  cctte  maticre 
nc  scront  que  des  a\'is  sur  cc  <.]u'on  a  pu  jugcr  dc  f-;in,  ct  non  pas  des 
ordrcs  que  \'ou5  sovez  oblige  de  sui\"re. 

Premicrement,  j'estime  cju'avaiit   toute  chose,  v(;us  pourriez  \'ous 
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enqucrir  confidcmmcnt  du  chevalier  Bennet  ou  memc  du  Roi  quelle 
est  la  veritable  raison  pour  laquelle  il  n'a  pas  fait  covrir  Icsdits 
ambassadcurs.  Je  vols  que  vous  avezjugeque  ce  peut  etrc  parce  que 
le  Czar  Icur  maitrc  nc  fait  pas  couvrir  Ics  ambassadeurs  des  autres 
Princes,  que  eux  memes  n'ont  pas  trop  insistc  a  se  couvrir,  pour  lui 
conser\-cr  cettc  prc'rogativc.  Mais  ce  qu'a  dit  ici  I'Ambassadeur 
de  Danemark  semble  dctruire  I'un  et  I'autre,  car  il  a  dit  au  Sieur 
de  Lionne   .   .   . 

S'ils  n'ont  que  la  qualite  d'envoyes,  quclquc  train  qu'ils  aient  et 
quelque  honncur  extraordinaire  quileur  ait  cte  fait,  vous  ne  dcvriez 
pas  leur  donner  la  main  chez  vous,  d'autant  plus  qu'ils  ne  se  sont 
pas  cou\crts  devant  Ic  Roi,  et  en  ce  cas  pour  cviter  cette  contesta- 
tion, si  apres  les  avoir  fait  pressentir,  vous  trouvez  qu'ils  pretendent 
la  main  sur  \'ous  en  vous  visitant,  vous  pourriez  vous  abstenir  de 
leur  donner  part  de  votre  arrivee. 

S'ils  out  la  qualite  d  Ambassadeurs,  il  v  a  encore  a  considcrer  si, 
ayant  eux  mcmcs  deroge  en  ne  se  couvrant  pas,  vous  dcvez  leur 
donner  la  main  dans  la  \'isitc  qu'ils  vous  feraient  et  qu'ils  sont 
obliges  dc  \ous  rcndrc  les  premiers  puisque  vous  etes  arrive  le 
dernier  ;  mais  pour  ce  point  je  m'en  remets  a  votre  prudence  de  le 
resoudi'c  apres  que  \'ous  aurez  bien  examine  la  chose  et  su  quel  est 
leur  pouvoir  et  leur  caractere  et  pour  quelle  raison  on  ne  les  a  pas 
fait  cou\rir. 

En  cas  que  vous  jugicz  a  propos  de  leur  accordcr  la  main  chez 
vous,  il  reste  encore  a  sa\'oir  si  \ous  la  devcz  accorder  a  tons  trois. 
Sur  quoi  ie  vous  dirai  que,  pourvu  qu'ils  nc  soient  pas  eiure  eux 
d'une  qualite  fort  inegale  et  qu'ils  aient  tous  le  mcme  caractere  et 
le  mcme  pou\'oir,  \'ous  n'en  de\'ez  faire  aucunc  difhculte.    .    .   . 

Pour  ce  c]ui  regarde  maintenant  le  Roi  d'Angleterre  et  ra\antagc 
que  vous  pou\'ez  tirer  du  traitemcnt  extraordinaire  qui  a  etc  fait  a 
ces  i\Iofco\'ites,  ie  crois  c]ue,  sans  pretendre  tout  ce  cjue  le  peuple 
principalement  et  les  marchands  qui  font  leur  trafic  en  AIo^co\ie 
ont  fait  dans  ce  rencontre  pour  les  obligcr,  \"ous  pome/  \ous  res- 
treindre  a  I'entree  de  \-otre  carr(;sse  dans  'Wital  '  et  epic  le  regiment 
des  gardes  soit  en  haie  et  tambour  battant  lorsque  x'ous  passL'rc/.  .  .  . 

Pour  ce  cjui  e^t  d'c\iter,  comnie  \ous  propose/  une  entree  puMiuu^- 
dans  Lf)iidres,  ie  ne  le  pui^  approuver  par  di\'er-cs  rai-niis,  dont  je 
ne  \'ous    marquerai    e|Ue  la    principale,    o.ui    est    que,    si    V()u>    e\ite/ 
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ccttc  ccrcmonic,  commc  I'a  dcja  fait  Wattevillc,  cet  cxcmplc  s'iiuro- 
duirait  bicntot  ctbicn  facilcnicnt  pour  tons  les  autrcs  ambassadcurs, 
ct  quand  il  y  aurait  a  I'avcnir  un  ambassadcur  d'Espagne  a  Londrcs 
ct  que  I'occasion  dc  parcillcs  fonctions  n'arrivcrait  plus,  jc  n'aurai? 
plus  dc  moycns  dc  tairc  voir  au  public  qu'il  cede  la  rang  au  mien 
sans  Ic  coiucstcr  ct  ne  concourt  plus  avcc  lui,  en  execution  dc 
raccommodement  qui  a  etc  fait  entrc  moi  ct  le  Roi  mon  beau  pcre 
sur  I'iiisulte  dc  Wattevillc.  Quant  ,a  I'inconvenient  que  \t)up 
alleguc/.  que  votrc  entree  ne  sc  pourra  tairc  si  honorablcincnt  que 
celle  des  Moscovites,  jc  le  tiens  de  nulle  consideration,  eu  egard  ;i 
I'autrc  plus  grand  qui  en  arriverait,  dc  ne  pou\-oir  plus  trou\er 
d'occasion  de  fairc  abstcnir  dcs  fonctions  publiqucs  les  ambassa- 
dcurs ci'Espagnc. 

24.  The  Act  of  Umformity. — The  Declaration  ok  1663. — 
Com'nigcs  to  the  King,  'Jan.  22,  1663. — La  declaration  du  Roi  dc  la 
Grande  Bretagnc,  publiee  ces  jours  passes  dans  la  \illc  dc  Londrcs 
me  donnc  suffisamment  de  la  matiere  d'ecrire  \\\ .  M.  pour  lui  fairc 
savoir  les  diffcrcnts  mouvenicnts  qu'elle  a  produits  dans  I'esprit  dc 
ces  pcuples,  scion  qu'ils  sont  pousscs  de  haine  contre  le  personne 
dc  Icur  roi,  d'aniour  pour  la  rcpubliquc  ct  de  mcpris  pour  le 
ministere. 

L'acte  d'uniforniite  ...  a  eu  de  si  funcstes  succes  que  Ton  a 
dccouvcrt  plusicurs  conspirations  contre  S.  M.  dont  s'est  cnsui\i  dcs 
excmples  de  morr,  de  bannisscment  .  .  .  qui,  bicn  loin  d'apaiser 
ct  dc  fairc  craindre  ces  fanatiqucs,  Iciir  inspire  a  toute  heure  des 
attentats  contre  toutc  la  famille  rovale,  avcc  lui  tel  mcpris  de  leur 
vie  qu'ils  scmblent  courir  a  la  niort  commc  a  un  remede  a  tous 
leurs  maux. 

25.  Charles's  Character. — Coaiiiigcs  to  Loi/is,  "Jan.  25,  1663. — 
Toutes  les  vertus  des  particulicrs  ne  sont  pas  rovalcs  ct  pcut  etre 
celle  de  la  bonte  a  trop  d'empire  sur  I'esprit  du  Roi  dc  la  Grande 
Bretagnc  qui,  par  execs,  s'engagc  souvent  plus  avant  qu'il  ne  vou- 
drait  ou  du  moins  qu'il  ne  serait  convenable. 

26.  Arrival  of  Gramont. — Comi/iges  to  Louis,  "Jan.  25,  1663. — 
Lc  chevalier  de  Gramont  arriva  liicr  fort  content  dc  son  voyage. 
11    a   etc   rec^u    lc   plus   agreablemcnt   du    monde.      II    est   dc   toutes> 
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les  parties  du  Roi  et  commande  chez  Madame  de  Castlcmaine  qui 
fit  hicr  un  asscz  bon  tour.  Madame  Jarct  avec  laquelle  ellc  a  ici 
un  grand  demcle  devait  donner  a  souper  a  Leurs  Majestcs.  Toutcs 
choses  prcparecs  ct  la  compagnie  assemblec,  Ic  Roi  en  sortit  et  s'en 
alia  chez  Madame  de  Castlemaine  011  il  passa  I'apres-soupcr.  Ccla 
a  fait  un  grand  bruit  ;  les  cabales  sc  remucnt  ;  chacun  songe  a  la 
vengeance  ;  les  unes  sent  pleines  de  jalousie,  les  autres  de  depit  ct 
toutes  en  general  d'e'tonnement.  Le  ballet  est  rompu  manque  de 
moyens.    ... 

27.  Court  Festutties. — Co?niugcs  to  Louis.,  'Ja?i.  25,  1663.— -II 
y  a  bal  de  dcu.x  jours  I'un  et  comedie  aussi  ;  les  autres  jours  se 
passent  au  jeu,  les  uns  chez  la  Reine,  les  autres  chez  Madame  de 
Castlemaine  oil  la  compagnie  ne  manque  pas  d'un  bon  souper. 
\'oila,  Sire,  a  quoi  Ton  passe  ici  le  temps.  L'approchedu  tcrmc  du 
Parlcment  donnera  bientot  d'autrcs  pensees.  Les  plus  habiles  ont 
deia  commence  a  taire  leurs  cabales,  et  les  autres  attendent 
I'occasion  pour  fairc  valoir  leurs  talents  dans  une  si  cclebre 
asscmblce. 

28.  Diplomatic  Style. — Coiningcs  to  Louis.,  J'"^-  -5^  1663. — • 
[Cominges  \\'\\\  begin  at  the  beginning]  pour  donner  quelquc 
forme  a  cettc  dcpeche  et  ne  la  pas  presenter  a  \.  M.  commc  un 
monstre  sans  pieds  et  sans  tctc. 

29.  Rumours  Coxcermnc;  the  Shxje  of  Gexe\"a. — Lionnc  to 
CouiiugiS,  'Ji!/i.  2S,  1663. — Dctruiscz  nous,  jc  \ous  en  prie,  (u;  par 
moqueric  ou  par  bfjimcs  raisons  cette  imposture  qui  prcnd  cours 
touchant  Cjcne\c.  Elle  n'est  pas  mcme  dans  le  bon  sens  ;  nous 
sommes  aux  cpccs  et  coutcaux  tires  avec  la  Cour  dc  Rome,  a  notre 
grand  regret,  et  on  veut  que  tout  I'orage  qui  se  prepare  contre  le 
Vatican  n'aille  foiulrc  que  sur  ses  mortels  ennemis  c]ui  nc  nous 
font  point  de  mal  et  qui  n'auraient  eu  garde  d'assassiner  ims 
Ambassadeurs. 

^o.  The  REi'OR'rED  Sie(;e  ok  (ie\e\a.  —  Louis  to  Comiiigc^.  'J,;/;. 
2S,  166:;.-  N'omettcz  ricn  de  ce  ipii  sera  en  \(,>tre  pouvoir  pour 
uctruirc  cette  table  du  siege  de  (jenc\-c  que  mes  enx'icux  rLpaiulciu 
a  de^^ein  de  mc  tairc  perdre  I'atFcction  de  tou^  les  Protectants,  doiu 
cet  Etat  [/.(".,  France]  a  eu  queltpiefois  bien  bcsoin,  et  tacheiit  d.c  la 
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gagncr  cux-mcmcs.  Jamais  ccttc  penscc  nc  m'cst  tombcc  dans 
I'csprit,  conimc  la  suite  Ic  fcra  voir.  J'ai  la  passion  que  je  dois  pour 
Ic  veritable  culte  de  Dicu,  mais  jc  ne  crois  pas  que  ce  soit  sa 
volonte  qu'il  soit  etabli  par  les  armcs  on  par  I'invasion  dcs  ctate 
d'autrui. 

^i  D'EsTRADEs  REGRETTED  byClarendox. — Clarcudon  to  Lion/!c, 
Jdii.  29,  1663. — Je  plains  tons  les  iours  le  depart  de  Monsieur 
d'Estrades  d'ici  et,  aussi  souvent  que  j'ai  occasion  de  parlcr  sur  les 
affaires  de  France,  souhaitc  que  ce  pourrait  ctre  avec  lui. 

32.  Temper  of  the  English  Nation. — Cowhigcs  to  Lou'is,  Feb, 
12,  1663. — [Louis  must  succour  the  Portuguese]  sans  se  rebuter 
de  la  conduite  de  ces  gens  ici  qui  ne  sc  connaissent  pas  encore, 
qui  n'ont  quasi  pas  de  forme  de  gouverncment,  et  dont  les  maux 
passes  sont  encore  si  presei^ts  qu'ils  ne  songcnt  a  autre  chose  que 
de  s'empechcr  d'v  retomber.  ...  lis  sont  lents,  troids  et  flegma- 
tiques  .  .  .  immobiles,  transis  et  inscnsiblcs  a  tout  ce  qui  dcvrait 
les  emouvoir. 

33.  Fete  at  the  French  Embassy. — Comingcs  to  Lio)i)u\  Feb. 
15,  1663. — Ma  maison  sera  ouverte  dcmain,  avec  trente  pcrsonncs 
vetucs  de  deuil,  cjuatre  carrosses  et  huit  ou  dix  gentilshomraes. 
Le  Roi  et  M.  Ic  Due  d'Vork  me  feront  I'honneur  d'y  diner.  Ce 
n'est  pas  que  i'aie  prie  S.  M. ;  mais  11  a  voulu  ctre  de  la  partie  de 
tous  les  illustres  debauches  de  son  royaume.  }e  voudrais  bien  que 
vous  en  hissiez,  seulement  pour  deux  heurcs,  pour  me  d(Miner 
ensuite  vos  bons  avis  et  une  cmbrassadc  qui  me  serait  chcrc  a  pro- 
portion de  I'estime  et  de  I'a^nitie  que  j'ai  pour  vous. 

3-1-.  Dinners  to  M.P.s. — Co/ni/igei  to  Louis,  Feb.  19,  166^.-— 
L'on  attend  le  Parlcment,  les  seigneurs  s'assemblent  et  commen- 
ccnt  a  venir  des  provinces.  .  .  .  f'espere  que  durant  le  terme  du 
Parlement  j'en  attircrai  quelqu'un  chez  moi  par  ma  civilite  et  je 
profiterai  de  Icur  connaissance  particuliere  pour  acqucrir  la  gcnerale 
de  leur  pavs,  dc  leurs  mauirs  et  de  leurs  lois. 

35.  ^'ARIETY  OF  Subjects  to  be  treated  by  Ambassadors. — 
Lcuis  to    Com'niges,    Feb.    22,    1663. — \  ous    ne    devcx.   point    appre- 
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header  en  semblables  rencontres  de  vous  ecartcr  trop  de  votre 
sujct  en  mc  disant  toujours  vos  sentiments  sur  quelque  affaire  que 
ce  Eoit,  car,  outre  que  j'en  ferai  beaucoup  de  cas,  rien  de  ce  qui  se 
passe  dans  le  raonde  n'est  hors  de  la  portce  et  dc  la  politique  d'un 
bon  Ambassadeur. 

36.  St.  EvREMONT  AND  Gramont. — -Co^ni/iges  to  the  King,  Feb.  22, 
1663. — Lc  bruit  ayant  couru  dans  Londrcs  dcs  raisons  qui  retar- 
daient  mon  entree,  le  chevalier  de  Gramont,  and  le  Sr.  dc  St. 
Evremont  me  sont  venus  trouver  comme  bons  Franc^ais  et  zclcs 
pour  la  gloire  et  I'autoritc  de  \.  M.  Jc  me  servirai  de  I'un  et  de 
I'autrc  selon  que  je  jugerai  a  propos,  et  s'ilstont  leur  devoir  comme 
je  suis  persuade  qu'ils  fcront,  j'espere  que  Y .  M.  aura  la  bontc  de 
Ics  ouir  nommcr  et  pcrmcttra  qu'ils  mcritentpar  leur  service  qu'Elle 
leur  pardonne  aprcs  une  penitence  contorme  a  leur  taute. 

37.  The  Son  of  Lionxe. — Lionne  to  Coniingcs,  Feb.  25,  1663. — 
Je  nc  sais,  Monsieur,  quclles  graces  vous  rendre  de  I'ofFre  obligcantc 
qu'il  \ous  a  plu  mc  faire  touchant  mon  fils.  Jl  a  dcja  tant  couru 
lc  mondc  que  je  n'ai  aucunc  penscc  de  I'envovcr  encore  promener, 
mais  sculement  qu'il  rcpare  dans  ses  etudes  I'interruption  que  scs 
vovages  y  ont  causae.  Cependant  je  \o;is  fais  mille  remt;rciments 
trcs  humbles  dc  la  grace  que  vous  lui  voulicz  tairc. 

38.  Instructions  to  Comin(;es  on  his  Entree. — Louii  t'j 
C'jwinges,  Feb.  25,  1663. — |'ai  re^u  \otre  ample  dcpcche  du  19  , 
sur  rincidciu  qui  \ou3  arri\'e  de  la  ditliculte  que  tait  aujourd'hui 
le  Roi  d'Anglctcrre  de  re\'oquer  le  dccret  par  lequcl  il  ordonna 
que  les  ministres  publics  n'ein  erraient  plus  a  ra\cnir  leurs  car- 
rosses  aux  entrees  des  autres  qui  survicndraient  :  en  quoi,  le  dccret 
subsistant,  \-ou5  ne  rccevriez  point  sculement  lc  prejudice  que  votrc 
ciurL-c  nc  pourrait  ctrc  honoree  de  I'accompagncmcnt  du  carrossc 
dc  I'Ambassadeur  de  Portugal  ct  de  ccux  dcs  autres  ministres  dc.-; 
Princc^,  mais  \oli^  \ous  trouvcricz  mcme  hors  d'etat  di:  rcprcndrc 
jamais  la  possessi(jn  de  prc'scance  qui  est  due  a  mcs  .■\mbas^adcur^ 
du  pr(jprc  avcu  et  dcicrencc  dcs  F.spagnols,  s'il  arrixait  qtie  lc  Roi 
mon  bcau-pcre  einoyat  un  lunucl  Ambassadeur  a  Loiulres. 

I'ai  \\\  a\cc  quel  zcle  et  cpiclle  fcrmetc  \<)us  a\'c/.  souteiiu  unc 
pretention  ou    vous    croyiez  ma  gloire  iiucrcssec,  lor.-quc    \"ous  a\-c/ 
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agitc  la  maticrc  avcc  le  Maitrc  dcs  ceremonies  ct,  dcpuis,  avcc  Ic 
chancclier  ct  Ic  Chevalier  Beniict.  jc  n'aurais  pas  attcndu  moins 
de  votrc  affection  ct  vous  en  sais  beaucoup  dc  gre.  Mais  commc 
on  des  matieres  si  graves,  je  nc  veux  rien  tairc  avcc  precipitation, 
i'ai  cstime  a  propros  d'attcndre  I'arrivcc  de  la  pcrsonnc  que  vous 
mandez  que  le  Roi  d'Anglcterre  me  doit  cnvoycr,  ct  ccouter  cc 
qu'il  aura  a  me  dire  avant  que  prendre  ma  dernicre  resolution.  jc 
\'ous  donncrai  seulement  avis  par  avance  que  la  conduitc  que  \ous 
dcvrez  tenir  de  dcla  pendant  ce  petit  intcrvalle  de  temps,  doit  ctre 
d'adoucir  autant  que  vous  pourrez  cc  que,  par  Ic  transport  dc  votrc 
zele  pour  ma  gloire  vous  pourrez  avoir  un  peu  trop  aigri,  et  eviter 
surtout  d'cn  vcnir  a  aucuns  rcprochcs  qui  nc  tont  rien  au  fait  ct  ne 
laisscnt  pas  d'echauffer  Ics  csprits,  qu'il  est  plus  mal  aisc  apres  dc 
tairc  rcvenir  dans  I'assiette  qui  nous  convient  a  tous.  S'il  v  a 
quclquc  mauvaisc  rcponsc  a  donncr,  il  vaut  mieux  que  jc  m'cn 
charge,  et  memc  qu'il  paraisse  toujours  dc  dcla  que  \ous  a\'cz  fait 
tous  vos  efforts  auprcs  de  moi,  pour  Ics  o'oligcr,  atin  que  votrc  pcr- 
sonnc ct  votrc  ministerc  Icur  soient  toujours  agrcablcs,  et  si  la 
rcponsc  est  bonne,  par  la  memc  raison,  ic  la  terai  passer  par  \otrc 
canal. 

^9.  Expected  Report  on  Parliamentary  iNSTrruTioxs.-  Liotinc 
to  Cojmugcs^  Feb.  28,  1663. — Lc  Roi  \erra  avcc  grand  plaisir  les 
relations  cxactcs  que  vous  vous  proposicz  dc  lui  cnvovcr  dc  tout  ce 
qui  sc  passcra  dans  lc  Parlcmcnt,  ct,  en  mon  particulicr,  jc  ne 
saurais  vous  cxprimer  combicn  ie  mc  suis  rcjoui  dc  cctte  esperani:c 
que  ^'ous  nf)us  donnez. 

40.  Court  '^v.w':,.  --Comingcs'  Sheet  of  Court  News,  Feb.,  1663. — 
[King  Charles  11.  complains  of  unpleasant  rumours  concerning 
himself,  \\  Inch  he  attributes]  a  cctte  braque  de  faret,  encore  dit-011 
epic  lc  mot  anglais  dont  il  s'est  servi  veut  dire  quclquc  chose 
da\antagc.    .    .    . 

Lc  chc\alicr  de  (jramont  continue  sa  \\c  ordinaire.  11  \oit  les 
dames  aux  heurcs  permises,  ct  un  peu  aux  dcfcndues.  .  .  .  Le 
Roi  le  fait  souvent  appclcr  dans  ses  divertissements.  II  fait  sa  cour 
il  Madame  de  Castlemainc  ct  a,  par  consctpicnt,  peu  de  commerce 
a\ec  Madame  larct. 
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41.  Negotiation  in  Writing  concerning  the  Etk^ette  of  the 
Entrees.  Louh  to  Cominges,  March  14,  1663. — Commc  nous 
sommes  tons  mortels,  ct  que  pcut  ctrc,  dc  soixantc  ans,  Ic  cas 
n'arrivcra,  jc  serais  bien  aisc  dc  laisscr  au  Dauphin  ccttc  marque 
qu'il  put  faire  voir  de  la  justice  ct  dc  la  bonne  volonte'  du  Roi  dc  la 
Grande  Bretagnc,  afin  que,  quand  le  temps  ct  Ics  pcrsonnes  auront 
change,  il  ne  sc  puissc  alors  rencontrer  dc  difficultc  en  une  chose  si 
claire  que  Ics  parties  intcrcssees  y  out  ellcs  memes  donne  les  mains. 

42.  A  Fray  at  Cominges's  Door. — Cominges  to  Louis,  March  15, 
1663. — Le  jour  du  mardi  gras  qui  scmble  autoriser  les  debauches 
qui  produiscnt  ordinairemcnt  les  de'sordrcs,  il  pcnsa  en  arriver  un 
grand  dans  ma  maison.  Un  valet  dc  cclui  qui  me  la  louc  donna 
un  coup  d'epec  sur  la  tcte  a  un  gar(^on  de  boutique,  et,  ctant  pousse' 
par  le  peuplc,  sc  jeta  dans  ma  cour  dont  la  portc  etait  ou\'erte. 
(2uelques  uns  dc  mcs  gens  s'opposerent  a  force  dc  bras  seulement 
ct  dc  rcmontrances  a  I'cflort  que  Ton  \oulait  tairc  pour  v  entrer, 
ccpendant  que  les  autrcs  mettaient  Icdit  \alct  en  surctc.  Sitot 
qu'il  V  tut,  Ton  laissa  rentrec  libre  ;  on  demanda  seulement  le 
criminel.  .  .  .  mais  apprcnant  qu'il  etait  c\adc  Ics  plus  insolcnts 
ictcrcnt  dcs  picrrcs  contrc  Ics  vitres.  Lc  bruit  parvint  iusques  a 
moi  qui  a\ais  dcia  dcmandc  mon  carrosse  pour  s(;rtir.  |e  me 
prcsentai  a  tout  cc  peuplc  qui  sc  rctira,  ct,  de  mon  cote,  jc  fis 
rentrer  tons  mcs  domcstiqucs  ct  termer  ma  portc,  ct  a\cc  un  seul 
gcntilhomrnc  ct  un  page,  jc  continual  mon  \ovage  a  la  \illc  comme 
i'a\ais  rcsolu.  Ainsi  tout  sc  scpara  ;  I'asilc  nc  fut  point  violc  [ct] 
ma  pcrsoiinc  [tutj  respectec. 

43.  Tut:  English  Parliamkne.  —  CoauKgcs  to  Louis,  ii\Lirch  i  :;,  i  66^. 

-— I'a'^prciuis  du  plus  grand  politique  qu'ait  eu  I'Anglctcrre,  qui  est 
le  chancclicr  Bacon,  qiic  la  pluh  assurcc  et  la  plus  prcjchc  marque 
de  sedition  e^t  la  disposition  dcs  suiet^  a  interpreter  le^  \ol()ntc> 
du  Sou\erain.  Si  cet  axif^nie  est  \eriiable  pour  le  regime  d'Angle- 
terrc,  il  n'est  que  trop  apparent  que  ce  Parlement  ne  se  pas-era  pas 
^ans  cjuclque  trouble.  Alais,  comme  ce  ro\-aume  n"e>t  pas  absolu- 
ment  uKjuarchicjue  et  qu'il  se  conduit  par  dcs  loi^  auxtjuelles  le 
Roi  donne  Tame  par  sa  ratihiatioii,  mais  niillemcnt  \alables  que 
]^ar   le  mutuel  conscntement   dcs  deux  chainbrcN  Ton    |ieut    intl'rer 
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qa'ctant  conduit  a\cc  discretion  ct  sans  cmportcment,  Ton  en 
tircra  dti  fruit  pour  Ic  rcpos  dc  I'Etat  ct  pour  I'aftcrmisscmcnt  de 
I'autoritc  royalc  dans  Ics  borncs  prcscritcs  par  la  loi. 

J'espcrc  dans  pcu  dc  jours  cnvoycr  a  \'.  M.  un  petit  traitc 
auqucl  je  travaillc,  touchant  I'institution,  I'autoritc  ct  la  manicrc 
dc  proccdcr  au  Parlcmcnt.  II  m'a  fallu  bcaucoup  lire  pour  en 
tircr  quclqucs  ilumiercs  particuliercs,  car  il  est  dangcreux  de 
s'intormcr  bcaucoup,  cc  pcuplc  e'tant  soupc^onncux  ct  mefiant  au 
dernier  point.  ...  Si  je  vois  que  V.  M.  soit  satisfaite  dc  mon 
dcsscin,  je  continucrai  sur  les  matieres  les  plus  importantcs  dc  cc 
royaumc  ct  ainsi,  avec  le  temps,  je  dt'fricherai  Ics  choscs  les  plus 
cpineuscs  ct  les  plus  cachecs  dans  leur  gouxcrnemcnt. 

44.  D'EsTRADEs's  English.  —  Coniinga  to  Lot/is,  March  19, 
1663. — [Comingcs  explains]  que  si  le  Chancelier  ne  trouvait  pas 
dans  mon  esprit  tant  dc  docilitc  que  dans  celui  dc  M.  D'Estradcs, 
Ic  dcfaut  venait  de  cc  que  je  n'entendais  pas  sa  languc,  qui  nc 
produisait  pas  si  bicn  son  eftct  par  le  secours  d'un  interprete  que  si 
cllc  tut  sortie  toute  pure  dc  sa  bouchc. 

45.  Louis's  Curiosity  about  Foreign  Men  of  Letters  and 
Science. — Louh  to  Coin'mgcs,  Miirch  25,  1663. — fc  finis  ma  dc- 
peche  par  un  ordre  a  rexccution  duqiiel  vous  me  ferez  plaisir 
d'apporter  grande  application.  Prene/,  soin  de  \ous  cnquerir, 
sans  qu'il  paraisse  que  je  \'ous  en  aie  ecrit,  mais  comme  pour  \otre 
simple  curiosite,  quellcs  sont,  dans  retenduc  des  [trois  royaumcs 
qui  composent  cclui  dc  la  Cjrande  Brctagne  les  personncs  les  plus 
insignes  ct  qui  excellent  notablenicnt  par  dcssus  les  autres  en  tons 
genres  dc  profession  ct  de  science  ct  de  m'envoyer  unc  listc  bicn 
exacte,  contcnant  les  circonstanccs  de  leur  naissance,  dc  leur 
richesse  ou  pauvrcte',  du  tra\ail  aucjuel  dies  s'appliquent  ct  dc  leurs 
qualitcs.  L'objet  que  je  me  propose  en  ccla  est  d'etre  inforinc  dc 
cc  qu'il  y  a  de  plus  excellent  et  de  plus  cxquis  dans  chaque  pa\'s, 
en  quelque  profession  que  cc  soit,  pour  en  user  apres  ainsi  qLic  je 
I'estimerai  a  propos  pour  ma  gloire  ou  pour  mon  scr\ice.  Mais 
cette  perquisition  doit  etre  faite  a\ec  grande  circonspcction  ct 
exactitude,  sans  que  ccs  personncs  la  nieme  ni  aucune  autre  s"aper- 
(y"(ji\'cnt  dc  mon  dcsscin  ni  de  \'otre  recherche. 
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46.  The  Fray  at  Cominges's  Door. — Louis  to  Cominges,  March 
25,  1663. — Jc  siiis  bien  aisc  que  vous  soycz  sorti  hcureusemcnt, 
sans  plus  grand  engagement  ct  autant  a  votre  honneur  que  vous 
avez  fait,  dc  cettc  cmeutc  de  peuple,  que  I'imprudence  d'un  valet 
de  votre  bote  a\'ait  suscitee  contre  votre  palais,  et  qui  pouvait 
devcnir  une  grande  et  tacheusc  affaire,  si  votre  prudence  et  votre 
intrepidite  n'en  cut  d'abord  arrete  les  suites.  Ce  sont  de  ccs  sortes 
d'incidcnts  que  toutc  la  sagessc  humaine  ne  saurait  prevoir.  Sur- 
tout  j'ai  fort  estime  les  deux  circonstances  de  vous  ctre  presentc  a 
tout  le  peuple,  cc  qui  apaisa  le  desordre,  et  d'etre  sorti  au  menie 
instant,  comme  vous  I'avie/.  auparavant  resolu,  accompagnc  sculc- 
ment  d'un  gentilhomme  et  d'un  page. 

47.  Co.W'ERSATIOX     BY     INTERPRETER    WITH    ClARENDGX. Co!ningii 

to  Louis,  March  26,  1663.— 11  ^'^■'"^  ^'^'^  recevoir  a  la  portc  de  sa 
sallc  et  me  donna  audience  dans  son  cabinet  ou  le  Sr.  Bennet  assista 
pour  nous  ser\ir  d'interprctc,  et,  afin  que  nous  nous  puissons  mieux 
entendre,  je  di\isai  mon  discours  en  huit  ou  dix  points  auxquels  M. 
le  Chancelicr  rcpondait,  ct  puis,  par  I'organe  du  Sr,  Bennet,  Je 
rccc\ais  la  reponsc. 

4H.  Cominges's  Preparations  ber;)re  a  Royal  Audience. — 
Coiningcs  to  Louis,  March:  26,  166^ — Cettc  diligence  a  prc\'cnir  Ic 
temps  que  j'avais  prescrit  m'cut  surpris  si,  de  bonne  fortune,  jc 
n'eusse  emplovc  toutc  la  luiit  a  preparer  ce  que  i'a\'ais  a  dire,  et  lui 
donner  une  forme  qui,  dans  la  dignitc  de  la  maticre,  ne  manquar 
pas  d'insinuations  agrcablcs,  pour  la  tairc  ccoutcr  plus  attcntivc- 
ment. 

49.  E\(;i,isH  Note  concerninc;  the  Entree.  —  Trcz'or  to  Lou:.', 
Miirch  29,  1663. — Le  Roi  mon  maitrc  m'a  encore  charge  dc 
donner  sa  parole  a  \'otre  Majcstc  qu'cn  t]uc]quc  temps  qu'il  arri\c 
iin  ambassadcur  d'Espagne  cii  sa  cour,  si  les  mcmcs  r;iisons  dc  la 
paix  et  du  repos  dc  la  \-illc  dc  Lf:ndrcs  subsistaiciit  encore  alors,  ct 
tjiic  cettc  consideration  rcmpccliat,  commc  cllc  tait  aiijord  hui,  dc 
cliangcr  ct  rcvocjucr  la  resolution  taitc  en  I'anncc  1661,  en  cc  ca^ 
la,  le  Roi  mon  maitrc,  en  toiitcs  les  autrc>  occasions  ou  Ic  concour> 
du  peuple  lie  sera    pas    a    apprchcndcr,  comme    ii    dcs    bab,  tc^ti:l^, 
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mariagcs,  ct  autrcs  ceremonies  qui  sc  fcront  a  Whitehall  ct  dans  les 
maisons  royales  ou  en  la  presence  du  Roi  mon  mattrc,  Sa  Majeste 
tcra  sinceremcnt  ct  de  bonne  foi  jouir  plcincment,  en  cc  qui 
depcndra  de  Lui,  I'Anibassadcur  dc  Votrc  Majeste  dc  la  preseance 
que  I'Espagne  lui  a  ccdee. 

50.  Instructions  concerninc;  -ihh  Entreh.  Louis  to  Conii/igcs, 
April  \,  1663.  \^ous  pouvez  done  maintcnant  faire  \otre  entree 
sans  I'accompagnement  d'aucun  carrossc  dcs  autrcs  ministrcs 
etrangers,  conformement  au  dccrct  du  Roi  de  la  Grande  Brctagne 
de  Tannce  1661,  que  vous  rcmarqucrcz  dans  I'ccrit  que  je  n'ai 
laisse  nomntcr  que  rt'solution,  attcndu  que  I'autrc  tcnue  est  odicux 
a  I'egard  dcs  Ambassadeurs,  sur  la  conduite  desquels  il  ne  scmblc 
pas  que  pcrsonnc  puisse  ricn  decretcrquc  Icurs  propres  sou\'erains. 

51.  CoMiNGEs's  Report  ON  Parliament.  ^^/r// 2,  i  663.  [From 
the  MS.  526,  tol.  269,  rt  seq.  ot  the  Toulouse  Librarv,  containing 
copies  of  the  correspondence  of  d'Estradcs]  Discours  sur  le  Par- 
lemcnt,  tait  ct  qui  m'a  etc  cnvoA-e'  en  Hollandc  par  M.  de  Comingcs. 
.  .  .  La  matierc  sur  laquelle  j'ai  rcsolu  d'cntretenir  \.  M.  est  si 
delicate,  si  ample  ct  si  pleine  de  difiicultes  que  les  plus  habiles 
ccrivains  qui  s'en  sont  mclcs  iusqu'a  ce  temps  ne  soiit  pas  d'accord 
cntre  cux  de  beaucoup  de  points  csscnticls,  dont  I'cclaircisscment 
depend  dc  la  recherche  dcs  archi\'es  qui  sont  souvcnt  defectucuscs 
ct  dcs  circonstances  de  I'histoircqui  difficilement  ct  presque  jamais 
ne  sc  rcncontrcnt  sans  partialitc,  si  bicn  que,  pour  en  traitcr  a  fond 
il  faudrait  ctre  tort  verse  dans  les  lois  d'Anglcterre  ct  jouir  dc  cct 
hcureux  loisir  qui  m"a  toujours  etc  dcnie  par  les  traverses  Ac  ma 
mauvaise  fortune.  Ainsi,  Sire,  \.  M.  aura  la  bontc  d'cxcuscr  mcs 
fautes  ct  de  sc  contcntcr  dc  cc  que  j'ai  pu  apprendrc  dans  la 
conversation  dcs  honnetcsgens  ct  puiser  dans  Ic  tcxtc  dcs  meillcurs 
ccrivains. 

[He  will  do  his  best  to  describe]  ce  grand  corps  cjiie  I'on  peui 
appelcr  auguste  en  cet  Etat,  puiscjue  ipielqucs  iins  n'ont  pas  doutc 
d'v  placer  le  souveraiii  pcnivoir.   .    .    . 

(2uant  au  terme  dc  I'arlcmcnt  que  le  latin  dc  la  loi  Anglaise 
nommc  Parliamentum  il  est  ctranger  ct  vint  apparcmment  a\ec  le 
langage  normand  qui  fournit  encore  aujourd'hui  le  tcxte  dc  toutcs 
les  vicillcs  lois  d'Anglcterre.    .    .    .    II  \'  a   cjucKiucs    Icgistcs   anglais 
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qui,  \oulaiit  tircr  unc  allusion  du  jargon  ou  vicil  normand  dc  Icurs 
lois,  vculcnt  que  Parlcmcnt  soit  dit  "  Parlcr  dc  la  ment^'  ;  /oqui  ex 
mcntc,  parcc  que  c'cst  un  lieu  privilcgic  pour  les  membres  de  I'une 
ct  de  I'autrc  chambre,  qui  pcuvent  impunement  declarer  leurs  sen- 
timents, meme  contre  le  Roi,  sans  pouvoir  etre  censure-:  ni  molestes 
pour  ce  regard,  ce  pendant  qu'ils  parlent  entre  les  parois  de  leurs 
chambrcs  rcspcctives. 

52.  ExcjLisH  Men  of  Letthrs. — ■Comi/r^n  to  Loi/is,  Jpril  2,  1663. 
— L'ordre  que  jc  rec^ois  de  \''.  M.  [de  m'intormer  a\'ec  soin  et  cir- 
conspcction  des  hommes  les  plus  illustres  dcs  trois  royaumcs  qui 
composcnt  celui  dc  la  Grande  Bretagne,  tant  aux  arts  qu'aux 
sciences]  the  passage  between  parentheses  was  ciphered  in  the 
original  est  une  marque  de  la  grandeur  ct  de  I'elevation  de  Son 
ame  ;  rien  ne  mc  parait  dc  plus  glorieux,  et  \ .  M.  me  permcttra 
s'il  lui  plait,  de  la  teliciter  d'avoir  en  uiic  pensee  si  digne  d'un 
grand  monarque  et  qui  ne  le  rcndra  pas  moins  illustre  dans  les 
sieclcs  a  xcnir  que  la  conquetc  d'une  place  ct  le  gain  d'une  bataill-;. 
Mu  de  curiositc,  et  I'esprit  touiours  tendu  au  service  ct  a  la  gloire 
dc  \'.  AI.  .  .  .  j'ax'ais  deia  jete  quclquc  plan  pour  m'cclaircir, 
mais  je  n'a\ais  pas  encore  etc  tort  satistait.  II  semblc  que  les  art^ 
ct  les  sciences  abandonnent  quclquetois  un  pa\'s  pour  en  aller 
honorer  un  autre  a  son  tour.  Prcsentement  dies  ont  passe  en 
France,  et,  s'il  en  reste  ici  cpiclqucs  \-estiges,  ce  n'cst  c]uc  dans  la 
memoirc  dc  Bacon,  dc  Alorus,  de  Bucanan  et,  dans  les  dernier? 
sieclcs,  d'un  nommc  Miltonius  qui  s'est  rendu  plus  infame  par  ses 
dangercux  ccrits  que  les  bourreaux  et  les  assassins  de  leur  roi. 
Je  ne  manqucrai  pourtant  pas  de  m'intormer  tort  soigneusenient  ct 
avec  d'autant  plus  de  joic  que  rien  au  monde  ne  me  semblc  plu? 
digne  dc  \.  M. 

5  V     I'hA.N'KS     'lO     CoMIXCiKS     FOR      HIS      RePORF     OX      P.\  RLI A  M  EXT. 

Loi/is  to  Coinin^cs,  Aprils.,  1663.  j'ai  rec^u  \'otre  depcche  du  2 
A\Til  et  votrc  discours  sur  I'institution,  les  tonction>  at  Tautoritc 
des  Parlements  d'Angleterre,  que  je  me  propose  dc  lire  a\ec  grand 
plaisir  et  d'cn  tircr  unc  idee  qui  me  demeurcra  dans  I'esprit  pour 
ma  plcine  instruction  sur  unc  maticrc  si  importante  et  que  Ton  a 
tous  les  iours  occasion  dc  traiter.  C'cst  pf)urquoi,  par  a\ancc, 
vous  ne  dc\e/.  pas  douter   tpie  je  ne  vous  sache  gre  de  rapplication 
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que    \ous   avcz   voulu    donncr  a  ccttc    curicusc    recherche    et   a   ce 
travail. 

54.  Lionne's  Thanks  for  the  Same.—  Lionnc  to  Cowi/igrs,  Jpril 
8,  1663. — Depuis  que  Ic  Roi  a  signe  la  lettre  qu'il  vous  ecrit,  S.  M. 
a  eu  le  temps  d'ccoutcr  avcc  grande  attention,  d'un  bout  a  I'autre, 
la  lecture  du  bel  ecrit  que  vous  lui  ave/  adresse'  touchant  le  Parle- 
ment  d'Angletcrrc.  Jc  vous  avals  toujours  bien  cru,  Monsieur,  un 
ca\'alicr  tort  c'clairc  et  tres  habile,  mais  jc  vous  dcmande  aujourd'hui 
pardon  du  tort  que  je  vous  ait  fait  longtemps  de  ne  vous  avoir  pas 
cru  de  cette  force.  Jamais  je  n'ai  rien  vu  de  mieux  couche  par 
ccrit,  de  plus  judicieux  et  plus  curieusement  recherche. 

:;5.  A  Papal  Plempotextiarv — The  Creqlt  Afeair. — Lionnc  to 
Coningcs.,  April  %^  1663. — Le  Plenipotentiaire  du  Pape  n'ctait  pas 
encore  parti  cie  Rome,  le  z^me  du  passe  pour  venir  a  Lyon.  II 
se  sera  sans  doute  mis  en  chemin  aussitot  apres  les  fetes,  ct,  comme 
il  est  gros  et  gras  ct  qu'il  \ient  en  carrosse  et  en  litiere,  jc  ne  juge 
pas  qu'il  puisse  se  rendre  au  lieu  de  I'abouchement  que  \'ers  le 
vingtieme  du  courant. 

56.  Postal  Delays. — Conii)igcs  /j  Lionnc,  April  (),  166^. — Une 
de  \os  lettrcs  .  .  .  s'est  trouvce  dans  la  poche  d'un  courrier  c|ui 
s'est  novc  vers  Boulogne.  Elle  est  en  si  mauvais  etat  que  ie  ne 
m'en  saurais  quasi  servir,  si  bien  que  jc  crois  que  ce  scrait  a  propos 
de  m'en  envoyer  une  autre  de  pareille  substance, 

57.  Political  ad\  antages  of  the  Caiholic  Creed. —  Coi'iingcs  to 
Lionnc,  April  \'\,  1663. — Le  Roi  de  la  Grande  Brctagne  ne  fcra 
rien  contre  notre  religion  que  contraint  et  torce  par  les  chambres, 
parce  que  ie  le  trou\e  persuade  cjuc  aucune  autre  n'cst  si  propre 
pour  I'autorite  absolue. 

:;8.  The  I\te.vde»  Treaty  of  Umox  with  Exc^i.Axn.  -Louis  to 
A Estriidci  [lit  the  ILiguc),  April  13,  1663. — ]"ai  cu  la  rcponse  que 
le  chancelier  d'Angleterre  \-ous  a  hiitc,  cpii  m'a  plus  confirmc  dans 
tous  les  soup^ons  que  j'ax'ais  du  chaiigemcnt  de  \-()]onte  du  Roi  son 
maitre  sur  notre  union,  cjue  toutcs  les  autres  considerations  qui  nie 
ra\aien:  jusque  la  tait   soupij^onner.      il  y   avait  de  bie;:   meilleures 
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raisons  a  dire  pour  un  habile  hommc  qui  vcut  cxcuscr  les  longueurs  : 
sa  goutte,  les  affaires  du  nouvcau  parlcmcnt,  I'inapplication  de 
qu:lque  ministrc  subalterne — tout  cela  valait  encore  mieux  que 
de  sc  plaindre  que  le  sicur  dc  Comingcs  n'a  pas  encore  pris  la 
qualitc  d'ambassadcur.  II  est  absurde  de  dire  qu'elle  est  necessaire 
pour  faire  un  traitc  ;  il  suffit  d'en  avoir  le  pouvoir.  Le  sieur  dc 
Lionne  a  traitc  la  paix  mcmc,  a  Madrid,  cache  dans  un  trou  du 
Bucn  Rctiro.  .  .  .  Le  chancclier  .  .  .  voit  pent  ctrc  que  son 
maitrc  medite  de  s'unir  plutot  avcc  les  Espagnols  qu'avcc  moi. 
Comingcs  aura  maintenant  fait  son  entree  ct  on  verra  qu'ils  ne 
s'cn  hatcront  pas  da\antagc  de  traiter  a\'ec  lui  ;  tous  ces  enigmcs 
seront  bicntot  devcloppcs  et  je  saurai  a  quoi  m'en  tenir. 

59.  Tunisian  Corsairs. — Louis  to  Comingcs^  April  18,  1663. — 
I'ai  rc(^u  il  y  a  deux  jours  unc  nouvcllc  qui  m'a  fort  rcjoui  par  les 
conscc|Ucnccs  que  j'en  tire  plus  que  pour  la  chose  en  soi.  |'ai  eu 
avis  que  quclqucs  \aisseau,v  de  nion  escadre  que  commandc  Ic 
Chc\a]ier  l^aul  ont  donnc  chassc  a  deux  corsaircs  de  Barbaric,  et, 
les  avant  fait  cchoucr  a  la  cote  sous  La  (loulctte,  les  ont  brulcs 
tous  deux,  bien  qu'ils  fussent  sous  le  canon  de  la  fortcrcssc.  Les 
Turcs  qui  les  montaient  au  nombre  dc  six  cents  sc  sont  tous  jctcs 
a  la  mcr,  mais,  outre  le  dommage  epic  ces  pirates  ont  rci^u,  j'en 
tire  la  consequence  que,  contre  la  crf)vance  qu'on  a\ait  cue  jusqu'ici, 
la  Icgcrctc  des  navires  de  ces  corsaircs  n'est  pas  telle  que  nos  \ais- 
scaux  nc  les  puissent  joindrc.  On  a  fait  aussi  unc  autre  petite 
prise  de  \ingt-six  Turcs  qui  ont  etc  amencs  a  Toulon  dans  mcs 
galcres. 

60.  CoMiN'.Kb's  RxTRKK  -  THt:  E\  K\T. — Cointngci  to  Lioni'.i\  April 
19,  166^.  -\'ous  saure/,  done,  Monsieur,  que  toutes  choses  ctant 
preparce->  ct  arrctccs  dc  part  ct  d'autrc,  Ic  iqme  du  niois,  I'Aidc  des 
Ceremonies  me  \"int  prendre  dans  ma  maison  a\ec  trois  bai'gcs  du 
Roi  pour  mc  conduire  a  '  (ircnnitclie  '  qui  est  le  lieu  ou  Ton  \a 
rcccNoir  les  .Ambassadeurs  pour  les  conduire  a  Londres.  ]e  nA- 
fus  [las  siti'it  arrive  que  le  Maitrc  de^  Ceix'monicb  \'  arri\a  accom- 
pagne  tie  cinq  ou  six  otiiciers  du  Roi,  qui,  m'avant  complimcnte 
hur  nion  ari-i\e'c,  me  dit  que  '  M.  le  Comte  ^I'luinclierc;.  '  arri\e- 
rait  bieiitnt  de  la  part  de  son  maitrc  p.nir  me  conduire.  11  ari'ixa 
unc  lieure  apres  avcc  une  grande    er-torte,  et  six    gcniibhomines   dc 
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la  chambrc  ct  quatrc  barges  dii  Roi,  ct  iinc  supcrbcmcnt  orncc, 
dans  laqucllc  il  mc  fit  cntrcr  aprcs  avoir  dit  I'ordrc  qu'il  avait  dc 
mc  venir  recc\oir. 

Sitot  que  nous  tumcs  cmbarqucs,  Ics  vaisseaux  qiii  ctaicnt  dans 
Ic  port  firent  iinc  dcchargc  dc  Icur  artillcric.  Durant  Ic  trajet  la 
conversation  nc  tut  que  sur  la  grandeur  du  Roi  ct  sur  les  belles 
qualites  dc  sa  pcrsonne.  De  ma  part,  jc  ne  fus  pas  muet  sur  ccllcs 
du  Roi  d'Anglcterrc.  Nous  arrivames  a  la  Tour  qui  avait  arbore 
Ic  pavilion  royal,  qui  est  unc  des  marques  les  plus  honorablcs  que 
Ton  puisse  rendrc  a  un  Ambassadeur.  Ouelques  gardes  du  Roi 
ctaicnt  en  haic  sur  le  bord  de  I'cau  pour  faciliter  ma  dcsccntc  ct 
ecarter  le  peuple  qui  y  etait  en  quantite  prodigicuse. 

L'on  mc  fit  montcr  dans  le  carrossc  du  Roi  qui  est  magnifiquc. 
I'y  entrai  avec  Ic  comtc  '  d'Evinchercs,'  mon  fils  ct  Ic  Maitrc  des 
Ccre'monies.  Nous  fumes  arretes  quelque  temps  pour  donner  loisir 
a  I'Aide  des  Ceremonies  de  mcttre  en  marchc  plus  dc  cinquante 
carrosses  a  six  chcvaux  ct  plusicurs  autrcs  ;  ct  sitot  que  Ton  com- 
menc^a  a  marcher  l'on  tira  dc  la  'I'our  cent  quatrc  coups  dc  canon, 
savoir  soixante  ct  dix  pour  I'ambassadcur,  \ingt  pour  le  Roi  ct  le 
reste  pour  Ic  Gouvencur.  |'en  vis  I'ordrc  ct  la  distribution  sigiie's 
du  Sccre'tairc  d'Etat.  Nous  marchamcs  prcs  d'unc  licuc  au  tra\crs 
d'unc  si  grandc  toulc  de  peuple  ct  dc  carrosses  qui  ctaicnt  au  coin 
des  rues,  que  nous  tumcs  plus  de  trois  hcurcs  a  taire  Ic  chcmin. 

Enfin  j'arrivai  a  travers  cette  toulc  a  mon  logis  oil,  apres  a\'oir 
remcrcic  mon  conducteur  ct  I'avoir  rcconduit  jusques  a  son  carrossc, 
ct  tait  compliment  a  tons  ceux  qui  I'avaicnt  accompagne  de  la  part 
du  Roi,  jc  tus  visitc  de  sa  part  par  le  his  du  grand  Chamberlain, 
le  lendemain  de  la  part  des  Rcincs,  du  due  d'York  ct  de  la 
Duchesse  ;  le  Icndimain  qui  tut  le  dimanche,  jc  tus  visitc  dc  plu- 
sicurs personnes  de  qualite' ;  M.  le  due  dc  'Bucjuinham'  com- 
meiK^a  le  premier.  Mon  audience  tut  re'solue  au  Mardi  a  trois 
hcurcs. 

M.  le  comtc  dc  'Bclhfort'  mc  vint  prendre  dc  la  part  du  Roi  avec 
autant  dc  carrosses  que  Ic  jour  dc  mon  cntre'c.  Jc  tus  conduit  a 
Whitehall  au  milieu  des  gardes  qui  ctaicnt  en  haic,  tambour 
battant  ct  la  cavalcric  trompcttc  sonnant.  J'entrai  dans  Ic  car- 
rossc du  Roi,  qui  est  la  memc  chose  que  Ton  fit  aux  Moscovitcs, 
les  miens  ayant  demcurc  a  la  portc.     Jc  nc  voulus   pas  demandcr 
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davantagc,  outre  que  cc  n'est  pas  la  coutumc  et  que  cela  ne  fait  en 
cette  cour  aucune  consequence.  .  .  .  [He  sees  then  the  King, 
Queen,  &c.] 

Lc  lendemain  j'eus  audience  de  la  Reine-mcre  qui,  pour  obliger 
le  Roi,  voulut  que  mes  carrosses  entrassent  chez  clle.  Je  la 
trouv'ai  accompagnce  d'une  grande  quantitc  de  dames  et  jc  vous 
avouc  que  je  fus  re^u  par  tous  les  officiers  avec  tant  d'honneurs 
que  I'on  ne  saurait  rien  y  ajouter.  .  .  .  J'espcre  que  demain  je 
verrai  le  chancelicr  ct  puis  je  donnerai  deux  ou  trois  jours  a  rece- 
voir  les  visites  des  ministres  ctrangers  qui  sont  ici,  et  puis  jc  leur 
rendrai,  afin  de  faire  toutes  choses  selon  I'ordre. 

6l.     COMINGES'S      ExPtNSES      FOR      HIS      ChAPEL. To     Liotlfie,     jip7'U 

:g,  1663. — Sans  contrcdit  voici  bicn  le  lieu  du  monde  ou  il  se  fait 
le  plus  do  dcpensc  ct  ou  Ton  tait  lc  plus  de  liticrc  d'argcin.  Je 
trouvc  que  nous  somnics  bicn  hcurcux  qu'il  n'y  ait  point  ici 
d'ambassadeur  d'Espagnc.  II  faudrait  bicn  que  notre  Maitrc  ouvrit 
sa  bourse.  II  n'cst  pas  possible  de  vivrc  ici  pour  deux  millcs  ecus 
par  mois.  Sans  parlcr  des  choses  extraordinaircs,  lc  louagc  des 
maisons,  lc  change  dc  I'argent  ct  lc  port  des  lettrcs  consommcnt  un 
tiers  dc  cc  que  nic  donne  S.  M.  Jc  nc  me  plaindrais  pas  si  j'avais 
de  quoi  soutcnir  ccttc  dcpensc,  mais  la  honte  dc  succombcr  scrait 
pour  moi  lc  dernier  des  suppliccs  .  .  .  Je  nc  vous  ai  pas  sculement 
parlc  de  la  dcpensc  de  ma  chapcllc,  sur  laquclle  jc  n'avais  jamais 
fait  d'etat,  ct  si  il  est  vrai  qu'cllc  est  forte  ct  si  neccssairc  qu'il 
vaudrait  mieux  rctranchcr  toutes  choses  que  dc  ne  pas  faire  cette 
dcpensc  avec  magnificence.  }"ai  tous  les  jours  six  messes  qui  nc 
sufiiscnt  pas  a  la  foule  qui  se  trouvc  pour  les  oui'r.  II  v  a  jusqu'a 
soixante  ct  quatrc-vingts  communions  tous  les  dimanchcs  ct  le 
nombre  va  bien  augmcntcr  sitot  que  Ton  donncra  la  chasse  aux 
prctrcs. 

62.  The  Eniree.  —  St.  E\remo.\t  and  Gramoxt.  —  Co////r/(^c's  to 
Louis.,  Jpril  i(^,  1663. — Les  Frani^ais  qui  se  S(;nt  trou\'cs  en  cetto 
Cour  out  tail  Icur  devoir,  ctlc  Che\alicr  dc  Gramoiit  \  a  pani  a\'cc 
la  mcmc  magnificence  qu'il  a  accoutumc  dc  tairc  en  scmhlablcs 
action?  ;  lc  paii\rc  St.  Evrcnioiit,  moins  brave,  mais  plus  atlligJ  ct 
inconsolable,  s  il  n'a\'ait  tjuclquc  espcrauce  qu'enhn  \.  Al.  lui 
paribMiucra  Line  tautc  011  son  e?prii  a  plus  tic  pan  c]uc  son  cccLir. 
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63.  The  Entree. — Approval  of  Louis. — Louis  to  Cominges,  April 
29,  1663. — J'ai  appris  avec  bcaucoup  de  satisfaction  par  vos 
dcpcchcs  du  19  du  courant  que  toutcs  choscs  sc  soicnt  si  bicn 
passces  ct  avcc  tant  d'avantagc  pour  ma  dignitc  ct  tant  dc  lustre 
pour  votrc  Ambassade  dans  Ics  ceremonies  dc  votre  entree  ct  dc  vos 
audiences  publiqucs.  Je  voudrais  seulement  que  le  peuple  qui  y  a 
concouru  avcc  tant  d'afflucncc  cut  eu  plutot  en  cela  un  motif 
d'afFcction  que  dc  curiosite. 

64.  Charles's  Opinion  on  Cominges. — BeUiiigs  to  a'' Estrades, 
May  22,  1663. — [Le  Roi]  s'est  souvent  plaint  a  moi  de  la  conduitc 
dc  M.  dc  Cominges  qui  lui  parait  extraordinaire  ou,  pour  me 
scrvir  de  ses  paroles,  qui  lui  fait  perdrc  la  tramontane  ct  Ic  rcduit 
a  ne  savoir  plus  ou  il  en  est.  .  .  .  Dans  tous  ses  discours  il  tcmoigne 
vour  rcgrctter  fort  ct  souhaiter  votre  retour  en  cc  pays  ;  il  mc  dit 
encore  hicr  que  s'il  avait  la  satisfaction  dc  vous  voir  ici  qu'il 
assurcrait  que  les  affaires  prcndraient  bientot  un  autre  pli  ct 
scraient  bientot  terminecs.     Je  le  souhaite  de  tout  mon  cotur. 

65.  A  Drinking  Bout. — Cominges  to  Louis,  May  28,  1663.- — II  est 
arrive  depuis  huit  jours  unc  affaire  asscz  plaisante  en  cctte  cour. 
M.  le  Comte  d'Oxford,  un  des  plus  qualifies  seigneurs  d'Anglcterrc, 
chevalier  dc  la  Jarrcticre  ct  maitre  dc  Camp  du  Rc'gimcnt  dc 
cavalerie  du  Roi  pria  a  diner  le  General  Monk,  le  Grand  Chan- 
celicr  du  Royaume,  ct  quelques  autres  conseillers  d'Etat.  A  ce 
nombre  sc  joignirent  tous  les  jcuncs  gens  dc  qualite.  La  debauche 
s'cchauffa  a  tel  point  que  chacun  y  fut  offenseur  ct  offense  ;  Ton  se 
gourma,  Ton  s'arracha  les  cheveux  ;  cnfin  deux  de  la  troupe  se 
battirent  a  coups  d'c'pcc,  mais,  assez  hcureuscment,  cctte  escar- 
mouche  separa  la  compagnie.  Chacun  prit  son  parti  scion  son 
inclination  ;  ccux  qui  s'en  allcrent  avcc  le  General  dcmandcrent  a 
boirc  :  on  Icur  en  donna,  lis  pousscrent  I'affaire  jusqucs  au  soir, 
cc  qui  les  obligea  de  demander  a  manger.  Etant  echauffcs  du 
matin  et  dc  I'apres  diner,  chacun  resolut  dc  porter  son  compagnon 
par  tcrrc.  Le  General  qui  a  sans  doute  la  tete  plus  torte  fit  un 
coup  dc  maitre  en  Icur  prcsentant  a  chacun  un  hanap  qui  tenait 
beauroup  ;  les  uns  I'avalerent,  les  autres  ne  purent,  mais  gcneralc- 
mcnt  tous  demeurerent  jusqucs  au  lendcmain  sans  avoir  conversa- 
tion quoiquc  en  mcmc  cnambre.      Le    scul    General    alia  au  farle- 
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ment   comme   a  son    ordinaire    cc   n'cn    perdit  ni    le  jugemcnt    ni 
I'csprit.      Cela  a  fait  rirc  la  compagnie. 

66.  Louis  at  Work. — The  Measles. — Lionnc  to  Co?ninges.,  June 
3,  1663. — \^otrc  cloigncment  vous  aura  scrvi  dc  vous  cxcmpterdcs 
transes  tcrribles  ou  nous  avons  etc  pendant  deux  jours  de  la  scmaine 
passce,  puisquc  vous  apprendrcz  plutot  I'entiere  gucrison  du  Roi 
que  vous  n'aurez  su  sa  maladic.  Lorsque  Ic  dernier  ordinaire 
d'Angletcrrc  partit,  Sa  Majestc  qui  etait,  le  jour  auparavant,  a 
A^ersailles  n'avait  eu  encore  qu'unc  Icgcre  emotion,  mais  le  mal  sc 
dcclara  bientot  et  Ton  reconnut  avec  la  douleur  que  vous  pouvcz 
imaginer  que  c'ctait  la  rougeole,  contractcc  par  son  inscparabilirc 
avcc  la  Rcinc  lorsqu'elle  en  avait  etc  attaqucc.  Vous  save/,  peut- 
ctrc  que  ce  mal  n'est  jamais  sans  danger  aux  pcrsonnes  qui  ont 
passe  vingt  ans;  ct,  en  cffet,  on  nc  pent  pas  ctre  plus  malade  que  le 
Roi  ne  hit  tout  le  jour  ct  la  nuit  du  jeudi  et  toute  la  matinee  du 
vendrcdi  jusqu'au  midi.  Je  tremis  encore  d'horrcur  en  y  songeant  : 
unc  ficvre  fort  violentc,  grandc  oppression  de  poitrine,  un  furicux 
mal  dc  tccc,  unc  toux  scchc,  dc  grands  maux  de  coeur,  et  un  cours 
dc  ventre  qui  !c  faisait  allcr  a  la  scllc  a  tous  moments.  Depuis  le 
vendrcdi  a  midi,  tout  alia  dc  bien  en  mieux  ;  son  corps  a  etc  tout 
convert  dc  rougeole  qui  est  cc  qu'on  pent  dcsirer  dc  micux,  que  la 
nature  ait  la  force  de  chasscr  au  dehors  Ic  vcnin,  qui  sans  cela 
saisit  ct  opprimc  le  cceur,  en  quoi  consiste  tout  le  peril.  Le  Roi, 
depuis  I'hcurc  que  jc  dis,  s'est  scnti  lui-mcmc  cnticremcnt  dcgagc  .  .  . 
ct  pour  vous  fairc  micux  comprendrc  tout  a  la  fois  ct  dc  quelle 
humcur  est  notre  maitre  ct  en  quel  ctat  est  sa  santc,  c'est  que  ce 
Prince,  dc  la  vie  duquel  Ics  mcdecins  n'auraient  osc  rcpondre  le 
vendrcdi  un  quart  d'heure  a\ant  midi,  tra\'ailla  a  son  accoutume  le 
le  samcdi  apres  diner  qui  etait  hier,  trois  heures  durant,  a  ses  affaires, 
avec  M.  Ic  Tcllicr  ct  avec  moi  et  nous  sommcs  mandcs  pour  y 
retourncr  aujourd'hui  a  la  mcmc  hcure,  oil  jc  lirai  a  Sa  Majcstc 
votre  depcche  du  2Smc,  comme  j'eus  I'honncur  dc  lui  lire  hier  la 
prcccdcntc  qui  etait  du  z^mc. 

[The  King  himsclt  writes  three  days  later:]  (2u()iquc  mon  mal  n'ait, 
par  la  grace  dc  Dicii,  gucre  dure,  il  a  etc  assc/.  \-iolciu  pour  mTiter 
Ic  moyen  dc  rcpondre  plus  tot  a  vos  deux  dcrnicrcs  dcpcchcs.  [And 
he   at   once   resumes  the  discussion  of  tlic  intended  treatise,  and  his 
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inquiries    as    to   the   doings  of  Charles  with  the   Spaniard,  June  6, 
1663.] 

67.  A  Playful  Letter  of  Louis. — -To  Cominges,  "Jujie  6,  1663. 
— Je  ne  pcnsais  pas  d'avoir  choisi  un  Espagnol  pour  lui  confier  toutes 
mes  affaires  en  Angleterre  et  il  faut  que  Fair  de  Londres  soit  bien 
puissant  pour  avoir  rendu  castillan  en  si  peu  de  temps  Ic  cceur  que 
je  croyais  le  plus  fran^ais  et  le  plus  zele  pour  mon  service.  Je  suis 
pourtant  si  incorrigible  qu'encore  que  vous  ayez  tourne  casaquc,  je 
ne  veux  pas  changer  mes  premiers  sentiments,  et  je  suis  resolu  de 
m'abandonner  avcc  la  memc  confiance  a  ce  coeur  rc'volte  ;  j'ai  mcmc 
donnc  ordre  ce  matin  au  Sieur  Colbert  qu'il  me  prescntat  ce  qui 
regarde  votrc  subsistance,  s'il  n'a  pas  dcja  etc  fait  avant  que  vous 
m'en  cussicz  ccrit.  Continuez  cependant  a  servir  le  Roi  mon 
beau-pcrc  de  la  meme  taijon  que  vous  avez  fait  jusqu'ici  et  i'en 
serai  trcs  satisfait,  tant  j'ai  d'aftcction  pour  ses  intcrcts. 

68.  Lady  Castlemaixe  and  Miss  Stewart. — Ru-vigny  to  Louis, 
yufie  25,  1663.  -Cc  parti  [/.t\,  the  Castlemaine's]  va  dcclinant  ;  il 
en  est  de  meme  de  Mad",  dc  'Castlemer';  on  n'y  demeure  plus 
que  par  habitude  et  on  nc  doute  plus  que  Mile.  Stewart  n'aitprissa 
place.  Elle  nc  communia  point  a  la  Pcntecote,  qui  est  unc  marque 
assurce  dc  Icurdcrnicrc  intelligence,  a  ce  que  m'ont  dit  les  meilleurs 
catholiques.  II  [/./".,  Charles]  la  voit  le  plus  secrctement  qu'il  pent 
et  c'cst  unc  dcs  plus  belles  fillcs  ct  des  plus  modcstes  qui  sc  puissc 
voir. 

69.  Sir  William  T E\\VLE.--Comi/iges  to  Lion/w,  "Ji/zic  25,  1663. 
— Ledit  Chevalier  Temple  est  un  hommc  d'autant  plus  dangereux 
c|u'il  a  beaucoup  d'csprit  et  de  credit.  Tl  est  fils  d'un  hommc  du 
meme  genie  qui  a  toujours  tait  parlcr  dc  lui  dans  son  temps. 

70.  Court  News. — Comingcs  to  Louis,  'Jnl\  5,  ^^^l-  -Lc 
Parlcmcnt  est  sur  le  point  de  sc  dissoudre  avcc  la  satisfaction  dc 
tout  le  mondc.  Sitot  aprcs,  le  Roi  partira  pour  Plymouth  ct 
vicndra  trouvcr  la  Rcine  aux  eaux,  qui  est  prcscntemcnt  dans  ks 
rcmcdcs  pour  sc  preparer  a  les  bien  prendre  ct  en  tircr  meme 
quchjiie  a\'antage  pour  le  sujet  que  I'y  mene.  On  espere  que  lc 
Roi  s'y  trouxant  sans  distraction  pourrait  la  ramcncr  grosse. 
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[There  has  been  of  late  a]  grande  querellc  cntrc  Ics  Dames, 
jusque  la  que  le  Roi  mena^a  la  Dame  ou  il  soupc  tous  les  soirs 
\i.e..  Lady  Castlemaine]  dc  ne  mettre  jamais  le  pied  chez  clle  si  la 
Demoiselle  {i.e..  Miss  Stewart]  n'y  etait.  Cela  fait  qu'elle  nc  la 
quitte  plus. 

71.  Bristol's  Speech  in  the  Lower  House. — Ruz'igny  to  Louis, 
July  t6,  1663. — [Charles  and  Bristol  discuss  the  latter's  harangue 
together.]  La  rcponse  du  Comte  de  Bristol  fut  audacicuse  ;  son 
maitrc  lui  dit  assez  benignement  qu'il  ferait  un  pauvre  Roi  s'il  ne 
pouvait  ranger  un  Comte  de  Bristol.  Dieu  preserve  V.  M.  de 
pareils  sujets  ct  de  si  peu  de  puissance  !  Le  Roi  d'Angleterre 
attendra  la  fin  du  Parlemcnt  qui  durera  encore  quinze  jours  pour 
donner  des  ordres  au  Comte  de  Bristol,  qui  peut-ctre  ne  passeront 
pas  la  rigueur  d'un  commandement  de  se  retirer  de  la  Cour.  II  a 
demandc  au  Roi  son  maitrc  la  permission  d'accuscr  au  Parlcment 
]\L  le  Chancclier  du  crime  de  Icsc-majestc.  II  lui  a  defendu,  mais 
en  mcmc  temps  il  lui  a  permis  dc  lui  dire  tout  ce  qu'il  savait  contrc 
lui.      II  lui  a  rcpondu  qu'il  n'cn  pouvait  parler  qu'au  Parlemcnt. 

Jc  sais  qu'il  a  dit  a  un  dc  scs  amis  .  .  .  qu'assurcment  il  ac- 
cuserait  le  Chancclier  au  Parlemcnt. 

72.  Thanks  for  Court  News.  Louis  to  Comingcs,  'Juh  19, 
1663.  -|c  serai  bien  aise  que  vous  continuiez  a  prendre  soin,  comme 
vous  I'avicz  commence,  dc  m'cnvoyer  toujours  un  papier  des  nouvcllcs 
les  plus  curicuses  de  la  Cour  ou  vous  ctcs. 

[And  again  :]  J'ai  re^u  vos  dcpcchcs  des  8me.  et  i  imc.  du  courant 
avec  le  papier  que  vous  y  avcz  joint  des  avis  dc  la  Cour,  que  j'ai 
vu  avec  plaisir,  commc  j'cn  aurai  beaucoup  que  vous  continuiez  a 
prendre  Ic  mcmc  soin  sur  Ics  maticrcs  Ics  plus  importantcs.  Julv 
21,  1663. 


73.    Clarendon    Charged    with    Hkjh    Treason   by   Bristol.--- 

Comingcs  to  Louis,  "J uh  23,  1663.-     Ricn  nc  me  parait  plus  surprc- 

nant,  ni  plus  extraordinaire  que  I'affairc  dont  j'ai  a  cntrctcnir  \'()trc 
"  '    "        '  "  "  "  ,  -,  : J 


nant,  ni  plus  extraordinaire  que  I'affaire  dont  j'ai  a  entrctcnir  \'()tr 
Majcste,  ct  ic  suis  assure  qu'EIIe  n'cn  sera  pas  peu  surprise,  quain 
il  taudra,  pour  en  trouver  des  cxcmplcs  qu'EIIe  rcllcchissc  sa  memoir 
au  siecic  des  violences  de  Sylla,  des  cmportements  des    (iracches   e 


and 
re 
et 
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dc  I'accusation  que  fit  Cesar  (qui  n'ctait  alors  que  parriculicr) 
contre  Dolabella  qui  cxcr(^ait  la  plus  haute  magistraturc.   .   .    . 

[V^arious  persons  interpose  to  stop  Bristol,  but  in  \'ain.]  Si 
jusqucs  ici  V.  M.  a  vu  la  conduite  d'un  hommc  presomptueux  que  la 
vanite  avait  aveugle,  Elle  le  va  voir  maintenant  commc  un  chien 
enrage  qui  s'attaque  indifferemment  a  tout  le  monde. 

[Bristol  concludes  his  speech,  saying]  que,  apres  cette  action,  il 
etait  tout  pret  de  sacrifier  sa  vie  a  son  maitre,  et  de  tendre  son 
estomac  a  I'e'pee  de  Monsieur  le  Due  d'York.    .   .    . 

Voila  un  proces  dans  les  formes,  entre  un  particulicr  ct  le 
Chancelier  appuyc  de  sa  dignite,  dc  ses  services,  de  la  bonne  volonte, 
du  Roi,  et  celle  de  la  Reine-mere,  du  Due  d'York  (dont  Madame  sa 
fcmme  accoucha  hicr  d'un  gar^on)  dc  tous  les  courtisans  :  ct 
cependant  il  sc  promene  sur  le  pave  comme  un  autre  et  ne 
de'sespere  pas  d'un  bon  succes.  J'avoue  a  \^otre  Majeste  que  je 
pcrds  la  tramontane  ct  que  jc  crois  etrc  plus  loin  que  le  ccrcle  de 
la  lune. 

74.  Personal  Freedom  in  England. — Bristol. — Comingcs  to 
Lionfii\  'July  23,  1663. — Yowi  verre/  dans  ladepechequc  je  lais  a 
S.  M.  les  vapeurs  qui  s'elcverent  sur  le  soir,  qui  sc  convercircnt  le 
vendredi  en  foudres  et  en  tempete.  Je  vous  avoue,  Monsieur,  que 
ricn  au  monde  n'est  plus  surprenant  que  ce  qui  sc  voit  en  cette  Cour 
ct  qui  tombe  moins  sous  Ic  sens  d'un  hommc  nourri  sous  une  autre 
politique  ct  sous  d'autres  lois.  Je  m'imagine  a  tout  moment  ctre 
transporte  aux  antipodes,  quand  je  vois  ui:  particulicr  se  promener  par 
les  rues,  assistcr  comme  jugc  dans  le  Parlcment,  etrc  visitc  de  sa 
cabale  ct  n'en  pas  taire  une  moins  bonne  vie  apres  avoir  accuse 
dc  crimes  capitaux  Ic  premier  otEcier  de  I'Etat  parfaitcmcnt  bicn 
aupres  du  Roi  son  maitre,  appuyc  dc  la  Reine-mere  cc  beau-pcre 
du  fils  dc  la  maison. 

[Clarendon,  however,  causes  Bcllings  to  write  to  Lionnc  to  sa}] 
qu'il  espcrait  que  vous  n'aurie/.  pas  plus  mauvaise  opinion  dc  lui 
apres  ces  accusations  (July  24,  1663). 

75.  A    Literary  Dinner    at   the   French    Embassy  ;   Huygens, 

PioBlJES,     AND     SORBIERES.      -CoM///gt'J      tO      Lio/.'/lC,      'J^/)'      2},      I  663. 

Dans    deux    jours     Messieurs     dc    '  Zulchom,'    'd'Hobbes,'    ct    de 
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Sorbicrcs  doivent  diner  chez  moi  :  cc  ne  sera  pas  sans  parlor  de 
vous  aprcs  que  nous  aurons  fait  le  pancgyriquc  dc  notrc  maitre.  Le 
bonhomme  Mr.  Hobbes  est  amoureux  de  Sa  personne;  il  me  fait 
tons  les  jours  millc  dcmandes  sur  Son  sujet,  qui  finissent  toujours 
par  unc  exclamation  et  par  dcs  souhaits  dignes  dc  lui.  Comme 
souvent  il  a  pris  cnvie  a  S.  M,  de  faire  du  bicn  a  ces  sortcs  dc  gens, 
jc  nc  craindrai  pas  de  dire  que  jamais  il  ne  pcut  etre  micux  employe 
que  en  celui-ci.  On  pcut  le  nommer  Assci'tor  Regu^n,  comme  il 
parait  par  ses  ceuvrcs,  mais  du  notrc  il  en  fait  son  hcros.  Si  tout  ccla 
pouvait  attircr  quelque  libc5ralitc,  jc  vous  pric  que  je  puisse  en  etre 
le  distributcur  ;  jc  la  saurai  bien  faire  valoir,  ct  jc  ne  crois  pas  que 
jamais  bicnfait  puisse  etre  micux  colloque.- 

76.  Personal  Liberty. — Bristol. — Comi>iges  to  Lionnt\  fuly  26, 
1663. — Ccpcndant  le  Comte  de  Bristol  joue  tous  les  jours  au 
'  Boulaingrain,'  et  le  jour  meme  qu'il  causa  tout  ce  sabat,  il  maria 
son  fils  ainc,  hommc  de  moindrc  que  mediocre  talent  a  la  fille  d'un 
avocat,  grand  ami  de  feu  Cromwell,  qui  lui  donne  dix  mille  jaco- 
bus argent  comptant,  dix  millc  a  la  naissance  du  premier  enfant, 
ct  dix  millc  aprcs  sa  mort,  qui  est  un  grand  mariage,  surtout  n'ayant 
qu'un  fils  qui  pcut  mourir. 

77.  The  Literary  Diwer  at  the  Frenx'h  Embassy. — Lionne  to 
Comhigts,  ^'iug.  I,  1663. — Je  voudrais  bicn  avoir  pu  faire  Ic  qua- 
tricme  dc  vos  convives  en  cc  diner  que  vous  deviez  donncr  a 
Messieurs  de  Zulichcm,  Hobbes,  ct  dc  Sorbicrcs.  jc  vols  grandc 
disposition  au  Roi  dc  gratificr  le  second,  mais  n'cngagc/.  point  Sa 
Majcstc  il  rien  que  je  nc  vous  Ic  mande  plus  preciscincnr.  Si  on 
prend  la  resolution  dc  lui  donncr  quelque  chose,  il  ne  passcra 
que  par  \'os  mains.  Sa  Majcstc  s'cn  est  dcja  expliqucc  de  la 
sortc. 

78.  Bristol. — Lionxe's  Astonishment. — Lionne  to  ComingCi, 
Au'^.  5,  1663. —  I'admire  de  plus  en  plus  la  hardicsse,  pour  nc  pas 
dire  pis,  du  Comte  dc  Bristol,  et  que  Ton  nc  puisse  rien  lui  dire 
ni  lui  rien  faire.  Si  quclqu'un  a\ait  attaque  ici  M.  le  Chaiicclicr 
au  Parlcmcnt,  \ous  croye/.  bicn  qu'il  nc  joucrait  pas  tous  les  jours 
au  boulain  grain  ct  qu'il  y  aurait  pcu  dc  prcssc  d'a\'oir  son 
alliance. 
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79.  Louis's  Thirst  for  Information. — L'lonne  to  Comirige:,^  -^i^g- 
5,  1663. — Ouoique  je  fasse  toujours  voir  au  Roi  Ics  lettrcs  particu- 
licrcs  dont  vous  m'honorcz  et  qu'il  semblcrait,  ccla  ctant,  que  cc 
fut  la  mcmc  chose  d'ccrirc  a  S.  M.  ou  a  moi,  puisqu'Ellc  est  tou- 
jours cgalcment  bicn  informcc,  il  faut,  s'il  vous  plait,  ecrire  toujours 
directcmcnt  a  S.  M.,  quand  mcme  vous  n'auricz  d'autrc  chose  a  lui 
mander  que  de  I'avertir  que  vous  n'en  avez  aucune  maticre,  et  a  moi 
seulement  trois  ligncs  pour  I'adrcsse  du  paquct.  Ce  qui  m'a  fait 
juger  qu'il  vaut  micux  en  user  dc  la  sortc,  c'cst  que,  quand  j'ai  lu 
a  S.  M.  la  dernicrc  lettre  dont  vous  m'avez  favorise,  Ellc  me  dc- 
manda  pourquoi  vous  n'ccriviez  pas  plutot  a  Elle  ;  a  quoi  jc 
rcpartis  que  c'ctait  pcut  ctrc  par  dcFaut  dc  maticre  assez  importantc 
.  .  .  mais  il  me  scmbla  que  S.  M.  ne  sc  paya  pas  cnticrcmcnt  dc 
cette  raison  ct  qu'Ellc  aimait  micux  que  vous  en  usassicz  autrc- 
ment.  Vous  lui  fcrez  aussi  grand  plaisir  dc  continuer  cc  que  vous 
aviez  commence  si  galamment,  en  lui  cnvoyant  dans  un  tcuillet 
scparc  Ics  nouvellcs  de  la  Cour  Ics  plus  curicuscs. 

80.  The    Bristol    Affair. — Disquiet   in    the    Provinces. —  Co- 

mlnges  to  Louis.,  Aug.  9,  1663. —  Q^ielqucs  personncs  asscz  scnsccs 
.  .  .  nc  scraient  point  d'avis  que  Ton  poussat  ccttc  affaire  que, 
prcmicrcment  Ton  cut  un  pcu  apaisc  et  scparc  Ics  cabalcs  dcs  pro- 
vinces, qui  avaient  alarmc  la  Cour  au  point  que  i'ai  vu  M.  Ic  Due 
dc  '  Bouquinkan  '  pret  a  monter  a  cheval  pour  s'cn  allcr  dans  la 
duchc  d'York  qui  est  son  Gouverncmcnt  ct  quclqucs  autrcs  seign- 
eurs aussi  ;  ncanmoins  il  fut  rctardc  par  Ic  Roi.  J'ctais  chcz  lui 
quand  il  en  re(jut  I'ordre. 

81.  A  Purchase  of  Arabs  for  the  Galleys. — Lionnc  to  Coni'mgcs, 
Aug.  12,  1663. — L'abbc  de  Montaigu  .  .  .  nous  assure  de  la  prise 
de  trois  mille  maurcs.  En  tout  cas,  s'il  se  trou\'ait  qu'il  cut  dit 
vrai,  Ic  Roi  voudrait  bicn  que  vous  iissicz  en  sortc  que  Ic  Roi 
d'Anglctcrrc  lui  tit  present  d'une  par  tic  dc  ccs  maurcs  pour  mettrc 
dans  ses  galcres  ct  qu'il  lui  vcndit  I'autre  ;  ou  qu'cnfin  si  vous  nc 
pouvicz  obtcnir  dc  gratification,  vous  fissicz  en  sortc  d'avoir  tous 
CCS  maurcs  ou  la  meilleurc  partie  pour  de  I'argent.  II  i'audrait 
toujours  assurer  qu'il  ne  Ics  donncra  pas  a  d'autrcs  et  apres  nous 
nous  defendrions  du  prix,  et  quand  mcme  il  n'v  en  aurait  que  Ic 
nombre  que  vous  avcz  mande,  on  nc  laisscra  pas  d'y  entendre. 
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82.  TuNBRiDGE  Wells. — Com'uiges'  Sheet  of  Court  Nezvs,  Aug., 
1663. — La  solitude  se  trouvc  maintcnant  dans  I'linc  dcs  plus 
grandes  villcs  du  monde.  L'on  n'y  \oit  ni  dames  ni  courtisans,  les 
seigneurs  s'etant  retires  ct,  sans  avoir  aucune  complaisance  pour 
ceux  qui  restent,  ils  ont  emmcnc-  leurs  femmes. 

La  Reine,  avec  sa  cour,  qui  est  asscz  nombreuse,  est  toujours  a 
Tunbridge  ou  les  caux  n'ont  rien  produit  dc  ce  que  l'on  avait 
cspcrc.  On  peut  les  nommer  les  caux  de  scandale,  puisqu'elles 
ont  pense  miner  les  femmes  et  les  filles  dc  reputation  (j'entcnds 
celles  qui  n'avaient  pas  leurs  maris).  II  a  fallu  un  mois  entier  ct 
a  quelques  unes  davantagc,  pour  justifier  leur  conduite  et  mettre 
leur  honneur  a  convert,  ct  mcmc  l'on  dit  qu'il  s'en  trouvc  encore 
quelques  unes  qui  nc  sont  pas  hors  d'affaire.  Ccla  fait  que  la  Cour 
revicndra  dans  huit  jours  aprcs  avoir  laissc  une  des  dames  de  la 
Reine  pour  les  gages. 

L'on  sejournera  ici  quelques  jours  pour  sc  refaire  et  pour  prendre 
de  nouvelles  forces  pour  le  voyage  des  bains  [Bath]  qui  sont  a  80 
milles  d'ici.  Enfin  on  vcut  tenter  toutc  sortc  dc  movcns  pour 
donncr  un  succcsscur  ii  TAngletcrrc,  Ic  Roi  contribuant  dc  sa  part 
tout  ce  que  l'on  pent  demandcr  d'unc  veritable  affection  ct  d'unc 
assiduitc  regulicrc. 

[Somewhat  later]  les  medecins  mandcrcnt  que  la  Reine  etait 
grossc,  mais  nous  apprcnons  a  leur  honte  qu'ils  sc  sont  grossierc- 
mcnt  trompcs.  [The  symptoms]  ctaicut  un  pur  effct  dcs  caux 
qu'cllc  prend,  qui  sont  vitriolces  ct  par  consequent  cxcitent  le 
vomisscmcnt. 


8^.  Court  News. —  Gramont.  —  C.oni'uigt)''  Sheet  of  C-jurt 
Xezvs,  Aug.,  1663. — Le  chevalier  dc  Gramont  continue  sa 
manicrc  ordinaire  dans  la  galantcric,  qui  est  de  faire  plus  dc  bruit 
que  de  besogne  .  .  .  [II]  est  tcllcmcnt  satisfait  ct  content  des 
avantages  qu'il  a  tires  dc  la  galantcric  qu'il  en  veut  faire  le  fondc- 
ment  dc  sa  conduite  pour  le  reste  de  scs  iours.  Mais  commc  il  a 
trcs  bien  juge  que  son  age  de\'cnait  un  trcs  grand  obstacle  a  tons 
scs  plaisirs  imaginaircs,  il  a  rcsolu  dc  s'cn  crablir  dc  solulcs  par  Ic 
mariagc.  Pour  cct  ctfct,  il  a  icTc  Ic;  }-cux  sur  une  belle  ct  jcune 
demoiselle  dc  la  maison  d'Hamilton,  niece  du  daic  d'Onnond, 
orncc  de  toutcs  les  eraccs  dc  la  \crtu  et   de  la  IlobIe^^e,  mais    telle- 
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mcnt  disgracicc  du  cote  dcs  bicns  dc  la  fortune  que  ccux  qui  hit 
donnent  le  plus  nc  lui  donncnt  ricn. 

Jc  crois  que  le  chevalier,  dans  le  commencement  n'avait  pas 
dessein  de  pousser  I'aftaire  si  loin  ;  mais,  soit  que  la  conversation 
ait  acheve  cc  qu'avait  commence  la  bcaute,  ou  que  le  bruit  qu'ont 
fait  deux  treres  assez  facheux  y  ait  ajoute  quelque  chose,  sa 
declaration  s'est  faitc  publiquement.  Lc  Roi  y  donne  son  con- 
scntment  et,  en  faveur  du  prctendu  mariage,  laisse  esperer  fonder 
la  cuisine,  par  quelque  pension  ou  autres  moycns,  si  I'occasion  s'en 
prcsente. 

Ccpendant,  comme  j'ai  vu  que  cc  mariage  se  rcndait  le  sujet  de 
la  raillerie  de  toute  la  Cour,  et  que  chacun  en  parlait  selon  son 
caprice,  ]c  mc  suis  hasarde  de  faire  mes  efforts  pour  le  romprc  ou 
du  moins  lc  dctourner  pour  quelque  temps,  mais  le  tout  fort  inutile- 
ment,  et  je  ne  vols  plus  de  rcmcde  a  un  mal  resolu,  conseille  par 
un  avcugle  et  execute  par  un  malade.  II  m'a  voulu  faire  passer 
mille  faux  raisonnements  pour  bons  que  je  n'ai  pas  voulu  rcce\'oir; 
il  en  a  fait  de  meme  des  miens,  et  lc  temps  lui  apprendra  lesquels 
sont  les  meilleurs.  Je  souhaitc  pour  son  repos  que  ce  soient  les 
siens,  mais  il  n'y  a  guere  d'apparence. 

84.  The  Third  and  Fifth  Monarchy. — Comi/igts  to  Lio/mc, 
Sept.  27,  1663. — Depuis  six  jours  Ton  cnterra  un  ministre  de 
I'opinion  de  la  troisicme  monarchic,  qui  fut  accompagne  de  plus 
de  dix  mille  homines.    .   .    . 

[Lionne  having  inquired  what  was  the  third  monarchy,  Cominges 
answers]  :  Ce  n'est  pas  sans  raison  que  vous  me  dcmandez  quel- 
que eclaircissemcnt  sur  I'opinion  de  la  troisicme  monarchic.  Elle 
n'a  d'autrc  autcur  ni  d'autrc  scctatcur  que  mon  secre'taire  ou  moi, 
qui,  par  surdite  ou  par  mcprifc,  lui  a\ons  donne  I'etre.  Mais  jc 
Tetouffc  en  son  berccau  et  adopte  en  sa  place  la  cinquieme  mon- 
archic, qui  est  celle  des  justcs,  sous  laquelle  le  moiuie  doit  finir, 
assez  scmblable  a  I'opinion  des  millenaires,  auxquels  se  joigncnt 
les  anabaptistcs,  les  "  Kakcrs,"  e:  beaucoup  d'autres  extravagants. 
.  .  .  Cc  furcnt  ces  gens  qui  rendirent  si  celebre  la  pompe  funebre 
du  predicant.      (Oct.  15,  1663.) 

Sv  Bristol's  Popularity. — Co!fii/:gcs  to  Lionne,  Oct.  8,  1663. — 
La  Cour  sera  ici  jeudi  avcc  tout    le  conseil.      |e  nc  sais  si  ellc   tera 
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cesser  Ic  bruit  qui  court  que  Ic  comte  do  Bristol  est  dans  la  villc, 
ct  I'insolence  du  peuple  qui  boit  a  sa  santc  publiquement,  commc 
au  champion  de  la  patrie. 

86.  A  Tuscan  Envoy. — Co?ninga  to  Liofuie,  Oct.  8,  1663. — 
Pour  I'Envoyc  de  Toscane  .  .  .  il  a  paru  ici  commc  un  hommc 
interdit  ct  pcu  accoutumc  a  I'cmploi  qu'il  avait.  .  .  .  Jamais  mar- 
chand  de  la  Rue  aux  fcrs  qui  se  marie  n'cut  un  habit  de  si  belle 
ni  de  si  bouffante  etoftc  ;  avec  cela  Ic  bas  de  laine  mal  tire,  un 
grand  collet  tout  simple  et  de  fort  grandes  plumes  blanches. 

87.  A  Royal  \^isit  to  Oxford. — Comingcs  to  Louis.,  Oct.  16, 
1663. — La  Cour  n'cst  point  de  retour  de  son  progres  ;  c'est  ainsi 
que  Ton  parle  ici.  Elle  doit  arrivcr  aujourd'hui  ii  Oxford  ou  cllc 
doit  scjourner  quatre  jours  dans  les  divertissements  que  pcut 
donner  unc  universitc,  dont  Ics  actcurs  ne  sont  pas  pour  I'ordinaire 
dc  la  plus  agrcable  ni  de  la  meilleure  compagnic  du  monde.  L'on 
parle  de  diverses  comedies,  de  plusieurs  harangues,  de  pancgyriqucs, 
d'epithalames  oil  le  grec,  le  latin,  I'hcbrcu,  I'arabe,  le  syriaque 
scront  les  langucs  les  plus  connues.  ]e  suis  assure  qu'aprcs  tous 
CCS  mauvais  divertissements  Ton  sera  bien  aise  de  retourner  a 
Whitehall  pour  en  prendre  de  plus  agreables. 

88.  Louis's  Opimox  ok  the  Grand  Council  of  Spain. — Louis  to 
Comingt's,  Oct.  17,  1663. — Ce  conscil  d'Espagne  qui  s'attribue  la 
qualite  d'cternel  parce  qu'il  ne  change  jamais  de  maximes  et  \a 
toujours  constamment  ;i  son  but  jusqu'a  ce  qu'il  y  soit  parvenu,  du 
moins  a  I'cgard  des  Puissances  inferieures,  car,  avec  I'aide  de  Dieu, 
il  m'a  rcussi  de  mettre  un  peu  en  dcsordre  ces  grandes  maximes, 
ce  conscil,  dis-jc.    .   .   . 

89.  French  Ouarrel  with  Rome. — Louis  to  Co?ningcs,  Oct.  17, 
1663. — 11  n'cst  pas  \rai  qu'on  ait  trou\e  aucun  interdit  contre  ce 
Royauine  dans  les  papiers  du  \-ice-legat.  On  a  bien  dit,  aprcs  sa 
retraite,  qu'il  avait  ordre  d'iiuerdire  la  \'ille  d'A\ign()n  en  partaiu, 
mais  on  lui  en  a  6te  le  moyen  en  le  surprenant,  bien  que,  c]uand  il 
aurait  eu  la  commoJite  de  jcter  cette  censure,  elle  n'aurait  cu  nul 
eliet,  et  aurait  etc  mal  executce. 

90.  Sale  of  Sla\'Es  I!Y  the  Royal  Guinea  Company.  —  Comiugc.^ 
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to  Lionne,  Oct.  i8,  1663. — Commc  Ic  principal  commerce  dc  cctte 
Compagnie  consistc  en  csclaves,  j'ai  cru  vous  en  devoir  donner 
avis,  parce  que  I'on  nous  en  fournirait  en  pen  de  temps  cc  qui 
nous  serait  ncccssairc  pour  rcnforcer  la  chiourme  de  nos  galcrcs. 
Mais  je  vous  dirai  aussi  que,  bien  que  cc  soicnt  de  grands  ct  de 
forts  hommes,  que  je  les  soup^onncrais  bien  pcu  proprcs  a  la  ramc; 
et,  de  plus,  ils  sont  si  opiniatrcs  qu'ils  sc  laissent  mourir  trcs  volon- 
tiers  plutot  que  de  travailler.  En  tons  cas,  si  vous  Ic  jugez  a 
propos.  Ton  pourrait  en  essayer  une  centainc  ct,  par  ceux  la,  jugcr 
des  autres. 

91.  Louis's  Cooling  Card  to  Cominges. — Oct.  28,  1663. — 
Ouand  vous  reprendrez  vos  conferences,  ayez  toujours  bien  present 
a  I'esprit  ce  que  je  vous  ai  tant  rccommandc,  de  traiter  avec  grande 
moderation,  sans  chaleur  ni  emportement.  Je  sais  que  ccla  est 
difficile  a  un  zcle  ardent  comme  le  votre,  qui  trouve  aux  autres 
une  manicrc  dc  ncgocier  fort  dcsagrcable  ;  mais  vous  aurez 
d'autant  plus  de  mcrite  d'avoir  pu  vous  contenir,  et  votrc  prudence 
en  cclatera  davantage,  mcmc  parmi  cux,  puisqu'ils  vcrront  assez 
que,  si  vous  voulcz  bien  souflrir  Icurs  hauteurs,  cc  n'cst  pas  le 
mauvais  ctat  dc  mcs  aflaires  qui  m'y  oblige. 

52.  Character  OK  Charles  II. — Illness  of  his  Wife. — Cotninges 
to  Louis,  Noz\  I,  1663. — Je  sors  prcsentcmcnt  de  Whitehall,  ou 
j'ai  laissc  la  Rcinc  dans  un  ctat  ou,  selon  le  jugcmcnt  dcs  mcdccins, 
il  y  a  peu  dc  chose  a  espcrer.  Ellc  a  rc^u  I'extrcmc  onction  cc 
matin.    .    .    . 

Lcs  Portugais  sont  ici  en  fort  mauvaisc  odeur  et  I'Ambassadeur 
n'cst  pas  exempt  dc  calomnics.  On  lcs  accuse,  ct  lui  principale- 
ment,  d'avoir  contribuc  par  sa  mauvaisc  conduite  a  la  mort  dc  la 
Rcine,  lui  ayant  fait  passer  deux  nuits  sans  dormir,  Tunc  a  faire 
son  testament  et  I'autrc  a  rccc\oir  lcs  adicux  dc  tous  ses  domcs- 
tiqucs.  11  est  \rai  que,  pour  la  satistairc.  Ton  la  laissa  trois  ou 
qLiatrc  jours  cntrc  Icurs  mains,  mais  Ic  Roi  ayant  reconnu  qu'ils 
contribuaicnt  a  son  mal  et  mcmc  qu'ils  lui  faisaicnt  prendre  beau- 
coup  dc  remcdes  dc  Icur  pavs,  rompit  cc  commerce. 

Nonobstaut  lcs  pctits  rclachcs  qu'cllc  a  dc  temps  en  temps,  je 
dcsespcrc   tout-a-fait  dc   sa  pcrsonnc.   .    .   .    Lc  Roi   mc   parait   fort 
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affligc.  II  soupa  ncanmoins  hier  au  soir  chcz  Madame  dc  Castle- 
mainc  ct  eut  ses  conversations  ordinaircs  avec  Mademoiselle  Stewart 
dont  il  est  fort  amoureux.  L'on  parle  deja  de  le  marier.  Chacun 
lui  donnc  une  femme  scion  son  inclination  ct  il  s'en  trouve  qui  nc 
la  cherchent  pas  hors  d'Angleterre. 

93.  Breach  of  Etiouette  at  the  Lord  Mayor's. — Cominges  to 
Louis,  Nov.  9,  1663. — Lc  maitre  des  ceremonies  prit  le  soin  de 
vcnir  me  prendre  a  huit  heurcs,  afin  dc  mc  faire  voir  le  commence- 
ment dc  la  ceremonie,  qui  se  tait  sur  I'eau.  De  la  il  mc  conduisit 
dans  la  grandc  rue  ou  il  m'avait  fait  preparer  une  chambrc,  afin 
que  plus  commodcment  jc  visse  la  cavalcade  qui  nc  fut  pas  si  tot 
passce  que  jc  montai  en  carrosse  pour  prendre  les  devants  par  les 
rues  dctoiirnecs.  J'arrivai  une  demi-hcure  devant  le  Maire  ;  jc 
fus  re<^u  a  la  maison  dc  ville  avec  tout  racceuil  imaginable;  Ton 
m'ouvrit  la  porte  pour  taire  entrer  mes  carrosscs  ;  jc  fus  salue  de 
la  pique  et  du  drapeau  par  les  officicrs  qui  sc  trou\erent  a  ma 
dcsccntc.  Incontinent,  jc  tus  rc(^u  par  d'autres  bourgeois  qui  me 
rcmirent  sous  la  conduitc  d'autres,  et  ainsi  de  lieu  en  lieu,  Ton  me 
conduisit  jusques  a  la  salle  du  festin,oii  ie  trou\ai  M.  le  Chancelier 
et  le  Conscil  du  Roi  qui  ctaientdcja  a  tabic.  )c  tus  surpris  de  cettc 
grossicre  inci\ilitc.  Ncanmoins,  pour  eviter  de  faire  une  affaire,  jc 
pris  lc  parti  de  donncr  lieu  a  ccs  Messieurs  de  rcparcr  ccttc  fautc 
si  ellc  s'ctaic  taitc  par  ignorance  ou  par  mcgardc,  ou  d'cludcr  Icur 
malice  par  an  proccdc  tranc  et  hardi.  Je  marchai  droit  a  cux,  a 
desscin  de  Icur  taire  une  railleric  dc  Icur  bon  appctit  ;  mais  jc  les 
trouvai  si  froids  et  si  intcrdits  que  jc  jugcai  a  propos  dc  mc  rctircr, 
le  Chancelier  ct  tous  les  assistants  wz  s'etant  pas  sculcmcnt  lc\cs 
pour  mc  rcce\oir,  a  la  reserve  de  Bcnnct,  qui  mc  dit  cjuclqiic  chose 
a  quoi  jc  rcpondis  a\ec  mcpris. 

94..  ExcL'sKr,  OF  THE  Lord  Mayor. — Comhigcs  to  Loith,  X'y:\  12, 
l66^. — Le  Iciidcmain  a  11  heurcs,  on  m'avertit  que  lc  Mairc  ctait 
pani  pour  mc  taire  \'isitc  ;  il  arri\a  un  moment  aprcs,  sui\i  de  dix 
(ju  doii/.c  carrosscs  ct  une  asscz  grandc  troupe  dc  pciiplc  cjui  sui\it 
ce  cortege  p<ir  curiositc.  II  ciitra  clicz  moi  a\  cc  les  mar'.jucs  d.- 
sa  dignitc,  c"cst-a-dire,  Tepee  [etc.,  etc.].  11  arrcta  un  moment 
dan^  ma  sullc    basse,  peiil-ctre  en  intention  que    ic    Vv  allasse    rece- 
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voir,  mais  un  dc  mcs  secretaires  lui  ayant  dit  qu'il  y  avait  du  feu 
dans  la  salle  haute  et  que  jc  n'ctais  par  achcve  d'habiller,  ayant 
employe  toutc  la  matinee  a  faire  mes  dcpechcs,  il  monta  en  haut, 
et  sitot  je  I'allai  prendre,  pour  le  conduirc  dans  ma  salle  d'audience. 
Je  nc  voulus  point  I'entendre  qu'il  nc  fut  assis.  D'abord  il  me 
temoigna,  qu'il  ctait  bicn  Fachc  qu'il  nc  pouvait  s'expliquer  en 
fran^ais,  mais  qu'il  avait  amenc  un  intcrprctc.   .   .   . 

Jc  conduisis  Ic  Mairc  jusques  a  son  carrossc,  lui  donnant  toujours 
la  porte,  mais  conscrvant  toujours  la  main  droite.  Lc  tout  sc  passa 
avcc  satisfaction  dcs  deux  cotes. 

95.  The  Guildhall  Bakouet. — Another  Cooling  Card  to 
CoMiNGES. — Louis  to  Comi/igcs,  Nov.  18,  1663. — Avant  toutes 
choscs,  jc  veux  vous  temoigncr,  pour  votrc  satisfaction,  que  je 
reconnais  fort  bien  que  ce  qui  vous  est  arrive  est  un  de  ces 
incidents  que  toute  la  prudence  humaine  nc  saurait  prevoir  ni 
empecher,  et  que  vous  avie/,  mcmc  pris  vos  precautions  et  toutes 
vos  suretcs  au  dcl;i  dc  ce  qui  paraissait  neccssaire  ;  comme  aussi 
que  j'ai  cnticrcmcnt  approuvc  tout  ce  que  vous  avez  fait  dcpuis  la 
chose  arrivce.   .    .    . 

Aprcs  cola  je  vous  dirai  deux  choses  touchant  I'accommodcmcnt 
de  ccttc  affaire,  I'une  que  jc  le  desire  et  ai  intcrct  de  lc  dcsirer  .  .  . 
afin  que  Ics  Espagnols  nc  puisscnt  prendre  aucun  avantage  dc  ccttc 
petite  brouilleric  ...  la  sccondc  que,  comme  il  nc  parait  pas  qu'il 
y  ait  cu  aucun  desscin  forme  dc  vous  faire  une  supcrchcric  ou  unc 
injure.  .  .  .  je  nc  crois  pas  que  mon  honncur  m'oblige  ;i  dcsirer 
les  mcmcs  reparations  que  je  devrais  dcmander  si  je  ^oyais  qu'il  y 
cut  cu  un  desscin  prcmcditc  dc  m'offcnscr  en  votrc  pcrsonne, — 
outre  que  I'etat  dc  mcs  affaires,  ni  mon  humeur,  que  je  pcnse  que 
I'on  connait  assez  dcsormais  n'ctrc  pas  fort  souffrante,  nc  laisscra  ;i 
mon  sens  aucunc  impression  dans  le  monde  a  mon  desavantagc, 
quand  jc  ne  pousscrai  pas  ma  satisfaction  au  dernier  point  ou  jc  la 
pourrai  faire  allcr,  si  je  m'ctais  bien  mis  dans  I'csprit  dc  lc  prc- 
tendre. 

]'ai  dcja  souvent  declare,  touchant  les  dcmck's  que  j'ai  avcc  la 
Cour  de  Rome  qu'il  n'est  pas  au  pouvoir  des  Rois  et  potentats 
d'empechcr  qu'il  n'arrivc  parfois  des  inconvcnicnts  dans  Icur  Etat 
par  des  cas  fortuits  que  toutc  la  prcvoyancc  dcs  hcmimcs  ne  saurait 
empecher. 
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96.  Co.viiN'GES  IN'  Idleness. —  To  Louis,  Dec.  3,  1663. — Ces  grands 
cvcncmcnts  qui  changcnt  sou  vent  la  face  des  Etats,  qui  font 
parler  les  moins  cloquents  et  qui  donncnt  de  la  maticrc  aux 
Ambassadeurs  d'entrctentir  leurs  maitrcs  ne  sont  pas  dcs  fruits  dc 
la  paix  ni  dc  roisivctc  dans  laqucUc  il  scmblc  que  cctte  Cour  soit 
onsevclic.  Commc  cllc  n'a  prcscntcment  aucune  affaire  qui  la 
presse  au  dehors,  cllc  ne  s'occupc  qu'aux  choses  du  dedans,  sans 
faire  reflexion  que  les  avenues  bien  gardces  laissent  dormir  le 
camp  en  repos.  L'on  n'y  voit  ricn  dc  nouveau  ct  a  peine  le 
soleil,  qui  est  aussi  vieux  que  le  monde,  y  laissc-t-il  cntrcvoir  sa 
lumicrc. 

97.  Cominc;es's  Classical  Tastes.  —  To  Lionnt\  Dec.  3,  1663. — 
[Comiiigcs  finds  himself  in  a  countrv]  011  I'oisivctc  rcgnc  commc 
dans  son  tronc.  Si  jc  n'aimais  I'ctudc,  jc  serais  Ic  plus  malhcurcux 
de  tous  les  hommcs,  mais  jc  fais  con\ersation  avec  tous  les  plus 
honnctcs  gens  dc  I'antiquite,  qui  ont  asscz  dc  complaisance  pour 
souff'rir  que  jc  les  quitte  ct  les  rcprcnnc,  sans  Icur  fairc  civilitc  ni 
excuses.  Cc  qui  mc  console,  c'cst  que  jc  ne  me  ruine  point  avcc 
cux  ct  que,  sans  les  apauvrir,  jc  puis  m'cnrichir  le  leurs  dcpouillcs, 
qui  mc  rcndront  digncs  dc  paraitre  un  jour  dcvant  vous  en  asscz 
bon  equipage. 

98.  Barcaimxg  for  Slaves  with  the  Guinea  Company. — 
Comivgcs  to  Louit.,  Dec.  3,  1663.  —  I'ai  dcmandc  cent  hommcs 
depuis  Tage  dc  27  ans  jusqucs  a  35,  sains  dc  Icurs  corps  ct  cnticrs 
de  leurs  mcmbrcs,  rcndus  a  Toulon  ;  ct  l'on  dcmandc  deux  cents 
ecus  la  piece,  la  moitic  dc  la  sommc  pavcc  a  I'avancc  a  Londrcs  Ic 
jour  du  traitii,  et  I'autrc  a  Toulon,  rcmcttant  les  cscla\'cs,  mc 
voulant  encore  rcndrc  garant  dcs  risqucs  dc  la  mer,  qui  fcraicnt 
naitrc  I'occasion  dc  millc  chicanes.  |c  ne  vols  pas  que  cc  parti  soit 
a  reccvoir  puisque,  a  Ligournc,  l'on  pcut  en  a\()ir  a  cent  ecus  ct 
quatrc  cents  francs  ct  sans  comparaisoii  mcillcurs. 

99.  Prophhcvinc;. — Ccniinges  to  Lioiinc,  Dec.  10,  1663. — X'oici 
le  pavs  dcs  prophctcs  ;  nous  a\ons  un  autre  Jcrcmic  que  nc  parlc 
que  dc  fcux  ct  de  flammes  :  on  I'a  mis  en  prison.  I, 'autre  tlit  tju'il 
a  eu  line  \isi(jn  dc  Dicu  par  lacjucllc  il  lui  a  tait  \oir  Ic  jour  du 
iugcmcnt,  Ic  lieu  et  Ic  nonibrc  ct   la  cpialitc  dcs  predestines:   cclui- 
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la  s'cst  contcntc  dc  six  Jacobus  pour  allcr  prcchcr  cos  revelations 
hors  dc  Londrcs. 

lOO.     CoMINGES  IN  A  GrAVER   MoOD. To  LiofPlC,  Dt'C.  Z\,    1663. — - 

Mon  age  nc  mc  pcrmct  plus  ccs  inutiles  occupations,  ct  cc  qui  me 
rcstc  dc  temps  a  vivre,  jc  veux  remployer  a  mourir,  regardant  Ic 
passe  pour  Ic  detestcr,  et  I'avenir  pour  rctcrnite.  0\xc  vous  scmblc, 
Monsieur,  dc  ces  reflexions  ?  Ne  sont  ellcs  pas  chreticnncs  ct  nc 
valent  ellcs  pas  micux  que  celles  dc  certaincs  gens  qui,  a  cinquantc 
ans,  volent  le  papillon  ct  vont  se  bruler  a  la  moindre  lumicrc,  qui 
les  cblouit  ?  Je  n'ai  que  trop  longtcmps  suivi  dc  si  mauvais 
cxcmplcs. 

101.  CoX\ERSION       OF       THE       LaDY      CaSTLEMAIXE. CoHUrigCS      tO 

Liofine,  Dec.  31,  1663. — Le  mariage  du  Chevalier  dc  Gramont  et 
la  conversion  dc  Madame  dc  Castlcmainc  se  sont  publics  en  mcmc 
jour,  ct  le  Roi  d'Anglcterrc  ctant  pric  par  les  parents  dc  la  Dame 
d'apporter  quclque  obstacle  a  cette  action,  il  rcpondit  galammcnt 
que,  pour  I'ame  des  Dames,  il  ne  s'cn  mclait  point. 

102.  Gramont  Altered  for  the  Worse. — Comingcs  to  LkuuCy 
ynfi.  28,  1665. — M.  Ic  Chc\'alicr  dc  Gramont  est  arrive  depuis 
deux  mois  ;  il  n'a  point  change  depuis  le  mariage,  si  cc  n'est  qu'il 
est  devcnu  le  plus  effrontc'  menteur  du  monde. 

103.  English  Y'ohiria.  -Con/i/igcs  to  Lot/is,  Feb.  4,  1664. --Si 
Aristote,  qui  s'cst  mele  dc  deiinir  jusqu'aux  moindres  choscs  de  la 
politique  revcnait  au  monde,  il  lie  saurait  trouvcr  des  termcs  pour 
expliqucr  ce  gouvcrncment.  \'eritablemcnt,  le  monarchiquc  y 
paratt  sous  le  nom  du  Roi  ;  mais,  dans  le  fait,  rien  moins  que 
ccla.  .  .  .  Savoir,  si  la  raison  en  provient  des  lois  iondamcntalcs 
du  royaume  ou  du  pcu  d'application  du  monarquc,  c'est  la  ou  git  la 
ditlicultc.  ...  11  est  \  rai  que  la  disposition  des  lois  de  ce  royaume 
a  mis  un  tcl  tcnqTcramcnt  entre  le  Roi  ct  ses  suiers  t[u'il  scmblc 
qu'ils  soiciu  joints  par  des  liens  indissolubles  et  que  la  separation 
dc  I'unc  des  parties  entraine  la  ruine  de  I'autrc. 

[Charles  is  far  too  kind.]  La  Cour  est  divisec  en  quatrc  ou  cinq 
cabales.  Le  Roi  qui  dcvrait  les  dissiper  toutes.  .  .  .  se  trouve  a 
la  tctc  de  la  plus  faible.      [A\'omen   play  such  a  part  \\\  e\erything] 
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que  Ton  pcLit  dire  que  les  Anglais  sont  vcritablcment  esclaves  de 
Icurs  femmes  et  de  Icurs  maitresses. 

10^.  Fanshaw's  departure  for  Spain  as  Ambassador. — Comhiges 
to  Lmmc,  Feb.  4,  1664. — II  y  a  quatre  jours  que  M.  Fancho  est 
parti  pour  son  Ambassade  d'Espagne,  dans  un  dcs  plus  superbcs 
vaisseaux  du  Roi  son  maitre.  Jc  crois  que,  par  vanitc,  il  voulut 
passer  devant  ma  portc,  afin  que  jc  visse  son  cortege  qui  I'a  accom- 
pagne  jusqu'a  son  bord.  II  etait  dans  un  carrosse  du  Roi,  escortc 
de  douzc  hommes  a  cheval  ct  suivi  dc  vingt  carrosses  a  six  chevaux. 
II  emmcne  un  equipage  dc  Jean  dc  Paris,  sans  parlcr  dc  quantitc 
dc  jeunes  gcntilshommcs  qui  I'accompagncnt  par  curiosite.  Le 
Roi  lui  a  fair  donncr,  en  prct  sculemcnt,  quatre  tenturcs  de  fort 
belle  tapisscric  et  quantitc  de  vases  ct  autrcs  ustcnsilcs  en  vermeil 
dorc.  .  .  .  Le  people  qui  le  suivait  en  toule,  temoigna  bcaucoup  dc 
joic  a  son  embarquemcn:  ct  fit  dc  grands  vanix  pour  I'licurcux 
succcs  dc  sa  negociation. 

105.  BfATIXG     PREVIOUS     RECORDS     IX      A      JoURXEY    TO     BaNTAM. 

CoJiiingcs  to  Lioiinc,  Feb.  21,  1664. — Dcpuis  trois  ou  quatre  jours 
est  arrive  aiix  Dunes  un  navire  qui  vient  de  '  IJantan  '  ct  qui  a 
fait  un  vovage  dans  Tespacc  d'un  an,  chose  inouie  jusqu'a 
present. 

106.  Character  oe  the  Duchess  of  Yo:^k. — Comi/igcs  to  Louis, 
u-jpril  ~,  1664.  Lc  chancclier.  ...  a  un  tres  puissant  second  en 
Madame  la  Duchessc  d'York  sa  fille,  qui  est  aussi  brave  tcmme-"-lc 
mot  d'honnete  ne  m'a  pas  scniblc  asscz  tort,  -que  i'en  aie  connu 
dc  ma  vie,  et  cjui  souticnt  a\'cc  autant  de  courage,  d'adresse  er  tie 
termetc  le  posic  ou  ellc  est  cpu;  si  die  etait  du  sang  dcs  rois,  (ju  du 
mouis  Gusman  cm  Alendoce. 

107.  ScuR\v.  -  -  Ci/,'//>.;^£j  to  Lion/u,  April  17,  i6''4.--Lc  scjour 
dc  cc  pa\'s  ici  ne  vaut  ricn.  .  .  .  ]')"  suis  cpiasi  devcnii  para]\'tii]uc 
et  jc  suis  particulicrcmcnt  attatpie  d'une  malaJic  i]uc  I'on  appclic 
sc(;rbut  tjui  est  ici  tort  ordinaire.  'Ignites  Ics  dents  nic  braiilcnt  ct 
Ton  mc  tait  L■^pJ^el'  ([uc  cc  nc  sera  ricn,  ct  que  j'en  serai  tjuittc  a 
cette  tois  pour  ciiuj  ou  six.  La  con>')lati(Hi  n'e^t-c]]e  iris  aijrcablc  ? 
Api'cs  )■  a\'oir  tait  rcilcxion,  j'ai  troiixe  ciue,  si  i'ctais  maiadc  plu^  de 
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quarrc  fois,  que  je  m'eii  retourncrais  sans    une    sculc   dent  dans    la 
bouche. 

1 08.  The  Earl  of  Pembroke  prophecying. — Tenebrtf.  at  the 
French  Embassy. — Comhiges  to  Lion/ie,  April  17,  1664.. — La  curio- 
site  que  j'ai  de  prendre  quelque  connaissance  des  choses  qui  se 
passent  dans  le  mondc  m'a  attire  Ics  visites  du  Comte  de  Pem- 
broke. .  .  .  Ce  seigneur,  qui  n'a  non  plus  de  malice  qu'un 
mouton.  .  .  .  est  tellcment  picin  ct  coiffe  de  toutcs  les  revelations 
dont  jc  vous  ai  entretenu  ces  jours  passes,  et  a  une  telle  envie  que 
chacun  soit  aussi  cgarc  de  bon  sens  qu'il  Test,  qu'il  emploic  toutc 
sa  plus  fine  rhctorique  a  me  jeter  dans  son  parti.  ...  II  est  con- 
vaincu  que  vous  etcs  un  parfaitement  honncte  hommc,  capable  des 
plus  grandes  choses,  mais  il  dit  que  ces  grandes  qualitcs  nc  suffisent 
pas,  et  que  beaucoup  d'excellents  personnagcs  qui  les  posscdent 
traitent  le  plus  souvcnt  toutes  les  prophctics  de  ridicules.  Je  lui 
avouai  sincerement  que  je  vous  croyais  un  peu  touche  de  cctte 
maladie,  et  que  Ton  aurait  assez  de  peine  a  rcduirc  \'otre  esprit  a 
une  soumission  aveugle.  .  .  .  Voila  le  scul  divertissement  que  j'aie 
en  Angleterre,  mais  s'il  continue  je  suis  rcsolu  de  quitter  la 
ville.  .  .  .  ces  fols  s'ctant  mis  dans  la  tcte  de  me  persecutcr  ct  de 
mc  vouloir  eriger  en  prophcte,  qui,  dans  le  bon  sens,  n'est  autre 
chose  que  de  courir  les  rues,  tairc  beaucoup  de  grimaces,  repondre 
hors  de  propos  par  moiiosyllabcs,  lever  les  yeux  aux  ciel,  n'otcr 
point  son  chapeau  et  ctre  fort  malpropre.    .   ,   . 

C'est  trop  faire  le  fol  dans  la  semaine  saintc  :  il  faut  du  moins 
mcttre  quelque  intervalle  cntrc  ces  tolies  ct  les  tcncbrcs  que  je 
vais  ouir.  Le  Roi  m'a  fait  I'honneur  dc  mc  prcter  sa  musiquc 
fran(^aise,  qui  attire  che/.  moi  beaucoup  de  beau  moneic,  et  princi- 
palemcnt  madamc  dc  Castlemaine,  que  je  vas  regalcr  de  mon  micux. 

109.  Republican  Possibilities. — ComiNgcs  to  Louis,  Mas  5,  1664. 
— Si  ellc  \_i.c.  the  war  against  the  Dutch]  a  un  mauvais  succcs,  ils 
ne  manqueront  iamais  dc  renouvelcr  lamemoire  des  avantages  qu'ils 
ont  cmportes  sur  les  Hollandais  durant  le  temps  de  Tinterregne,  en 
attribuant  cettc  difference  a  la  nature  du  gouvcrnemcnt.  lis 
pourraient  bicn  vouloir  goiiter  une  deuxieme  fois  de  la  Rcpublique, 
ce  qui  nc  pent  se  faire  sans   boulevcrser  toute  I't'conomie  dc  I'Etat. 
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1 10.  America. — -Cominges  to  Louis,  Jufie  9,  1664. — [The  Royal 
Guinea  Company]  fournit  par  Ic  moycn  dc  scs  csclaves  dc  quoi 
fairc  valoir  TAmcriquc,  que  Ics  Anglais  regardent  aujourd'hui 
comme  Icur  fin  principalc. 

111.  Coming  of  the  Legate  to  apologise  for  the  Crequi 
Outrage. — Comi?iges  to  Lionne,  "June  19,  1664. — jouisscz  done  a 
loisir  dc  la  vue  de  Monscigncur  de  Lcgat  qui  vous  fcra,  si  je  nc  mc 
trompc,  un  trcs  favorable  acceuil,  ayant  autant  travaille  que  vous 
avcz  fait  a  sa  mission.  Sans  ingratitude  il  nc  saurait  vous  refuser 
un  bon  nombre  d'indulgcnces  ct  de  grains  benits  puisque,  apres  Ics 
emportements  de  sa  famillc,  et  la  termctc  du  Roi,  il  vous  doit 
I'honneur  d'un  si  beau  et  si  magnifique  emploi.  S'il  vous  en  toinbc 
sous  la  main— je  ne  dis  pas  des  cmplois — je  n'en  vcux  pas  de  si 
ruineux  '  envoyez  m'en  une  bonne  quantite,  car  voici  un  pays  ou 
Ton  peut  les  employer,  bien  que  la  plus  grande  partie  des  hommes 
et  des  femmcs  qui  I'habitent  n'en  fassent  gucrc  d'etat. 

112.  Sufferings  of  the  Irish. — Cominges  to  Lionne^  'J''"i-'  23, 
1664. — Lc  Roi  de  la  Grande  Brctagne,  qui  est  naturellement  tres 
bon  et  tres  juste  souhaiterait  qu'un  chacun  cut  sujet  de  se  loucr  et 
pas  un  de  se  plaindre,  mais  dc  quelque  biais  que  Ton  regarde 
I'affaire,  elle  est  si  remplie  de  difiicultes  et  si  embrouillcc  par  tant 
d'actes  du  Parlemcnt  et  par  I'engagcment  que  lc  Roi  a  fait  dc  sa 
parole,  dans  lc  traite  de  son  retour,  qu'il  est  impossible  dc  trouver 
un  expedient  d'en  sortir  a  la  satisfaction  des  parties  iiuercssecs, 
conscr\'ant  lc  droit  aux  uns  ct  la  justice  aux  autres.  .  .  .  Les 
chasscs  sont  faiblcs  et  les  possesseurs  puissants,  cc  qui  assure  pour 
jamais  la  ruine  totalc  ct  sans  rcssources  de  ccttc  malhcurcuse 
nation,  qui  pait  I'herbc  par  la  campagne  et  qui  n'a  plus  d'autres 
rctraites  que  les  bois  et  les  ca\'crncs:;  ccpcndant  que  leurs  enncniis, 
plus  crimincls  qu'eux,  triomphcnt  dc  Icur  pcrtc,  ct  s'cnrichisscnt  de 
leurs  dcpouillcs. 

113.  SoRBiERES  Exiled  for  his  Book  on  England. --6" !>///;7.y(V 
to  Lionne,  'Jnh  16,  1664.- -La  relegation  du  Sieur  Sorbicrcs  en 
Basse  Brctagne  a  etc  tort  bicn  imagincc,  car  nous  n'en  axons  point 
dc  bonne  et  \eritablc  relation  :  il  pourra  s'occuper  a  la  taire  ct 
memc  a  en  apprendre  la  langue  cpii,  paraissant  si  barbarc,  nc  laisse 
pas  d'avoir  des  bcautes  panic ulicrcs. 
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114.  Charles  catches  Cold  in  the  Dockyards. — Co?ningc5  tu 
Liofitic,  Jiih  17,  1664. — Vous  saurcz  qu'il  y  a  quaere  ou  cinq  jours 
que  Ic  Roi  avec  Ics  Rcincs  allcrent  en  bcrgcs  -s'oir  les  vaisscaux  qui 
sont  sortis  du  port  dc  Chatham  et  que,  durant  la  grandc  ardeur  du 
solcil,  le  Roi  quitta  sa  perruque  ct  son  pourpoint.  A  son  retour,  il 
sc  trouva  fort  enrhumc,  ce  qui  obligca  Ics  mcdecins  de  le  fairc 
saigncr.  Le  Icndcinain  il  se  trouva  avcc  un  pcu  dc  ficvrc  ct  cc 
matin  il  a  bcaucoup  sue  et  se  trou\e  fort  soulagc. 

1 15.  Happy  Results  of  Sorbieres's  Exile. — Co?ningcs  to  Louis^ 
Ju/y  21,  1664. — Sur  I'avis  que  j'ai  cu  que  quclques  messieurs  dc 
rAcadcmic  \_i.c.  the  Royal  Society]  aussi  indiscrets  que  le  Sr.  de 
Sorbieres  aiguisaicnt  Icur  plume  pour  fairc  reponse,  j'en  ai  parlc 
au  Roi  dc  la  Grande  Bretagne,  qui  m'a  promis  de  Icur  tairc  com- 
mander dc  finir  Icur  cntreprisc  ct  de  lui  en  apportcr  les  matcriaux 
qu'ils  avaient  prepares,  sur  peine  de  punition.  Si  cettc  escarmouchc 
commcn(^ait,  elle  ne  finirait  jamais  ct  nc  fcrait  qu'irritcr  les  deux 
nations  qui  ne  s'aimcnt  dcja  pas  trop,  ct  qui  ont  plus  dc  bcsoin 
d'etre  radoucies  par  une  bonne  conduite  qu'aigries  par  dcs  rcproches 
et  dcs  injures. 

116.  Arrival  oi-  la  belle  QoMi'sc.v^s.--Co>/!i/igii  to  Lioiitu., 
Aug.  iS,  1664.  Madame  dc  Cominges  est  arri\cc  en  bDmic 
sante  ;  elle  a  fait  aujourd'hui  scs  premieres  \isites.  Le  Roi,  les 
Reines,  Monsieur  le  Due  et  Madame  la  Duchesse  ren\'0}'creiit 
visiter  le  mcmc  jour  de  son  arri\ee  et,  dcpuis,  le  Roi,  le  Due  ct  les 
plus  qualifies  dc  la  Cour  lui  ont  fait  I'honneur  de  la  voir.  Je  \-ous 
assure  qu'clle  nc  tera  point  de  honte  a  la  nation.  |e  lui  ai  fait  une 
petite  reprimande  ahn  que  sa  depense  extraordinaire  ne  tirat  pas  a 
consequence  pour  Taxenir,  et  si,  pour  cettc  occasion,  jc  n'en  ai  pas 
etc  tache,  ains  au  contrairc  le  plus  aise  du  mondc,  le  Roi  paiera 
tout  quand  il  lui  plaira. 

117.  Stones  from  India. — Coni'n.gC'  to  Louis,  Aug.  18,  1664. — 
Les  \aisseaux  qui  sont  \cnus  des  Lides  ct  principalemcnt  les  deux 
derniers,  sont  charges  d'assez  bonne  marchandise,  ainsi  qu'il  parait 
par  rinvcntaire,  mais,  pour  les  presents  cn\'ovcs  au  Roi,  que  I'on 
faisait  si  magnifiqiics,  il  m'a  tait  I'honneur  de  me  Ics  montrer  pour 
s'en  dixertir.      II.--   sont   contcnus   dans    une   petite   bourse   dc  satin 
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rouge  cramoisi.  II  y  a  un  caillou  jaunc  deux  fois  aussi  gros  que  le 
Sancy,  d'une  asscz  belle  forme  pour  valoir  un  niillion,  mais  je  crois 
qu'il  serait  bien  paye  a  un  ecu  blanc.  II  y  a  une  autre  pierrc 
rouge,  que  I'on  nommc  escarboucle  qui  me  parait  assez  belle,  mais 
i'en  ai  vu  plusicurs  scmblablcs  sur  des  rcliquaircs,  ce  qui  me  fait 
croire  qu'clles  ne  sent  pas  de  grand  prix.  Un  saphir  blanc  et  bleu, 
admirablement  beau  pour  faire  une  baguc  d'cvcque  accompagne 
une  fort  grosse  perlc  que  Ic  Roi  a  donne'c  a  la  Reine,  que  la  nature 
avait  eu  desscin  de  faire  ronde  et  blanche,  mais  cllc  n'a  pas  rcussi. 

118.  Madame  de  Comixges  uxwell.  —  Cominges  to  Lionne, 
Sept.  I,  1664. — Madame  de  Cominges  pcnsa  hier  mourir  d'une 
coliquc  la  plus  violcnte  du  monde,  ce  qui  sc  peut  juger  par  Ics 
contorsions  et  evanouisscmcnts  qu'cllc  produisit.  Aujourd'hui  clle 
se  portc  micux.  Neanmoins,  me  trouvant  oblige  dc  mc  tcnir 
aupres  d'clle  pour  la  faire  soulagcr,  je  n'ai  guere  dc  temps  pour 
vous  ecrire.  [She  recovers  and  then]  elle  se  portc  si  bien  qu'elle 
est  tous  Ics  jours  en  fete.  Hicr  au  soir  Madame  de  Castlcmaine 
lui  fit  un  regal  le  plus  magnifique  du  monde,  ou  le  Roi  fit  Ics 
honncurs  dc  la  maison  plutot  en  maitrc  qu'en  convive.  (Sept.  15, 
1 66+). 

119.  Gramoxt     Rejunexated     by     the     Birth     of     a     Sox. — 

Co?'!i/!grs  to  Lioniic,  Sept.  8,  l66_|.. — Madame  la  Comtcsse  dc 
Gramont  accoucha  hier  d'un  fils  beau  commc  la  mere  et  galant 
commc  Ic  pcre.  Toutc  la  Cour  s'cn  est  rcjouie  avec  le  Comtc 
que  i'cn  trouvc  tcnit  rajcuni  ;  mais  jc  crois  que  I'cspcrance  de 
retourner  bicntot  en  France  a  eftacc  Ics  rides  de  ses  yeux  et  de  son 
tront  et  a  fait  naitre  Ics  Ivs  et  Ics  roses. 

I2C.  Charles  Extertaixed  by  Comixcjes. — Coni'w.gcs  to  Lio/:!!i\ 
Stpt.  22,  i6')_(.. — Lc  Roi  a\cc  Ics  principaux  de  la  Cour  soupc 
aujourd'hui  ccans.  Lcs  Dames  sont  dc  la  partic,  que  jc  rcgalcrai 
dc  violons  et  dc  musiquc  ct  autrcs  dix'crtisbcmcnts  du  p;»ys. 
Toutes  lcs  bi/.arrcs  nouvclles  que  Ton  ccrit  dc  Paris  m'oiu  oblige 
de  faire  ccttc  fete,  afiii  dc  no  leur  laisscr  pas  la  crcaiice  que  Ton  lcs 
niL-prise,  commc  aussi  pour  lcs  rcchauffer  un  pcu  en\'crs  nous  par 
toutes  fortes  dc  \oics  honnC-tcs  et  licitcs.  \  ous  x'oulez  bien  que 
j'aillc  donncr  ordrc  a  ccttc  atlaire. 
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12  1.  "Fanatics"  in  the  Provinces. — Cof/iinges  to  Louis., 
Sept.  29,  166-)-. — Lcs  fanatiqucs  continucnt  Icurs  extravagances 
quoiquc  lcs  prisons  en  soicnt  plcines  et  lcs  soldats  inccssammcnt 
a   Iciirs    trousses. 

122.  Misadventure  of  the  Lady  Castlemaine. — Cominges  to 
Louis.,  Oct.  2,  1664. — II  y  a  deux  jours  que  Madame  de  Castle- 
maine, sortant  Ic  soir  dc  chez  Madame  la  Duchesse  qui  demeure 
prescntement  a  St.  James,  accompagnec  d'unc  scale  demoiselle  et 
d'un  petit  page  fut  rencontrce  par  trois  gcntilshommcs  (du  raoins 
le  pouvait-on  ainsi  juger  a  Icurs  habillements)  masques,  que  lui 
rirent  la  plus  torte  et  rude  rcprimande  que  Ton  puissc  imagincr, 
jusqucs  a  lui  dire  que  la  maitrcssc  d'Edouard  quatricme  ctait  mortc 
sur  un  fumier,  mcprisee  et  abandonnce  dc  tout  le  mondc.  Vous 
pouvez  penser  si  le  temps  lui  dura,  car  le  pare  est  plus  long  que  de 
chez  Regnaud  au  Pavilion.  Sitot  qu'elle  fut  dans  sa  chambre  cllc 
sV'vanouit.  Le  Roi  en  fut  avcrti,  courut  au  secours  et,  etant 
intormc  de  I'affaire,  fit  termer  toutes  lcs  portes  ct  arreter  tout  cc 
qui  se  trouva.  Sept  ou  huit  pcrsonnes  qui  s'y  rencontrcrcnt,  ayant 
etc  confrontces  ct  point  reconnucs,  ont  public  I'aventurc  que  Ton 
a  bien  voulu  ctouftcr,  mais  jc  crois  qu'il  sera  difficile. 

123.  The  Duke  of  York  visiting  the  Dockyards. — Co7ningL's  to 
Lio/iue,  Noz\  3,  1664. — M.  le  Due  d'York  passe  tous  lcs  jours  et 
une  partic  des  nuits  a  visiter  la  riviere  armcr  lcs  vaisseaux  et  fournir 
lcs  magasins.  Toutes  choscs  se  disposent  a  un  grand  armcment 
.  .  .  M.  Ic  Due  ct  sa  cabalc  agisscnt  commc  s'il  etait  sur  le  point 
dc  s'embarqucr.  Samedi  il  fit  sortir  dc  Chatham  le  "St.  James" 
montc,  dc  quatre  \'ingt  pieces  ct  Ic  mcilleur  vaisseau  de  toute 
I'Anglctcrrc.  Deja  son  tapissier  mcublc  ses  appartcnicnts  et  son 
marcchal  dcs  logis  marque  !cs  cabancs  pour  lcs  seigneurs  qui  se 
preparcnt  a  Ic  suivrc. 

124.  Power  of  E\(;lish  Words. — Co!/ii/igrs  to  Louii,  Noz'.  6, 
1664. — Sur  ce  raffincment  un  chacun  cria  :  \^cry  wcl  !  \^ery 
wel  ! — Lc  Comtc  de  Gramont  cxpliquera  I'cnergic  et  la  force 
de  ccttc   phrase  anglaise  a  \'otrc  Majcste. 

125.  Launching  of  a  Man  of  War.  —  Splendour  of  the 
Enc;lish     Navy. — Cominges   to  the    King,   No-z'.   6,    1664. — Hier    lc 
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Roi  d'Anglctcrrc  mc  fit  I'honncur  dc  mc  mcncr  avec  lui  pour 
voir  mcttrc  a  la  mcr  un  vaisscau  de  douze  cents  tonncaux,  Ic  plus 
beau  et  le  plus  magnifique  que  j'aic  jamais  vu.  Cepcndant  que 
les  peintres  travaillent  a  rembellissement  des  dehors  et  des  cham- 
brcs,  Ton  le  mate,  Ton  y  met  Ics  cordages  et  I'artillcrie  .  .  . 
Nous  vimes  dans  ce  lieu  la  tous  les  vieux  generaux  et  capitaines  dc 
Cromwell,  qui  boat  fort  afFectionncs  et  pleins  de  confiancc  a  cause 
de  leurs  dernieres  victoires  centre  les  Hollandais.  Lc  Roi  me  dit 
devant  eux  qu'ils  avaicnt  tous  cu  la  pcstc,  mais  qu'ils  etaient  par- 
faitement  gut'ris,  et  moins  susceptiblcs  de  maladie  que  les  autrcs. 
Jc  vous  avouc.  Sire,  qu'il  n'y  a  rien  de  plus  beau  a  voir  que  toute 
cctte  marine,  rien  de  plus  grand  ni  de  plus  majcstueux  que  cc 
grand  nombrc  dc  vaisscaux  faits  ct  a  fairc,  cette  nombrcusc 
quantitc  dc  canons,  dc  mats,  de  cordages,  dc  planches  et  autrcs 
machines  ncccssaires  a  cctte  sortc  dc  guerre.  Le  Roi  nous  fit  dans 
un  de  scs  yachts  un  magnifique  repas.  y  but  la  santc  de  \ .  M.  ct 
commanda  ii  la  compagnic  dc  lc  seconder,  qui  nc  s'cpargna  pas 
a  fairc  son  devoir.  Je  fis  le  remercimcnt  et  en  Son  nom,  jc  bus 
ccllc  du  Roi  d'Anglctcrrc.  L'unc  et  I'autrc  tut  cclcbrce  par  tani 
de  coups  de  canon  que,  par  son  bruit,  il  fit  changer  le  temps. 

Durant  cette  rcjouissance  la  mcr  grossit,  qui  nc  fit  guerc  moins 
de  maladcs  que  le  vin,  et  la  Reinc  qui  sc  trouva  sur  la  riviere  a\cc 
ses  dames  fut  bien  exempte  du  mal,  mais  non  pas  de  la  crainte. 
Tout  le  rcste  s'en  rcsscntit  ct  en  donna  des  marques.  Cctte 
bourrasque  finie,  le  beau  temps  rcvint,  qui  en  donna  sufiisammcnt 
pour  mcttrc  le  \ais5eau  ii  la  mcr  ct  gouter  le  plaisir  sans  incommo- 
ditc  dc  la  grclc  ou  dc  la  pluic.  La  chose  finic,  la  Rcinc  prit  les 
carrosscs  prepares  pour  le  Roi  qui,  taisant  son  plaisir  de  voir  les 
autrcs  maladcs  dans  la  tempete,  ne  sc  soucia  gucrcs  dc  nous  v  com- 
mettrc.  Nous  nc  punics  pourtant  arri\'cr  a  la  \illc  dans  la  bergc  ; 
il  fallut  prendre  des  carrosfcs  et  des  chc\'aux  a  Greenwich  pour 
nous  rcndrc  a  Whitehall. 


126.  A  MoRxiNc;  \'i5rr  to  thk  Ch.viham  Dockvards. —  C'jUiIk'jC) 
to  Louis,  Xo:'.  13,  1664. — Lundi  dernier,  a  cinq  hciircs  du  jnatiii, 
le  Roi  (.i'.Angletcrre  m'cn\(jya  con\ier  a  Taccompagner  juscjucs 
a  Chatham,  pour  y  \'oir  six  navires  ou  plutot  six  machines  tie 
guerre  les  plus  belles  ct  les  pluo  grandes  que  Ton  Noie  ^ur  les  mei>. 
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Lc  vaisscau  que  doit  montcr  M.  Ic  Due  d'York,  nommc  "  Ic 
Charles,"  est  aussi  beau  par  le  dedans  que  les  plus  magnifiqucs 
cabinets  et  aussi  fort  par  lc  dehors  que  les  plus  tortcs  citadelles. 
II  est  monte  dc  quatre  vingt  pieces  dc  canon,  dont  il  y  en  a  .  .  . 
six  pieces  sur  lc  chateau  d'avant,  dont  il  y  a  deux  conlcuvrines 
d'une  prodigeusc  longueur. 

127.  \^OLUNTEERS  ON  THE  Fleet. — Cotniiigcs  to  Louis,  Nof.  16, 
166^. — Cependant  une  partie  des  volontaires  partira  lundi  avcc  la 
flotte  pour  s'accoutumer.  Les  dues  de  Monmouth,  dc  Richmond, 
dc  Buckingham,  de  Norfolk,  ct  plusicurs  autres  seigneurs  sont  de 
la  partie. 

128.  Insecurity  of  the  Post. — C.o?innges  to  Louis.,  'Jan.  8,  1665. 
— M.  de  Ruvigny  dira  beaucoup  dc  particularitcs  a  V.  M.  qu'il 
est  dangereux  d'ccrire.  L'on  a  ici  Ic  secret  d'ouvrir  les  lettres  plus 
subtilement  qu'en  lieu  du  monde.  L'on  croit  meme  que  ccla  a  le 
bel  air  et  que  l'on  nc  saurait  etre  grand  homme  d'Etat  sans  arrcter 
les  paquets. 

129.  Prophecies. —  Cojningts  to  Lio/iKC,  Jan.  19,  1665. — [Some 
English  prophets  foretell  ot  disasters],  cc  qui  ne  laisse  pas  de 
donner  de  la  peine  et  de  I'inquictudc  aux  anciens  Anglais  qui 
reverent  la  memoire  de  Merlin  ct  du  Roi  '  Artus.'" 

130.  Madame  de  Comixges  Stopped  by  the  Frost. —  C.oinhigcs  to 
Li'jfinc,  Jill'..  19,  1665. — Madame  de  Comingcs  est  arretce  par  les 
glaccs.  II  y  a  quin/.e  jours  qu"elle  est  sans  autres  hardcs  que 
celles  qu'elle  avait  rescrvees  pour  le  voyage.  Le  Roi  lui  a  fait 
I'honncur  de  la  visiter  et  I'a  regalcc  d'un  assez  beau  poin(^on  de 
diamant.  [Somewhat  later  Comingcs  writes  :]  Enfin  il  commence 
a  dcgelcr,  et  i'csperc  que  dans  deux  nu  trois  jours,  ma  femme,  qui 
a  garde  la  chambre  quin/.e  jours  f.-^ute  d'habits,  s'embarqacra  pour 
s'en  retourner  en  France.      (Jan.  29,   1665.) 

131.  St.  EvREMOXT. — Ruz'ig>is  to  L/o;:/.'f,  JriU.  22,  1665. — 
St    Evremont  se  trouve  en    grande    necessite    de    sante    et   d'ar^ent. 
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Lc    Roi   d'Anglctcrrc   lui    donna    hicr   unc   pension   dc   trois   cents 
Jacobus.     11  fait  pitic. 

132.  A  Gift  to  the  Oueek-mother. — Unpopularity  of  the 
French. — Cotninges  to  Lionne,  Feb.  16,  1665. — II  faut  linir  par  unc 
nouvcllc  qui  vous  fcra  rirc.  II  y  a  deux  jours  que  je  prescntai  ;i 
la  Rcine-mere  la  caleche  que  le  Roi  lui  a  cnvoyce.  Jc  crois  que 
la  moitit;  dc  la  villc  accourut  pour  la  voir  au  passage,  qui  se 
disaient  les  uns  aux  autres  que  c'etait  lc  tribut  que  le  Roi  de 
France  payait  a  I'Angleterre  et  que,  pour  couvrir  en  quelquc  fa^on 
ce  devoir,  j'avais  obtenu  du  Roi  d'Anglctcrrc  que  jc  lc  prcscntcrais 
a  la  Reinc  sa  mere.  Aprcs  cela,  Monsieur,  dites  que  jc  ne  suis 
pas  adroit  ct  que  la  France  ne  m'est  pas  obligee  de  mcttrc  si 
finement  a  convert  lc  malhcur  de  sa  dcstince. 

133.  CoMiNCiEs's  Attitude  Before  Death. — Bruchet  to  Lio'inc, 
March  30,  1665. — Le  mal  de  M.  I'Ambassadeur  augumcntant  dc 
jour  a  autre,  il  ne  veut  plus  songcr  qu'a  mcttrc  sa  conscience  en 
rcpos,  sans  plus  pcnscr  aux  affaires  du  mondc.  C'cst  pourquoi  il 
m'a  commandc  pour  la  dcrnicre  tois,  de  vous  mander  les  cffcts  qu'a 
produits  le  memoirc  qu'il  a  prescntc  au  Roi  d'Anglctcrrc  lc  26  de 
ce  mois.  Ses  ministrcs  I'ont  trouve  trop  rude  et  trop  pressant  ; 
mais  Son  I'",xc.  a  cru  ne  devoir  pas  moins  faire  aprcs  taut  dc  sujets 
dc  plain tes.   .   .   . 

M.  I'Ambassadeur  vous  pric  dc  tairc  scs  derniers  compliments  au 
Roi  et  aux  Rcincs  ct  dc  temoigner  a  Leurs  A'Tajcstcs  que  lc  plus 
grand  regret  qu'il  ait  en  mourant,  c'cst  dc  nc  rendrc  pas  les  derniers 
soupirs  a  Icurs  nieds.  11  vous  pric  aussi,  Monscigneur,  d'cmpcchcr 
que  Madame  la  Comtessc  de  Comingcs,  outrce  d'une  si  juste 
doulcur,  cntreprcnnc  dc  lc  \'cnir  trf)U\'er,  puisque,  a\'ant  son 
arri\x'e,  cc  sera  unc  aftaire  \idcc  de  tai^on  cm  d'autrc.  .  .  .  Toute 
cette  Cour  tait  paraitrc  bcaucoup  de  dcplaisir  dc  son  mal  ct  cm'oic 
exactcment  savoir  de  scs  nouN'cllcs. 

134.  Instructions  to  the  "  CKi.i;r,RK  .Amuassade." — April  4, 
16^)3.  Saditc  Majestc  (.lesirc  epic  Icdi:  Sicur  due  dc  \  crnciiil  ct  lc 
Sicur  Courtin  partem  sans  dclai,  tians  la  toutc  scmainc  prcchainc 
pcnir    sc    rendrc    a    Londrcs   a\cc  lc  plus  dc  tliligcncc  ([u'il  Icur  sera 
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possible,  sans  s'assujctir  a  attcndrc  tout  I'attirail  dc  Icur  equipage 
qui  les  pourra  suivrc  a  loisir.  [They  will  do  their  best  to  prevent 
war.  It  war  takes  place  and  the  English  have  the  better  of  it, 
England  will  remain  without  a  rival  at  sea  ;]  apres  quoi  il  scrait  tres 
difficile  aux  autres  Puissances  de  contester  aux  Anglais  cet  empire 
de  la  mer  auquel  ils  ont  de  tout  temps  aspire  et  dont  aujourd'hui  ils 
se  montrent  si  avides  qu'on  pcut  dire  que  ce  dessein  et  celui  dc 
s'emparcr  dc  tout  Ic  commerce  du  monde  sont  les  deux  vcritables 
causes  dc  tout  le  trouble  et  de  toutes  les  querellcs  qu'ils  suscitent 
prescntement  auxdits  Etats.  [Louis  acknowledges  that]  les  forces 
maritimcs  de  sa  couronne  nc  repondent  pas  prescntement  a  sa 
veritable   puissance. 

135.  Comin(;es's     Observations    on     his     Impendinc;    Death. — 

To  Lionfw,  April  7,  1665. — L'on  se  plaint  cxtremcmcnt  de  la 
sccheressc  ct  de  la  maniere  dont  j'ai  fait  mon  memoire  au  Roi  et  ;\ 
son  Conscil.  Si  je  meurs,  ma  charge  n'en  sera  gucre  plus  pesantc, 
ct  si  jc  reviens  jc  saurai  bien  soutenir  la  forme  et  la  matierc  dc 
mon  ecrit.  Cc  qui  Icur  parait  de  plus  fachcux,  a  mon  avis,  c'est 
qu'un  homme  qui  rend  I'csprit  est  toujours  cense  dire  la  \crite,  et 
ses  paroles  emportent  avec  soi  je  ne  sais  quelle  consideration  qui 
les   fait   cstimcr   de   tout   le   monde. 

136.  Royal    English     Yachts    for   \"erneuil   and   Courtin. — 

Bigorrc  to  Lioniit\  April  14,  1665,  from  Calais. — 11  y  a  ici  deux 
yachts  qui  sont  tort  beaux  et  tort  dorcs  au  dehors  et  au  dedans. 
Les  chambrcs  en  sont  admirablement  proprcs,  a\'cc  dcs  tapis  de 
pied   et   des   lits   de   \elours. 

137.  Dover  to  London. — Talk  on  the  Way. —  Tic  Tlrcc 
Amlassailors  Extraordinary  to  Louis.,  April  20,  1665.-  Beaucoup  de 
gens  demandaient  a  Dou\res,  a  Cantorbery,  a  Rochester,  aux 
personnes  de  notre  suite  pourquoi  nous  allions  a  Londres,  et  sur  ce 
qu'on  Icur  rcpondait  que  c'etait  pour  y  traiter  la  paix  entre 
I'Angleterre  et  la  Hollande,  ils  disaient  asscz  naturellemcnt,  que 
si  nous  ne  \'enions  que  pour  cela,  nous  n'a\ions  qu'a  nous  en 
retourner. 

138.  Charles  on  the  War. — Tcr/iri/il,  Courti/t,  anil  Coniingcs  to 
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Liotitie,  April  23,  1665. — [Charles  says  to  Courtin  :]  Mr.,  ma 
flottc  est  hors  dc  mes  ports  a  cctte  hcure  :  je  nc  I'y  puis  plus  fairc 
rentrcr  avec  honneur  ;  ct  puis  mon  pcuple  est  enrage  centre  Ics 
Hollandais. 

139.  Fren'Ch  and  English  Kingship. — Courtin  to  Liornic,  April, 
1665. — II  y  a  cettc  difference  entre  lui  \_i.c..  Charles  II.]  et  Ic  Roi 
notre  maitre  que  Sa  Majeste  peut  faire  marcher  ses  sujcts  comme 
il  Lui  plait,  mais  il  faut  que  Ic  Roi  d'Angletcrrc  marche  avec  Ics 
siens. 

140.  Unmanageableness  of  the  Dutch. —  Tie  Tlree  to  Louii, 
May  II,  1665. — [They  try  to  incline  the  Dutch  envoy  A'an  Gogh 
to  peace]. — Ah  I  Monsieur,  rcpondit-il,  vous  me  demandcz  une 
grandc  affaire.  Ce  que  je  puis  vous  assurer,  est  que  nos  peuples 
nc  sont  pas  moins  difficiles  a  gouvcrner  que  les  Anglais  et 
qu'ils  n'approuveraient  jamais  que  nous  allassions  plus  avant.  .  .  . 
Puisque  on  nous  attaque  injustement,  j'ai  etc  homme  d'armes  (cc 
sont  Ics  propres  termcs  dont  il  s'cst  scrvi),  je  saurai  hien  perir 
comme  les  autres  .  .  .  Nous  le  laissames  re\'cnir  de  cemouvcment 
qui  avait  c'te  cause  par  un  beau  zelc,  et  peut-etre  parce  qu'il  a\'ait 
unc  grande  cpe'e  a  son  cote. 

141.  Drixkixc;. — Courtin  to  Lionne,  Ma\  24,  166:;. — Excusez 
mon  style;  j'ai  ecrit  toute  la  nuit  et  je  vicns  de  boire  un  pcu  plu? 
que  de  raison. 

142.  The  Debuts  of  Liowe's  So.\  ix  Exglish  Society. — 
Courtin  to  Lion/ic,  I\Iny  24,  1663. — Mr.  votre  fils  commence 
comme  les  honnetes  gens  tout  :  il  est  un  peu  hontcux  ;  mais  nous 
lui  a\ons  donne  du  courage  et  Mr.  d'irval  (?)  I'a  si  bien  ser\i 
qu'enfin  il  a  fait  sa  declaration,  qui  a  ete  tort  bicn  rei^'ue  par  une 
des  plus  jolics  lilies  d'Angletcrrc.  Cest  Mademoiselle  'Genius,' 
qui  est  aupres  de  Madame  la  Duchcsse  d'York  :  elle  est  petite, 
mais  d'une  fort  jcdie  taille  :  die  a  le  teint  admirable,  les  che\eu.\' 
comme  \ous  axez  \'u  autrefois  ceu.v  de  Madame  de  Eongucxille  ;  les 
yeux  \uts  et  brillants  et  la  pcau  la  phis  tine  et  la  plus  blanche  que 
j'aie  jamais  \iie.  Madame  la  Duchcsse,  qui  est  assez  sex  ere  aux 
autres,  trou\e    qu'ils   sont    ^i    bien    assortis   qu'elle  est  la  preiniere    ;'■. 
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less  favoriscr  :  la  Rcinc-mcrc,  Ic  Roi,  toutc  la  Cour  est  dans  les 
mcmes  sentiments.  On  en  rit,  mais  je  vous  assure  que  I'aftairc  va 
bicn  et  qu'ellc  nc  vous  doit  donncr  aucunc  inquietude,  car  vous 
pouvez  bicn  croirc  que  je  mettrais  commc  on  dit  les  'hola'  ;  si  je 
voyais  que  notre  cavalier  allattrop  avant.  Mais  sa  galanterie  est 
justemcnt  au  point  ou  il  faut  qu'clle  soit  pour  le  rcndre  honnctc 
homme  et  je  vous  en  ferai  savoir  le  progrcs. 

143.  Charles's  Fren'ch  and  the  Ambassadors'  Latin. —  T/:e 
Three  to  Louis,  May  24,  1665. —  Depuis  que  je  suis  dans  mon 
Royaume  [Charles  says]  j'ai  quasi  oublic  la  languc  fran^aise,  et, 
dans  la  vcritc,  la  peine  que  j'ai  a  trouver  les  paroles  me  tait  pcrdre 
mes  pcnsccs.  C'est  pourquoi  j'ai  besoin  d'etre  soulagc  et  d'avoir  du 
temps  pour  delibcrer  sur  les  affaires  qui  m'ont  etc  proposces  en 
cctte  languc.  .  .  .  Commc  il  sc  vit  prcssc,  il  ajouta  que  scs 
commissaircs  n'cntendraicnt  pas  le  franc^ais.  Jc  [/.<".,  Courtin]  lui 
rcprcsentai  qu'il  y  avait  beaucoup  dc  personncs  dans  son  Conscil 
qui  le  parlaicnt  aussi  bicn  que  nous  et  qu'cn  tous  cas  nous 
traiterions  en  latin,  si  ccs  Messieurs  en  voulaient  prendre  le 
parti. 

Non,  non,  dit-il,  je  vous  assure  qu'ils  ne  traiteront  jamais  que 
par  ecrit. 

C'cst,  Sire,  lui  rcpliquai-jc,  cc  que  je  suis  bicn  tachc  que  nous 
ne  puissions  pas  fairc. 

Commc  nous  en  ctions  la,  on  ouvrit  la  portc  ct  la  Reine  sa  mere, 
qui  se  retirait,  vint  a  passer,  et  nous  dit  :  Dieu  vous  benissc, 
commc  tcmoignant  du  dcsir  qu'ellc  a\'ait  que  nous  puissions 
prendre  quclque  bonne  resolution.  Le  Comte  dc  St.  Alban 
parut  dans  I'ouverture  dc  la  portc  ct  le  Roi  Tappella  a  lui,  disant  : 
Approchez-vous,  voici  un  petit  homme  dont  je  nc  saurais  venir 
a  bout. 

144.  The  Loves  of  Young  Lionne. — Courtin  to  Lionnc,  May  28, 
1665. —  ]c  iiie  suis  oppose  au  dcsscin  que  M.  votre  fils  a\ait  d'allcr 
voir  la  flottc  avcc  Madame  la  Duchesse  d'York.  ...  II  est  d'un 
temperament  si  \if  que  je  n'ai  pas  cru  qu'il  tilt  a  propos  dc  Ic 
laisser  sur  sa  foi  pendant  cinq  ou  six  jours  depuis  le  matin  jusqucs 
au  soir  aupres  d'une  jcune  fillc  avcc  laqucllc  il  scrait  pcut-etre 
cmbarque  plus  a\'ant  que  jc  n'eussc  \'oulu. 
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Jc  lui  donnai  hier  le  plan  d'linc  dcpcche  pour  M.  d'Estradcs, 
non  pas  a  dcsscin  qu'cllc  nous  scrvit  a  tous  trois  .  .  ,  mais  pour 
I'cssayer. 

.  .  .  Je  lui  dis  toutcs  Ics  verittfs  qu'il  est  ncccssairc  qu'il  sache, 
ct  jc  ne  me  contente  pas  de  traitor  avcc  lui  tous  Ics  chapitrcs  qui 
mc  paraisscnt  Ics  plus  importants  ;  jc  prie  aussi  M.  de  Comingcs 
dc  m'aidcr.  Nous  avons  ciitrc  nous  a  combattrc  quclquctois  la 
timidite,  quelquefois  la  prcsomption,  fort  souvent  la  paresse,  mais 
principalcmcnt  la  vanitc  qui  sc  nourrit  par  tous  Ics  honncurs  qu'on 
lui  rend  ;  ce  qui  me  fait  jugcr  qu'il  est  ncccssairc  que  vous  le 
metticz  dans  la  robe,  oii  il  sc  trouvcra  tous  Ics  jours  parmi  des  gens 
qui,  n'ayant  point  dc  vues  pour  la  Cour,  vi\ront  plus  tamiliercmcnt 
avcc  lui,  ct  Ic  detromperont  dc  cc  que  la  consideration  qu'on  a 
pour  vous  lui  peut  faire  entrer  dans  I'csprit. 

145.  The  Lower  Classes  in  England  and  their  Passion  for 
Politics. —  The  'Three  to  Lio/i/ie,  "June  I,  1665. — La  conclusion  dc 
cc  discours  [Lauderdale's  speech  against  France  at  the  Castlemaine's] 
est  dans  la  bouchc  dc  tous  Ics  Anglais,  ct  il  ne  taut  qu'aller  a  la 
Bourse  pour  rentendre  rcpctcr  tous  Ics  matins.  Car  dans  cc  pays 
ici,  tout  Ic  monde  sc  croit  en  droit  de  parlcr  des  aftaires  d'Etat,  et  Ics 
batclicrs  mcines  \-culcnt  que  Ics  mvlords  Ics  en  entrcticnnent  quand 
ils  les  conduiscnt  au  Parlcmcnt. 

146.  HoLLE-."  Street  Difficulties  in  Paris. — Apologies  offered 
TO  HIM.  —  Lhi:i:e  to  the  Th:ree^  'Juiu-  ^,  1665. —  [Holles's  coach  had 
been  >topped  in  the  street  and  a  quarrel  between  coachmen  had 
ensued.  Le  IVLirquis  de  Be^nac,  qui  doit  etre  quclque  icuiic 
homnic  puisqu'il  n'a  point  encore  I'lKmncur  d'etre  connu  dc  S.  M., 
lui  dit  [/'.F.  to  Holies]  cpielque  parole  tachcu^e  comnic  serait  a  dire 
qu'il  Ic  troiuait  bicn  empf)rte  pour  un  \-icillard.    .    .    . 

Le  Roi  n'a  pas  laisse  .  .  .  de  faire  niettre  le  AIarijui>  dc  Be.-nac 
a  la  ]^a^til]e  ct  tous  ses  gens  au  Ff)rt  I'lv/ei-jue,  c,ui  e^t  tout  ce  qifi 
s'est  pu  taire. 


iq~.  Rk.oir  of 'I  h  f  E.xgi  iMi  Clim/cii;.  —  Courth:  to  L.'jKiu  ^'J  u>:e 
4,  \()(i^. — 11  e^r  nece^saire  i;ue  le  Roi  ictte  lea  veiix  sur  quelqu'un 
cjui  I'.it  le^  epaule:-  larger  pour  reniplir  I'ainbar  ^ade  d'Angleterre,  car 
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M.  dc  Vcrncuil  est  en  fort  mauvais  c'tat  ;  M.  de  Comingcs  a  un 
rhumc  c'terncl  qui  I'accompagncra  jusques  au  tombeau  ou  jusqucs 
en  France,  et  moi,  qui  ai  naturcllcmcnt  la  poitrinc  fort  delicate  je 
pcrds  la  voix  dcpuis  quatrc  ou  cinq  jours,  ct  j'ai  un  si  grand  feu 
dans  Tcstomac,  avcc  dcs  doulcurs  dc  cote  que  la  pcur  commence  a 
me  prendre,  ct  si  cela  continue  je  serai  bientot  hors  d'etat  de  faire 
aucune  fonction. 

148.  Young  Lionne's  Opinion  of  Youth  and  Age. — C.ourtin  to 
Liotinc,  "June  8,  1665. — Mr.  votre  fils  est  un  infidcle  ;  le  Roi 
d'Angletcrre  I'a  decouvert,  et  la  vcrite  est,  commc  jc  vous  I'ai 
mandc,  qu'il  s'est  pique  d'honncur  et  qu'il  n'a  pas  voulu  que  nous 
Ic  puissions  soup^onncr  d'etre  capable  d'aller  trop  loin.  Ainsi,  a 
cet  egard,  il  n'y  a  ricn  a  craindre.  Ce  qui  est  de  fachcux  seule- 
mcnt,  c'cst  qu'il  nc  saurait  aimer,  a  cc  qu'il  dit,  que  de  jeunes 
fillcs,  ct  cependant,  il  faut  que  Ics  gens  de  son  age  soient  dresses 
par  dcs  vicilles  qui  Icur  tassent  pcrdre  la  honte  qui  les  rend  muets 
ct  les  empeche  de  ricn  entreprcndrc. 

149.  Inconveniencv  of  too  Strict  Instructions. — Coiirtin  to 
Lio?ific,  "June  8,  1665. — Jc  dcmcurc  d'accord  que,  pour  ce  qui 
regarde  le  fond  d'un  traite,  il  faut  qu'uii  Ambassadcur  se  regie,  sur 
les  ordres  du  maitre  ;  mais  pour  la  forme  et  pour  tous  les  expedients, 
il  en  doit  etre  le  maitre,  parcc  qu'un  hommc  qui  est  sur  les  lieux 
voit  des  choses  qu'on  ne  pcut  envisager  de  loin.  [Tt  he  were  not 
comparatively  young,  he  would  follow  his  own  bent. J  Je  prcndrais 
des  partis,  sans  vous  en  ricn  tairc  savoir  qu'aprcs  coup  [As  things 
stand,  he  will  care  less  about  business.]  Vous  me  permettrez,  des 
epic  ie  ne  tousscrai  plus,  de  vivre  commc  les  ministrcs  d'Angletcrre, 
et,  des  ce  matin  j'ai  nomme  au  Roi  la  personne  qui  m'a  touche  le 
cceur,  et  il  a  commence  a  me  rendre  de  bons  offices  aupres  d'elle. 

1  50.  Young  Lionne  Improved  by  Love. — Comingcs  to  Lionnr, 
Jnni\  1665, —  |e  vous  avoue  que  je  n'ai  pu  me  re'soudre  a  lui 
retrancher  un  divertissement  qui  peut  contribuer  a  le  rendre 
honnete  hommc,  d'autant  plus  qu'il  ne  pouvait  faire  un  plus  beau 
ni  mcillcur  choix  que  sa  petite  maitresse.  Dcpuis  son  intrigue  je 
le  trouve  plus  bardi  dans  la  conversation,  plus  soigneux  de  sa  per- 
sonne et  moins  sauvagc  avcc  le  mondc,  et  j'esperc  que  cc  voyage  ne 
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lui  aura  pas  nui  ct  que  vous  trouvcrcz  quclque  changcmcnt  dans  sa 
manicrc  dc  vivrc  qui  nc  vous  dcplaira  pas.  II  est  vrai  que  vous 
ctes  bicn  difficile  et  que  vous  voudriez  trouver  I'entierc  perfection 
dans  un  age  ou  la  raison  a  peine  se  laisse  reconaitre. 

151.  \^ER\EUIL       FEELS       DEPRESSED       AND       HIS      SERVANTS       TOO. 

Courtin  to  Lion?ie,  June  11,  1665. — Au  lieu  de  consoler  Icur 
maitre  qui  commence  fort  a  s'ennuyer,  ils  paraissent  tous  autour 
dc  lui  comme  des  gens  qu'on  va  mcner  au  supplice,  ct  des  que 
j'arrivc  ils  me  dcmandent  quand  on  partira. 

152.  The  Plague. — Courtin  to  Lionne,  "June  18,  1665. — La  pcste 
nous  assicge  de  tous  cotes,  et,  a  moins  qu'il  n'arrivc  quelque  chose 
de  tachcux,  la  Cour  quittera  Londres  aussitot  que  laReine-mere 
sera  partic.  M.  de  \^erneuil  sc  dispose  a  ne  mencr  que  tort  peu  de 
gens  avcc  lui  et  a  rcn\-oyer  Ic  reste  en  France.  ]c  vous  demandc 
conseil  pour  savoir  comment  j'en  dois  user.  J"ai  40  personncs 
chez  moi  ;  je  n'oserais  en  laisser  aucunc  dans  Londres  a  cause  de 
la  maladie  qui  s'augmentc. 

153.  Jean  de  Witt. — Courtin  to  Lionne,  June  22,  1665. — M.  de 
Witt  est  un  hommc  asscz  tcrmc  pour  vouloir  encore  hasarder  un 
combat.      II  sera  pcut-etre  dcchirc  par  le  peuple. 

154.  Rejoicings  for  the  A'^ictory  o\er  the  Dutch. — Bigorre  to 
Lionne,  June  18,  1665. — A  I'heurc  oil  jc  vous  ecris  Monseigneur, 
qui  est  cn\iron  onze  hcurcs  du  soir,  j'entcnds  dc  tous  cotes  des  cris 
du  peuple  qui  est  en  grande  multitude  dans  les  rues  autour  des  feux 
de  joie.  En  revenant  de  chez  Messieurs  de  Comingcs  et  Courtin 
pour  leur  taire  signer  les  depeches,  j'en  ai  vu  beaucoup  qu'on  pre- 
parait.  Aux  portes  des  personncs  riches,  il  y  a\ait  a  un  seul  teu 
une  charretce  dc  bois,  et  ceux  qui  n'en  ont  pas  brulent  leurs  \  icillcs 
chaises  et  leurs  vieux  coffres.  .  .  .  On  a  mis  quekpie  ctendard 
qu'on  a  pris  sur  les  Hollandais  tout  au  haut  dc  la  Tour  dc  Londres. 
Les  cloches  dc  Westminster  ont  sonne  pour  marque  dc  rciouissance. 

155.  The  Ri;joicix(;s  Foli.owkd  by  a  Riot. —  Tfe  Three  to 
Lionne.,  June  22.  1665. — Nous  a\ions  bicn  prevu  qu'en  nous  con- 
duisant  comme  des   mediatcurs  et  ne  faisant  noint  de  teux    de    joie, 
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nous  nous  cxposcrions  a  dcplairc  au  pcuplc  dc  Londrcs.  Nous  en 
avons  rei^u  unc  insultc,  nous  Comingcs  ct  Courtin,  parcc  que  nos 
maisons  sont  au  milieu  de  la  villc.  ...  II  est  vrai  que  ccla  est  arrive 
;i  une  heure  aprcs  minuit,  c'est-a-dirc  aprcs  que  Ics  Anglais  avaient 
bicn  bu  ;  mais  ils  ne  laisserent  pas  le  jour  meme  et  lelendemain  dc 
dire  bcaucoup  d'injures  a  tous  Ics  Franc^ais  qui  passaient  dans  Ics 
rues.  .  .  .  Ccla  vicnt  de  I'aversion  naturcllc  qu'ils  out  contre  la 
nation. 

156.  Riot  against  the  French  Ambassadors.  —  Courtin  to  Lionne, 
'June  22,  1665.— Mon  histoire  nc  sera  pas  longuc  ;  j'en  ai  etc  quitte 
pour  unc  douzainc  de  vitrcs  casst'cs  dans  la  chambre  dc  M.  votrc 
fils,  et  M.  de  Comingcs  a  plus  dc  sujet  dc  sc  plaindrc  que  moi.  Si 
nous  n'cussions  etc  sages,  vous  cussicz  oui  parlcr  d'une  grilladc 
d'Ambassadcurs,  car  toutcs  Ics  rues  ctaient  plcines  dc  charbon  fort 
allumc. 

157.  CoMiiNGEs's  Account  of  the  Riot. —  To  Lion>u\  J^O'^'  22, 
1665.-  A'"ous  saurcz  done,  Monsieur,  pour  I'oublicr  un  moment 
aprcs,  que,  pour  nc  rien  faire  d'indcccnt  ni  de  contrairc  a  la 
qualitc  dc  mcdiatcur,  j'ordonnai  a  mes  gens  dc  ne  point  faire  dc 
tcu  dc\ant  ma  portc,  mais  bicn  dc  donncr  du  bois  pour  augmcntcr 
cclui  des  voisins  en  cas  qu'ils  en  dcmandasscnt.  Soit  que  d'abord 
ils  n'y  prisscnt  pas  garde,  ou  que  Ics  fumces  du  vin  nc  Icur  cusscnt 
pas  encore  montc  a  la  tctc,  Ton  me  laissa  en  rcpos  jusqucs  ii  minuit. 
Mais  pcu  aprcs  il  sembla  bon  ii  une  multitude  dc  canailles,  cpii 
croyait  sans  doutc  tcmoigner  son  zclc  pour  la  patrie  ct  son  a\crsion 
pour  Ics  Fram^ais,  d'attaqucr  ma  maison  a\cc  Icurs  sobriquets 
ordinaircs,  et  cnsuitc  a-vcc  unc  grclc  dc  cailloux  qui  me  fit  aban- 
donncr  ma  chambre  pour  cvitcr  d'etre  blessc  dans  unc  si  belle 
occasion.  Mes  gens,  braves  comnic  dcs  lions  enchaincs,  s'cmurcnt 
aux  insolences  et  coururent  aux  amies,  chacun  scion  sa  protcssi(;n, 
c'est-a-dirc  que  Ics  brochcs  iaisaient  I'avant-gardc  et  Ics  pistolcts  et 
mouscjuetons  le  corps  de  la  bataillc.  Lcs  choses  ainsi  ordonnccs, 
jc  crus  qu'il  ctait  a  propos  dc  calmer  cettc  fouguc  militairc.  Ainsi, 
aprcs    unc  liaranguc    de   rcmcrcicmcnts,  je   fis   rctirer  mes    troLipcs 

.    .    .    Lcs    cnncmis    profitant   dc    nia    prudence,    qu'ils    appclaicnt 
faiblcssc,    marqucrcnt     toutcs     lcs    a\cnucs    de    ma     maison    d'un 
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nombre  infini  dc  croix  blanches,  avec  unc  inscription  qui  disait  : 
'Dieu  veuille  avoir  pitic  ct  miscricorde  de  cette  pauvre  maison!* 
commc  si  vcritablemcnt  la  peste  en  cut  dcja  ravage  les  habitants. 
Chacun  se  retira  avcc  des  cris  ct  des  huccs. 

1 58.  UsELESSNESs  OF  Talk  AND  CoMPLiMENTs. — Cour't'm  to  Lio7iney 
'June  29,  1665. — Tant  que  je  verrai  ici  que  M.  van  Gogh  et 
que  nous  nc  scrons  charges  que  de  certains  lieux  communs  pour 
persuader  par  de  belles  paroles  le  Roi  d'.Anglcterrc,  a  qui  nous 
avons  dcja  re(^u  ordrc  de  faire  trois  ou  quatre  fois  le  meme  compli- 
ment, je  croirai  que  vous  riez  sous  cape  quand,  par  malheur  pour 
vous,  la  bicnseance  vous  oblige  a  nous  ccrirc.  Et  vous  me  permettrez 
de  vous  rendre  la  justice  que  je  vous  dois  :  vous  etes  trop  eclaire 
pour  ne  pas  savoir,  aiiisi  que  moi,  que  le  Roi  d'Angleterre,  quand  il 
serait  capable  dc  se  laisscr  toucher  par  toutes  les  belles  choses  que 
vous  avez  si  delicatcment  touchees  dans  notre  instruction  et  dans 
deux  ou  trois  autrcs  depcches,  n'ayant  qu'une  autorite  dependante 
des  mouvcments  dc  son  Parlement  ou  de  son  peuple,  n"est  pas  en 
etat  dc  suivre  les  sentiments  de  son  cceur.  II  taut  cionc  examiner 
si  les  temoignagcs  de  tendresse  de  la  part  de  S.  M.,  scs  prieres,  et 
toutes  les  instances  que  nous  taisons  sur  ce  sujet  sont  capablcs  de 
faire  quelquc  impression  sur  le  Parlement  d'Angleterre  et  sur  le 
peuple  de  Londres  ;   et  c'est  ce  que  vous  nc  croirez  pas  aiscmcnt. 

159.  \'ekxeuil  wants  to  go. — -Coiirtin  to  Li'j)i)iL\  "Juh  2,  1655. 
[Courtin  has  worked  so  hard  to  settle  the  claims  ot  the  merchants, 
that  he  feels  very  unwell.]  J'eii  serai  pulmoniquc  au  premier  jour. 
Mais  je  me  suis  mis  dans  la  te:e  de  ne  pas  moLirir  a  Londres,  et  je 
ne  \'eux  pas  faire  ccjmme  le  paLi\'re  M.  de  \erneuil  dont  I'esprit  est 
plus  abattu  que  le  corps.  Nous  faisons  toLit  ce  cjui  nous  est 
possible,  M.  de  Cominges  et  moi,  pour  lui  faire  prendre  courage, 
et  nous  axons  rai^oii,  car  janniis  nous  ne  serous  a\ec  liu  homme 
plus  commode,  mais  notre  e'loquence  est  ii  bout,  et  si  x'ous  ne  nous 
en\'oye/,  \iiement  qLic]([u'un  de  ces  grands  seigneurs  i.]iii  se  prcjmeiieni 
tf)us  les  jours,  huii  ou  neuf  heures  durant,  dans  la  cour  du  \  icil 
chateau  de  St.  Germain,  on  montrera  un  jour  aux  h'raiUjais,  Ic 
tombeau  de  M.  de  \'erneuil  dans  I'abbave  de  \^'estnlinster. 

160.  i\)R  rL.(;L:h>i-,        KcCI.HsIAs  riCs       OF      ■\\\\:      O"-'  '^^-  ^^'''.s    ''''''      ^'' 
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Lionne,  "July  2,  1665. — La  Reine  d'Anglctcrrc  n'a  quasi  point  dc 
Portugais  auprcs  d'elle  ;  mais,  en  revanche,  elle  a,  pour  Ic  service 
de  sa  chapellc,  des  rcligieux  de  son  pays  ct  plusicurs  ccclcsiastiques 
dont  il  n'y  a  pas  un  qui  n'ait  menc  scs  pcrc,  mere,  frcres,  ncveux, 
etc.  S.  M.  a  cnvoyc  tout  ce  train  a  Salisbury  a  cause  dc  la  peste. 
II  y  en  avait  huit  carrosscs  pleins. 

161.  Return  of  young  Lionne. —  The  Three  to  Liofine,  July  2, 
1665. — II  a  tort  bien  rcussi  dans  cctte  Cour  ;  nous  pouvons  vous 
assurer  qu'on  sera  fort  fachc  de  le  pcrdre  et  qu'il  y  ctait  cstime  du 
Roi,  des  Reines  et  fort  aimc  de  la  plus  jolie  fille  qui  soit  en  Angle- 
terre. 

162.  Slow  Progress  of  the  Plague. — Bigorre  to  Lionne,  Jul'^ 
6,  1665. — La  peste  n'est  pas  en  ce  lieu  si  contagicuse  qu'aux  pays 
chauds,  puisque,  dans  les  rues  ou  il  y  a  quatre  ou  cinq  maisons 
fermces,  on  parle  avec  les  pestifcrcs  qui  ouvrcnt  leurs  tcnctres  ct 
on  se  promcnc  dans  lesditcs  rues  comme  s'il  n"y  avait  aucun  mal. 
Jusques  a  cette  hcure  on  croit  que  Pair  n'est  pas  gate  et  il  n'y  a  eu 
aucune  personnc  de  mediocre  condition  sculcment  qui  ait  etc 
attaquce. 

163.  A  Dinner  at  the  Spanish  Embassy. —  Bigorre  to  Lionne, 
"Jniy  6,  1665. — Le  Comte  de  Molina  .  .  .  traitc  Messcigneurs  les 
Ambassadcurs  mercredi.  II  fait  fort  bonne  chere  a  la  mode 
d'Espagne,  commen^ant  par  des  ollas,  le  second  est  le  fruit,  ct  le 
troisicmc  le  rot.  II  a  un  sommclicr  qui  fait  du  blanc-mangcr 
liquide  qu'on  cstime  fort  et  qu'on  boit  comme  dc  la  limonade. 

164..  Courtin's  Pleadinc;  for  young  Lionne. — y/z/y  9,  1665. — 
Nc  vous  rebute/.  pas  pour  les  premieres  tautes  de  la  jeuncsse.  Si 
je  passe  Thiver  a  Paris,  je  pretends  a'ous  degclcr  Tun  et  I'autre  ct 
vous  accoutumcr  si  bien  ensemble  que  \ous  prcndrez  autant  de 
plaisir  a  Ic  former  qu'il  en  prendra  a  ctre  instruit. 

165.  After  a  Supper  at  the  Spanish  Embassy. — Bigorre  to  Lionne, 
J u/'S  9,  1665. — Luiidi  dernier  il  [/.<:'.,  Molina]  donna  a  soiipcr  a 
Madame  dc  Castlcmainc  ct  a  plusicurs  autres  Anglais  ct  Anglaises. 
II  y  cut  griuid  regal,  mais  scs  gens  avant  fait  boire  les  cochers  et  les 
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laquais  sans  mcsurc,  ils  sc  trouvcrcnt  tous  souls  quand  il  fut  question 
de  partir  ct,commc  Icurs  maitres  ct  maitresscs  s'cn  apertjurcnt  etqu'ils 
ne  voulurcnt  pas  sc  laisscr  mcner  par  dcs  hommes  ivrcs,  ils  cmprun- 
terent  a  M.  I'Ambassadcur  d'Espagnc  scs  cochcrs  et  scs  postilions. 
Mais  il  rcstait  encore  a  quelques  uns  dcs  autrcs  asscz  dc  connais- 
sancc  pour  dccouvir  Ic  tort  qu'ils  croyaicnt  qu'on  Icur  faisait  ;  si 
bicn  que  s'c'tant  mis  en  ctat  dc  I'empccher,  ils  sc  gourmerent  avcc 
Ics  domcstiqucs  dc  M.  dc  Molina,  ct  ce  fut  Ic  plus  grand  ct  Ic 
plus  plaisant  dcsordre  du  mondc. 

166.  The  many  Friends  of  the  Spanish  Ambassador. — Courthi 
to  Lio?:/!i\  y»^y  9,  1665. — C'cst  qu'il  a  dc  quoi  les  culturcr  ct  qu'il 
travaillc  sur  Ics  r.icmoires   que  Philippe   dc  Comincs   nous  a   laisscs. 

167.  French  Incense.  Its  success  with  Miss  Stuart.  —  Ccurtiii 
to  Liofnw,  July  9,  1665. — Pour  nous  autrcs,  que  Ics  Anglais  nc 
salucnt  pas  dans  les  rues  ct  qui  n'avons  plus  pcrsonne  en  qui  nous 
puissions  prendre  confiance,  nous  sommes  obliges  dc  donner  de 
I'cncens  au  lieu  d'argent.  Cette  monnaic  a  etc  dc  mise  jusqucs  a 
cette  heure  auprcs  de  AIllc.  Stewart,  chez  qui  le  Roi  d'Anglctcrrc  me 
mcna  hicr  a  on/.c  heures  du  soir,  et  jc  vous  pcux  assurer  que  jc 
suis  mieux  avcc  cllc  que  le  comte  de  Molina  n'cst  avcc  Madame  dc 
Castlemaine.  C'cst  le  soleil  levant  et,  pour  dire  le  \'rai  aussi,  cllc 
est  incomparablcmcnt  plus  belle  que  I'autre. 

1 68.  The  Plague. —  Remo\tn(;  to  Kingston. — Bigorrc  to 
Lio/:/h\  Ji/I\  12,  1665. — S.  A.  de  \^crncuil  ctant  partic  hier  au 
matin  dc  Londrcs  pour  se  rendrc  en  ce  lieu,  j'ai  cu  I'honneur  de  I'v 
accompagncr  ct  jc  mcdonne  cclui  de  vous  a\crtir,  Moiiscigneiir,  dc 
notrc  arrivce  a  '  Kinstawn.'  Messieurs  de  Comingcs  ct  Courtin  ne 
\'icndr(jnt  ici  c]uc  dcmain,  encore  ne  sais-jc  si  ce  dernier  pourra  si 
tot  quitter  un  lieu  ou  la  pcste  I'environne.  Car  iin  jeuiie  rou  chc/, 
qui  le  niarechal  dcs  logis  du  Roi  d'Anglctcrrc  lui  avait  marque  son 
logcment  a  ctlace  lui  mcmc  la  craic,  et  se  \"ante  de  nc  soufh'ir  pcr- 
sonne Jans  sa  niaison.  On  a  tait  la  mcinc  reception  a  AI. 
r.Ainbassadcur  d'b'-spagne.  On  traxaillc  ii  taire  obcir  ces  csprits  nial 
faits  :  niais  apparemnient  on  n'cn  \iendra  pas  a  bmit  sans  peine. 
\^0Lis  \'oye/.   par  la,  AF'nsicLn',  qu'nn   aurait   tort   d'anpelcr   les  Rois 
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d'Anglctcrrc  7iimtu7n  reges.  II  y  a  eu  dcja  unc  maison  pestifcrcc 
en  cc  lieu  ;  mais  S.  M.  B.  a  ordonnc  qii'on  enlevat  tout  ce  qui  sc 
trouvera  dedans  et  qu'on  parfumat  le  logis    avcc   un   soin    extreme. 

[Bigorrc  writes  at  the  same  time  to  Courtin  :]  Si  vous  jugcz  a 
propos,  Monscigncur,  d'aller  dire  un  mot  a  M.  le  Grand  Chambellan, 
jc  crois  que  vous  ne  vous  rendrez  pas  seulcment  un  bon  service, 
mais  a  tous  les  Ambassadeurs  en  general,  car  on  fait  la  mcme  diffi- 
cultc  a  celui  d'Espagne;  et  si  la  conduite  de  ce  jeune  cventc  n'est 
punic,  il  nous  faudra  partout  ou  nous  irons  en  sortant  d'ici,  livrer 
un  combat  pour  avoir  un  logcment.  Pour  moi,  Monseigneur,  en 
qualitc  de  Gascon,  cela  ne  met  gucre  en  peine,  et  je  puis  assurer 
V.  E.  que  je  vcrserai  toujours  jusqu'a  la  dernicre  goute  de  mon 
encre  pour  lui  tcmoigner  que  je  suis  [etc.]. 

[Courtin  forwards  the  above  to  Lionnc,  adding  :]  Vous  verrezpar 
la  Icttre  de  M.  Bigorre,  que  jc  viens  de  recevoir,  en  quelle  perplcxitc 
est  Mon  Excellence.  Me  voila  rcduit  a  demeurer  encore  pour  qucl- 
ques  jours  parmi  les  pestifcrcs.  Car  aprcs  qu'on  aura  trouvc 
'milord  chamberlan  '  qui  est  a  la  campagne,  son  credit  ne 
s'ctcndra  pas  jusques  a  me  faire  logcr  chez  un  Anglais  s'il  ne  le 
trouve  bon.  Jc  ne  me  consolerais  point  d'etre  parmi  dcs  gens  fort 
incivils  et  dans  une  belle  ncgociacion  en  apparence,  dans  laquelle 
ncanmoins  nous  passons  quatre  ordinaires  sans  que  vous  pensicz  que 
nous  soyons  au  monde,  si  je  n'avais  trouve  heureuscment  les  Amadis 
qu'un  bon  pcre  jcsuitc  qui  me  sert  d'aumonier  lit  a\cc  autant  de 
plaisir  que  moi,  aprcs  a\'oir  couru  chez  tous  les  libraires  de  Londrcs 
pour  les  achetcr.   .    .    . 

Jc  \ous  ccris  d'lin  desert  ;  on  peut  appelcr  ainsi  le  lieu  oil 
nous  sommes,  c'cst-a-dirc  le  quartier,  ou  la  Cour  logc  en  cettc  ville, 
qui  n'est  pas  moins  grand  que  Ic  faubourg  St.  Germain.  Jl  en  est 
sorti,  dcpuis  quatre  iours,  trente  mille  personncs,  et,  dcs  hier,  nous 
rencontramcs,  M.  de  Cominges  et  moi,  dcs  gens  a\'cc  dcs  baguettes 
blanches,  c'cst-a-dire  dcs  pcstifere's,  qui  se  promenaient  dans  les 
rues  .  .  .  Nous  sommes  restes  ici,  M.  de  Cominges  et  moi,  pour 
re'gler  nos  affaires,  mettre  nos  hardcs  en  surcte',  en  ren\'o\'er  une 
partie  en  France,  aussi  bien  que  quclques  uns  de  nos  ciomesuques, 
et  noLis  ncHis  sommes  retranche's  tous  deux  a  n'avoir  que  chacuii 
vingt  trois  personncs  (July   13,   1665). 
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169.  Lady  Castlemaine  out  of  temper.— C«///V//'/  to  Lion?ie  ; 
Kingston,  July  16,  1665. — [The  Lady]  n'a  pas  voulu  couchcr  a 
Hampton  Court,  disant  que  son  appartcment  n'cst  pas  encore  prct. 
Cependent  S.  M.  B.  Soupa  hier  avec  Mile.  Stewart  chcz  milord 
Arlington  qui  avait  sa  maitresse  de  la  partie.  C'cst  unc  Madame 
Scrope,  premiere  fcmme  dc  chambre  de  la  Reine,  qui  est  d'une 
taille  a  ne  pas  se  contenter  d'un  Secretaire  d'Etat  :  car,  Monsieur, 
afin  que  vous  le  sachiez,  on  ne  contente  pas  Ics  dames  avec  de 
belles  dcpcches  comme  cclles  que  vous  faitcs  tous  les  jours.  .  ..  . 
Mais  pour  revenir  a  cc  que  je  vous  disais,  Madame  de  Castlemaine 
hasarde  fort,  et  si  sa  colere  dure,  elle  pourra  bien  pcrdre  la  plus 
belle  rose  de  son  chapeau.  On  pcut  se  servir  de  cette  com- 
paraison  dans  un  pays  ou  toutes  les  fcmmcs  en  portent. 

170.  Spanish  Chocolate. — Courthi  to  Lionnc,  Kingsto?i,  July  16, 
1665. — 11  [/.(".,  Molina]  fait  la  plus  extraordinaire  grimace  que  j'aie 

jamais  xuc.  En  recompense  il  a  le  mcillcur  chocolat  du  monde,  ct  si 
je  n'apprehcndais  point  de  me  brouillcr  avec  Madame  dc  Lionne,  jc 
vous  en  enverrais.  Mais  aprcs  ccla,  vous  auricz  un  si  grandc 
mcpris  pour  cclui  dont  elle  vous  a  rapportele  secret  de  Madrid  que 
vous  n'cn  prendriez  dc  votre  vie. 

171.  Fresh  Difficulties  ix  findixg  Accommodation. —  'The 
Three  to  Lionne^  Juh  26,  1665. — Nous  a\ions  cn\oye  chacun  un 
dc  nos  domestiqucs  avec  les  marcchaux  dcs  logis  du  Roi,  qui  nous 
ont  rapportc  que  ccs  ofiicicrs  n'on:  osc  mcttrc  la  croix,  ct  que  les 
proprictaires  avaicnt  dit  en  Icur  presence  qu'ils  nc  quittcraicnt  pas 
Icurs  chambrcs  pour  qui  que  ce  fut.  On  ticnt  impuncmcnt  cc 
langage  en  cc  pays-ci. 

172.  Little  jEXNiNf;s  and  young  Lionne. — Courtin  to  Lionne, 
Juh  27,  1665. — Jcudi  soir  Ic  Roi  d'Anglctcrrc  tourmcnta  tort  en 
ma  presence  '  mistris  Gcnins'  sur  Ic  sujct  dc  M.  \otrc  his;  la 
petite  fille  en  rougit  et  jamais  je  nc  I'ai  \iic  si  belle.  S.  M.  me 
dit  que  M.  Porter  avait  etc  pric  a  Calais  par  M.  \otre  his  de  lui 
faire  sa\-oir  quelle  mine  elle  aurait  faite  le  imir  de  son  depart  et  en 
meme  temps  Sadite  Majeste  m'assura  que  ianiais  il  n'a\"ait  \\\  un 
homnie  bi  desole  ni  si  triste  que  le  galant   lui    parut  sur  Ic  yacht  i.ie 
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la  Rcinc  mere.  Jc  vous  assure  qu'il  avait  raison,  car  la  demoiselle 
I'aimait  bicn,  ct  si  cellc  qui  vous  reduisit  a  prendre  cette  cau  qui 
sent  la  therebcntine  eut  etc  aussi  belle,  votre  estomac  aurait  eu 
bien  de  la  peine  a  se  retablier.  J'ai  dc  quoi  lui  redonner  une 
nouvellc  vigueur,  et  je  n'attends  que  le  rctour  de  Persod  pour  vous 
cnvoyer  des  tablcttes  de  chocolat  dont  Monsieur  I'Ambussadeur 
d'Espagnc  m'a  fait  present. 

173.  Spanish  Recipe  for  Chocolate. — Blgorre  to  Lio?n!e,  Jul^ 
30,  1664. — Apres  que  le  paquct  ou  est  le  chocolat  que  M.  Courtin 
vous  envoie  a  etc  cachctc,  il  m'a  ordonue  de  vous  faire  savoir  com- 
ment M.  I'Ambassadeur  d'Espagnc  Ic  prepare  ;  ct  il  m'a  dicte  les 
trois  ligncs  suivantes  sans  que  j'y  aic  ricn  ajoutc  ni  diminuc  : — "  // 

fatit  faire  bouillir  P cau.,  et  apres  cela  meler  le  chocolat  et  le  sucre,  ct 
ne  point  le  remettre  sur  Ic  feuP 

174.  The  Plague.  An  Order  read  to  the  Troops. — Courti?i 
to  Lio?i?ie,  Aug.  6,  1665. — Ce  matin,  la  pcste  a  paru  a  un  soldat 
des  gardes  qui  etait  dans  le  chateau  d'Hampton  Court,  et  on  a  etc 
contraint  de  faire  un  ban  a  la  tcte  des  compagnies,  portant  com- 
mandemcnt  a  tout  soldat  malade  de  la  pcste  de  le  declarer,  a  peine 
d'etre  passe  par  les  amies.  Cc  sont  de  grands  agrcmcnts  pour  notre 
ncgociation,  qui  finira  peut-ctrc  bientot  malgre  nous,  car  si  un  de 
nos  valets  est  attaquc  dc  ce  mal,  il  faudra  que  nous  prenions  la 
campagne,  et  je  nc  sais  pas,  si  cela  arrivait,  si  nous  trouvcrions  oil 
nous  mettre  a  convert  en  cc  pays. 

175.  A  Corpse  on  the  RoAn.--"77v.'  Three  to  Liojn:e,  Aug.  9, 
1665. — Tous  les  villages  des  cn\irons  d'Hampton  Court  sont  in- 
fectes  et  je  trouvai  hicr,  moi,  Due  de  Vcrneuil,  en  me  promenant 
le  long  du  grand  chemin,  le  corps  d'un  homme  qui  venait  de 
mourir  de  la  pcste.  Les  pluies  et  les  chaleurs  qu'il  fait  contri- 
bucront  fort  a  augmenter  cc  mal. 

176.  The  Established  Church. —  Courtin  to  Lionne,  Aug.  15, 
1665.— Les  eveques  (dont  il  n'y  en  a  pas  un  qui  soit  de  naissancc) 
ne  sont  en  aucune  consideration  ;  aussi,  a  dire  la  verite'  il  est  asse/, 
extraordinaire  de  \T)ir  un  Evcquc  ct  des  chanoines  assis  dans  les 
chaircs  du  chceur  avec  leurs  femmcs  ct  leurs  enfants   aupres  d'cux. 
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Ccla  donna  lieu  a  un  Ecossais  d'ccrirc  il  y  a  quclquc  temps  :  "  Vidi 
Episcopum  et  Episcopam,  Episcopulos  et  Episcopulas."  Le  Rot 
meme  qui  Ics  a  retablis  dans  ces  dignitcs  mc  disait  avant-hicr  qu'il 
ne  trouvait  pas  cela  bien,  et  en  efFet  cela  est  cause  qu'ils  tombcnt 
dans  le  mcpris. 

177.  From  Kingston  to  Salisbury. — Courtin  to  Lioruie^  ^^^g- 
15,  1665. — J'ai  etc  surpris  de  voir  en  trente  licues  dc  fort  beau 
pays  qu'il  y  a  fort  peu  de  villages  ;  que  dans  un  temps  de  moisson 
il  y  a  fort  peu  dc  gens  qui  travaillent  a  la  campagne,  qu'on  ne 
rencontre  presquc  personne  sur  les  chcmins.  Nous  avons  passe  dans 
trois  villes,  doiit  il  v  a  deux  qu'on  nomme  entre  Ics  plus  consider- 
ables d'Anglctcrre,  ou  mcme  il  y  a  dcs  evcchcs  ;  il  s'en  faut  beau- 
coup  qu'clles  ne  soient  aussi  grandes,  aussi  peuplces  et  aussi  bien 
baties  que  celle  dc  St.  Denis.  Toutes  les  autres  de  ce  royammc  a 
la  reserve  dc  celles  de  Londres,  d'York  et  de  Bristol,  ne  valcnt  pas 
micux.  Le  pcuplc  y  est  assez  commodemcnt  parce  qu'il  nc  payc 
rien  quand  I'Etat  n'a  point  dc  guerre  a  soutenir  et  parce  qu'il  se 
fait  en  ce  pays  dc  grandes  nourritures.  Mais  les  habitants  de  la 
campagne  et  dcs  villes  qui  nc  sont  pas  maritimcs  n'ont  point 
d'argent  ;  ils  sont  mcmc  en  tort  petit  nombrc,  cc  qui  arrive  de  ce 
que  Ics  colonies  qui  sont  dans  Ics  Indes  occidentalcs,  I'ctablissemcnt 
de  bcaucoup  de  ianiilles  dans  I'lrlande  ct  le  service  dcs  vaisseaux 
consommcnt  bcaucoup  dc  gens. 

178.  Salisbury  Cathedral. — Bigorre  to  Lio?i/ie,  Aug.  15,  1665. 
— II  y  a  en  cc  lieu  unc  fort  belle  cglisc  qui  est  entre  Ics  mains  dcs 
Protestants.  Ellc  a  autant  dc  pilicrs  qu'il  y  a  d'hcurcs  a  I'an, 
autant  dc  fcnetres  que  dc  jours,  et  autant  dc  portcs  que  de  mois. 

179.  Shuttinc;  up  of  Houses. — Courtin  to  Lionnc,  Aug.  ly, 
1665. — On  a  dccouvcrt  a  midi  qu'un  dcs  palctrcnicrs  du  Roi  a  la 
pcste  et  on  a  donnc  ordre  dc  I'cntcrmcr,  aussi  bien  que  tous  Ics 
autres  qui  logcnt  daus  la  mcmc  maison.  C'est  un  bon  in()}cu  pcjur 
les  taire  tous  mourir. 

I  So.  Shuttixc;  up  of  the  Servants  of  the  Spanish  .Amijas- 
SADOR. —  "The    Three    to     Louis,    Aug.    21,     1665.  -  Lcs    plupart    dcs 
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domcstiqucs  dc  I'Ambassadcur  d'Espagne   qui,  par  bonhcur  pour  lui 
nc  logcaient  pas  dans  sa  maison,  furcnt  hicr  enfcrmcs. 

i8l.  The  Plague  at  Salisbury. — Verkeuil  goes  Hunting. — 
Bigorre  to  Lionne,  Aug.  21,  1665. — Ouclqucs  gardes  qu'on  ait 
mises  aux  portcs  dc  cettc  villc,  un  hommc  avant  la  pcstc  n'a  pas 
laissc  d'y  cntrer.  II  a,  quasi  durant  deux  jours,  frequence  toutc  sorte 
dc  personncs  et  enfin  avant  hier  au  soir,  il  tomba  raide  mort  au  milieu 
dc  la  rue,  a  deux  cents  pas  dc  la  maison  du  Roi  d'Anglcterrc.  On  a 
brulc  une  tentc  sous  laqucllc  il  s'ctait  repose  et  on  a  fcrme  la 
maison  ou  il  avait  couche  et  dans  laqucllc  ncut  domcstiqucs  dc 
I'Ambassadcur  d'Espagne,  ses  chevaux  et  scs  carrosscs  ont  etc  dcpuis 
enfcrmcs.  .  .  .  Monsieur  Ic  Due  dc  V^erncuil  sc  divcrtit  a  la  chassc  ; 
il  a  dcja  une  mcute  a  lui  avec  laqucllc  il  prcnd  des  daims  et  si 
quelquc  danger  nous  menace  Dieu  veut  pour  le  moins  que  nous  nc 
le  craignons  pas. 

182.  CouRTiN  would  like  TO  GO. —  To  Lio/nw,  Aug.  21,  1665. 
— Car  a  vous  dire  la  ve'ritc  ce  me  serait  une  chose  fort  doulourcusc 
dc  servir  dc  fascine  a  votrc  politique  dans  un  pays  ou  tout  le 
monde  tremble  et  ou  nous  voyons  mourir  tons  Ics  jours  des  gens 
dcvant  nos  ycux.  M.  de  Verneuil  approche  dc  son  terme  ;  M.  dc 
Cominges  n'est  debout  que  quatrc  heures  pendant  la  journe'e,  et  nc 
vit  que  de  poisson.  Pour  inoi,  qui  n'ai  pas  encore  trcntc  huit  ans, 
il  mc  semble  que  je  hasarde  ici  plus  que  pas  un  de  la  troupe  et  jc 
voudrais  bicn  mc  voir  auprcs  dc  vous  dans  la  nouvcllc  maison  dc 
M.  le  Commandeur  dc  Souvrc  ou  je  mangcrais  plus  volonticrs  de 
ses  potages  que  je  nc  prendrai  ici  des  preservatits  que  Madame  dc 
Sable  m'a  cnvoycs. 

183.  A  Dream  of  Miss  Stewart. — Courtin  to  Lioniic,  Aug.  23, 
1665. — Pour  vous  entrctcnir  moins  sc'ricuscmcnt,  il  est  bon  que 
vous  sachiez  que  Mile.  Stewart  songea  avant-hicr,  la  nuit,  qu'ellc 
ctait  couchce  avec  les  trois  ambassadeurs  de  France.  II  est  vrai 
que,  commc  ellc  contait  la  chose  au  Roi  d'Anglcterrc,  il  m'appela 
en  tiers  et  cela  fut  cause  qu'ellc  dit  en  rougissant  qu'ellc  etait  du 
cote  de  M.  de  \'erncuil. 

184.  Miss  Jennings    and    Miss     Boynton. — Courtin    to    Llonnc, 
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Aug.  23,  1665. — II  y  en  a  deux  qui  sont  fort  jolics  ;  j'en  prcnds 
a  temoin  M.  votre  fils  qui  vous  dira  cc  que  c'est  que  '  Mistris 
Bointon.'  I!  fit  scmblant  d'en  etre  amoureux  pour  fairc  dcpit  a 
'Mistris  Genins.'  II  est  vrai  que  '  Mistris  Genins'  avait  grand 
tort  ;  clle  nc  voulait  qu'il  lui  baisat  Ics  mains ;  et  a  la  fin  elle 
comprit  qu'il  valait  mieux  abandonner  ses  mains  que  de  perdre  un 
galant,  ct  I'accomodement  fut  bientot  fait. 

185.  News  of  the  Plague. — Courtin  to  Liomie.,  Aug.  30,  1665. 
— II  est  encore  mort  cc  matin  un  homme  en  pleinc  rue.  C'est 
une  mechante  habitude  qui  commence  a  prendre  ici. 

186.  News  of  the  Plague. —  'The  Three  to  Lio?ine,  Sept.  20, 
1665. — II  est  mort  pendant  la  semaine  passce  8,250  pcrsonncs 
dans  Londres.  On  v  allume  des  fcux  dans  toutcs  Ics  rues  pour 
chasscr,  s'il  est  possible,  Ic  mauvais  air. 

1 87.  Impending  Return  of  the  Ambassadors. —  Courtin  to  Lio?i/ie, 
Oct.  13,  1665.^ — Nous  attendrons  avec  impatience  dc  vos  nouvcllcs 
pour  savoir  cc  que  nous  devicndrons.  Toute  la  grace  que  je  vous 
dcmande  c'est  que  si  vous  voulcz  livrcr  quclqu'un  aux  dogucs  dc  ce 
pays,  vous  fassicz  cet  honncur-la  a  M.  Dumas  ct  que  vous  con- 
sidcriez  un  peu  qu'un  cadet  d'une  pau\TC  famille,  charge  de  quatrc 
cnfants  a  besoin  dc  se  conserver  pour  cux. 

188.  Arguing  with  the  Duke  of  York. —  The  Three  to  Louis, 
Oct.  13,  1665.  —  II  nous  rcpondit  qu'il  nous  \-crrait  toujours  fort 
volontiers,  mais  que  nous  ne  Ic  fcrions  point  changer  de  senti- 
ments ;  qu'il  ctait  Anglais  et  par  consequent  fort  opiniatre — Mais, 
Monsieur,  lui  repartimes  nous,  vous  etcs  Franc^ais  d'un  cote.  II 
est  juste  que  \'ous  vous  partagiez  un  peu. 

Messieurs,  reprit-il,  il  est  vrai.  Mais  Ics  Anglais  sont  opiniatres 
quand  ils  ont  raison  er,  quand  ils  nc  I'ont  pas,  Ics  Frani^'ais  Ic  sont 
avec  raison.      Ainsi  il  n'v  a  rieii  a  gagncr  a\ec  moi. 

Et  sur  cela,  il  sortit  de  sa  chambrc  et  s'cn  alia  aux  pricrcs. 

189.  The  Speech  khom  the  Throne  translated  imo  French. 
—  The  Three  to  Lionne,  Noz\  i,  1665. — -Nous  \ous  cnx'ovoiis  uuc 
traduction  dcs  harangues  du   Roi    dc    la    Cirandc  Brcta<:iie  et  de  son 
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Chancclicr.  L'auteurnous  assure  qu'cllc  est  fort  fidcle  ;  il  s'excusc 
sculemcnt  sur  cc  qu'il  a  suivi  Ic  tour  de  la  phrase  Anglaisc  et  sur 
cc  qu'il  pretend  que  M.  Ic  Chancclicr  est  obscur  dans  scs  expres- 
sions. Nous  nous  en  rapportons  a  cc  qu'il  en  dit,  ne  sachant  pas 
cette  langue  ;  et  tout  ce  que  nous  pouvons  faire,  c'est  de  vous 
repondre  qu'il  a  cu  bonne  intention  et  qu'il  s'est  attache  a  inter- 
preter vcritablement  les  endroits  Ics  plus  importants. 

190.  The  Saardam  Shipbuilders. —  The  Three  to  Louis,  Nov. 
I,  1665. — [Van  Gogh  said  to  Courtin]  que,  dans  une  autre  con- 
joncturc,  Messieurs  Ics  Etats  seraient  faches  que  la  puissance  de 
\^.  M.  s'augmentat  sur  la  mcr,  mais  qu'ils  Ic  souhaitaient  a  ccttc 
heure  ;  que  vous  avicz  asscz  de  matelots,  mais  que  vous  manquiez 
de  navircs,  et  qu'en  mcttant  la  main  a  la  bourse  et  donnant  six 
scmaines  d'avance  aux  entrepreneurs  du  village  de  '  Serdam,'  ils 
vous  batiraicnt  trente  vaisseaux  qui  seraient  prcts  d'etre  mis  a  la 
mcr  au  printemps. 

191.  Sufferings  of  the  Irish. —  The  Three  to  Louis,  Nov.  i,  1665. 
— Lc  Parlcment  a  resolu,  aprcs  une  deliberation  qui  a  dure  deux 
jours,  de  dcfcndre  de  transporter  les  bestiaux  d'Irlandc  dans  cc 
royaume  :  c'est  encore  un  nouveau  sujet  de  ruine  pour  les 
Irlandais  qui  n'avaicnt  plus  que  cc  scul  commerce. 

192.  Animosity  against  the  French.  —  The  Three  to  Louis,  Nov. 
I,  1665. — La  haine  des  Anglais  en  general  est  a  present  si  grandc 
contrc  la  France,  que  lc  Parlcment  approuvcrait  tous  les  traitcs  qu'il 
croirait  etre  utiles  pour  ruiner  vos  desseins.  C'est  pourquoi  \^.  M. 
a  plus  de  raison  que  jamais  de  vciller  incessammcnt  sur  cc  qui  se 
passera  dans  les  pays  etrangcrs  ou,  a  I'avcnir,  tout  conspircra  contrc 
Sa  grandeur,  et  ou  les  mcsurcs  qu'Ellc  aura  prises  seront  aisces  a 
romprc. 

193.  WanT'Of  better  Information. —  The  Three  to  Louis,  Nov. 
I,  1665. — y.  M.  nous  permcttra  dc  Lui  rcprcscnter  en  cet  endroit 
qu'il  serait  ncccssairc  que  nous  fussions  un  pcu  mieux  instruits  que 
nous  nc  le  sommes  dc  tout  cc  qui  a  quelquc  rapport  avcc  la  ncgo- 
ciation  dont  \ .  M.  nous  a  fait  I'honneur  dc  nous  charger.  Nous 
ne  Savons  rien  de  cc  qui  se  passe  en  Hollande,  en  Suede  et  en 
Dancmark. 
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194..  Choosing  a  place  for  the  Quarantine. — -Montausier  to 
Lionne,  Nov.  16,  1665. — [There  are  the  St.  Marcou  islets]  ;  il  est 
vrai  qu'il  n'y  a  point  de  logement,  si  ce  n'est  une  petite  maison- 
nette ou  un  cordelier  se  retire  I'ete  comme  un  ermite.  Ainsi  ccs 
Messieurs  y  seraient  tres  mal. 

195.  The  Quarantine. — Courtin  to  Lion?ie,  Nov.  25,  1665. — 
On  dit  que  dans  les  pays  chauds  [la  quarantaine]  n'est  jamais  de 
plus  de  dix-sept  jours  pour  les  personncs.  Ainsi,  j'cspere  que  si 
nous  abordons  heurcusement  ct  que  nous  soyons  tous  en  bonne 
sante,  le  Roi  nous  fera  la  grace  de  nous  laisser  glisscr  avec  chacun 
un  valet  de  chambre  du  cote  de  Paris.  .  .  .  Nous  sommes  fort 
embarrasses  de  nos  personncs,  et  je  dirais  volontiers  comme  Don 
Bertrand  :  pour  deux  cents  coups  de  fouet  j'en  voudrais  etre  quittc 
et  etre  a  la  maison. 

196.  Parting  gifts  from  Charles. — Courtin  to  Lionne,  Dec.  13, 
1665. — Mercredi  vers  les  onze  heures  du  soir,  comme  j'allais  mc 
mettrc  au  lit,  le  Maitrc  des  ceremonies  vint  m'apporter  un  diaraant 
accommodc  pour  servir  de  poimjon,  de  la  part  du  Roi  d'Anglcterre. 
Je  lui  demandai  s'il  avait  etc  chez  Messieurs  de  Verneuil  et  de 
Cominges.  II  me  dit  qu'il  leur  venait  de  porter,  au  premier  une 
boite  de  portrait  et  a  I'autre  une  bague  et  des  pendants  d'oreille, 
qu'ils  avaient  acceptc's. 

197.  Holles'  Street  Difficulties. — Holies  to  Louis,  Dec.  1665. 
— [Holies  goes  to  the  Louvre,  following  the  coach  of  Madame. 
He  is  met  by  the  coach  of  Madame  de  Carignan,  which  coach] 
s'arrcte  et  attend  que  celui  de  Madame  fut  passe  ;  puis  ses  laquais 
se  jettent  sur  mes  chevaux  sans  rien  dire,  les  arrctent  a  coups  dc 
baton  ct  font  passer  leur  carrosse  devant  le  mien.  Apres  cela  se 
melent  avec  mes  laquais  une  douzaine  dit-on  de  ceux-la  avec  dc 
gros  batons,  prepares  ce  semble  pour  une  telle  affaire  ;  les  mien^ 
n'etaient  que  cinq  ou  six  et  n'avaient  rien  en  leurs  mains  que 
quclque  petite  baguette.   .    .   . 

Ensuiteils  [the  Carignan  valets]  se  mirent  a  braver  et  a  dire  qu'il 
y  avait  douze  carrosses  en  France  qui  avaient  droit  de  marcher 
devant  celui  dc  I'Ambassadeur  ct  que  Ic  leur  eii  ctaic  un. 

19S.     The     Journey.  —  UM);:ac;oiN(;    thk     Ql-ara\ti.\i;.— -'T"/,- 
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Three  to  Louis,  Dec.  25,  1665. — Cc  que  nous  apprchcndous  a  ccttc 
heure  c'cst  I'cxtrcmc  froid  qu'il  fait  dcpuis  deux  jours,  dont  nous 
sentons  dcja  la  rigueur,  etant  logcs  dans  unc  grande  maison  qui  n'a 
pas  encore  cte  habitee  ct  dont  Ics  dedans  nc  sont  pas  acheves. 
Nous  ne  laisserons  pas  ncanmoins  de  nous  tenir  dans  les  borncs  de 
notrc  quarantainc  et,  des  aujourd'hui,  nous  avons  fait  dire  la  mcssc 
dans  Ic  lieu  ou  nous  sommcs  logcs  sans  permcttre  a  pas  un  de  nos 
gens  d'aller  a  I'eglise  du  village,  afin  qu'on  ne  nous  puissc  rien 
imputer.  Aprcs  cela  nous  attcndrons  en  patience  ct  avec  toutc 
sortc  de  soumission  les  ordres  de  S.  M.  dans  Tesperancc  que  le 
vent  ct  le  froid  nous  ayant  bicn  purifies  nous  pourrons  obtenir  la 
liberte  d'etre  delivrcs  de  I'incoramodite  que  nous  souffrons. 

Un  armateur  anglais,  nonobstant  les  passeports  du  Roi  de  la 
Grande  Bretagnc  a  pris  le  maitre  d'un  vaisseau  fran^ais  qui  portrait 
les  chicns  de  moi,  due  dc  Vcrneuil,  ct  un  de  mes  suisscs.  Ce 
vaisseau  ctait  sorti  un  jour  plus  tot  que  nous  du  port  de  Douvrcs, 
dont  nous  ne  sortimes  qu'a  la  troisicme  tentative,  dans  la  premiere 
desquelles  le  vaisseau  dans  Icquel  nous  ctions  faillit  a  pcrir,  ayant 
heurtc  contrc  Ic  mole  et  brisc  tout  son  chrueau  de  poupc. 
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